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PREFACE, 


To  a  book  wliich  is  in  itself  its  own  preface  and  apol- 
ogy throughout,  any  regular  preface  can  scarcely  be 
necessary  ;  but  there  is  almost  always  some  "  last  word" 
to  be  said,  which,  Hibernically,  needs  to  be  put  in  ad- 
vance of  any  of  the  others.  Writers,  and  especially 
travellers,  often  disarm  criticism  by  protesting  that  they 
"  had  no  intention  of  making  a  book,"  etc.  The  reverse 
is  the  case  in  this  instance.  The  summer  on  the  Atlan- 
lantic  and  in  England,  France  and  Scotland,  herein  de- 
scribed, was  purposely  devoted  to  such  renovation  of 
health  as  it  might  afford,  and  to  the  faithful  gatliering 
of  materials  for  just  such  a  work,  or  a  better  one,  had 
the  ability  been  equal  to  the  desire.  The  intention  has 
been  to  run  over  a  few  of  the  oftenest-trodden  of  the 
fields  of  European  travel  in  a  manner  peculiarly  Amer- 
ican— rattling,  candid,  humorous,  even  impudent :  to 
deal  principally  with  themes  usually  either  ignored  or 
neglected  ;  to  avoid  the  "  Guide  Book,"  and  yet  convey 
all  possible  assistance  to  new  travellers,  combined  with 
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as  much  amu3ement  as  could  well  be  extracted  from 
the  subject.  It  need  not  be  disguised  that  the  time  of 
publication  of  the  book  has  been  chosen,  and  more 
epace  devoted  to  Paris  and  its  environs,  and  to  West- 
minster Abbey  and  some  of  the  other  antiquities  of 
London,  than  would  otherwise  have  been  accorded, — 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  some  of  the  many  thousands  of  Ame- 
ricans who  intend  to  visit  the  Great  Paris  Exposition 
of  the  present  year,  and  to  aid  their  steps  in  finding  the 
most  desirable  objects  and  acquiring  the  greatest  amount 
of  information  at  the  least  expense  of  time  and.  money. 
So  far  as  that  feature  may  constitute  the  work  a  "Guide 
Book,"  the  responsibility  is  gladly  assumed,  with  fewer 
tremors  than  the  writer  might  feel  if  he  had  not  already 
experienced  so  much  of  the  public  kindness  towards  lit- 
erary ventures  in  other  directions. 

New  York,  April,  1867.  / 
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THE  HUMOKS  AND  REALITIES  OF  GOING  TO  SEA. 

It  is  really  of  no  consequence  whatever,  why  or  when  I 
crossed  the  Atlantic  :  this  being  the  fact,  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  explain  both,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  romancer 
dwells  at  length  upon  the  incident  which  he  has  just  declared 
it  "  unnecessary  to  mention." 

The  time,  as  already  indicated,  was  the  Summer  of  1865 
— ^just  as  the  last  echoes  of  the  battles  of  the  War  for  the 
Union  were  dying  away,  and  when  the  flock  of  Americans, 
kept  away  from  the  fields  of  Europe  for  the  two  or  three 
preceding  years  by  the  scare-crows  of  national  shame  and 
gold-premium,  were  rushing  over  with  the  avidity  of  so 
many  blackbirds  who  have  just  been  informed  by  the  chief 
of  the  predatory  clan  that  "  the  man  with  the  gun  has  gone 
home!" 

Not  that  I  went  to  Europe  because  others  were  going : 
whatever  other  vices  I  may  have  manifested,  acting  in 
concert  with  others  has  never  been  one  of  them  !  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  I  went  principally  because  I  was  the 
farthest  from  being  ready  to  go,  and  the  least  fitted  for  such 
an  excursion,  of  any  man  in  the  migrating  crowd.  I  was 
out  of  health,  and  consequently  in  that  charmingly-nervous 
state  which  makes  a  mountain   of   every  mole-hill  (wet  or 
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dry  ;)  I  was  worse  out  of  money  than  I  had  been  in  a  de- 
cade, and  so  excellently  fitted  to  pay  the  still-lingerino- 
gold-premium  and  obtain  those  "  circular  letters"  which 
make  foreign  travel  only  half  the  trouble  that  it  is  found 
without  them  ;  and  my  French,  which  I  had  been  improving 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  had  reached  that  point 
of  atrocity  at  which  it  was  much  less  available  than  no  lan- 
guage whatever. 

Decidedly  I  was  a  subject  for  foreign  travel ! — especially 
as  that  year,  of  all  years,  there  was  not  a  single  personal 
friend,  (to  my  knowledge)  on  the  wing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  I  had  the  pleasant  prospect  of  being  alone  as  well 
as  half-sick  and  more  than  half  impecunious.  But  now  see 
the  course  of  reasoning  upon  which  I  proceeded,  and  let  the 
body  of  hesitating  and  procrastinating  travellers  take  my 
word  for  it  that  they  cannot  do  better  than  follow  the  same 
philosophy. 

Year  after  year  I  had  intended  to  go  to  Europe  ;  year 
after  year  I  had  been  almost  ready  ;  year  after  year  I  had 
nearhj  cleared  away  the  rubbish  which  obstructed  my  way, 
and  approached  that  point  of  being  "  able  to  afibrd"  the 
luxury.  In  every  instance  I  had  been  disappointed  ;  and 
now  had  arrived  the  time  when  I  could  not  ijossihly  go. 
Now  for  a  disappointment  on  the  other  side  ;  if  I  had  failed 
under  possibility,  it  remained  to  show  that  I  could  succeed 
under  impossibilities.  It  is  a  little  doubtful  whether  I  have 
made  my  course  of  reasoning  exactly  clear  ;  but  the  fact 
remains  that  it  was  clear  to  myself,  and  that  I  acted  upon  it. 
Let  a  few  thousands  of  others  who  have  never  yet  exchanged 
continents,  and  who  stand  shivering  and  dallying  on  the 
brink  of  the  great  sea  over  which  (not  i7ito  which)  they  so 
much  wish  to  plunge — let  them  "  stop  getting  ready"  and 
go  over,  with  very  few  preparations  (the  fewer  the  better,) 
and  with  not  much  more  baggage  than  they  would  take  with 
them  on  a  fortnight's  trip  to  Montreal,  Quebec  and  the 
Saguenay. 

The  fact  may  before  this  time  have  made  itself  manifest, 
that  I  am  writing  cursorily,  desultorily,  and  very  much 
more  as  one  would  hold  chat  with  a  body  of  friends  than 
with  any  attempt  at  the  dignity  of  book-making.  Such 
being  the  case,  let  us  be  eminently  practical  for  a  moment, 
and  consider  the  two  items  of  expense  and  clothing. 
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Clothing  first,  as  it  will  always  be  found  politic  for  a  man 
to  put  on  his  garments  before  he  goes  out  to  spend  money. 
My  point  of  view  is  for  the  male  sex,  but  the  female    will 
find   it  easily  varied   to   their   requirements.     For  crossing 
the   North   Atlantic,  to  return  in  three  months,  the  first  re- 
quirement is  a  suit  of  thick  clothes,  so  old  and  valueless 
that  one  can  lounge  upon  the  deck  in  them,  with  no  fear  of 
damage.      (Dandyism   is   at    a    discount,   at  sea — a   lesson 
quickly  and  surely  learned.)     Clothing  thick,  because    sea- 
air   is   nearly   always  damp  and   generally  cool.     Then    as 
thick  an  overcoat  and  gloves  as  can  well  be  procured — the 
use  of  which  will  become  patent,  either  among  the  fogs  and 
possible   ice-bergs  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  or  on  the 
Irish   coast.      A  thick    blanket,   or  what  is  still   better,  a 
rough  buffalo  robe,  to  make   lounging  upon  deck  the  easier 
and    warmer.       For   even   midsummer    wear    in    England, 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  a  neat  travelling  suit  of  thick   cloth, 
which   will   scarcely    ever   be  found  too  warm,  while  in  all 
three  a  light  summer  overcoat  will  be  found  a  convenience. 
For    southward    of   the    British    Channel,    a    suit    of   dark 
summer   cloths  or  flannels,  useful  occasionally,  but  by  no 
means  to  be  depended  upon,  and  never  to  be  worn  without 
heavy    underclothing.     Heavy    wool  underclothing  at  sea, 
with    courage  enough  to  double  it  if  comfort  so  requires. 
A  dress  suit,  if  there  is  plenty  of  room   in  the   trunks,   not 
otherwise,  as  there  is  very  little  occasion  for  it  on  a  tour  of 
this  character.     (Mine  came  out  of   my  trunk  one   Sunday 
morning,  at  sea,  because  I  wished   my  fellow-passengers   to 
know  that  I  had  something  better  than  my  dingy  iron-gray  : 
for  the  rest  of  the  time,  it  slumbered  peacefully,  but  much 
wrinkled,  in  its  leathern  tomb.)     Plenty  of  linen   and  white 
goods,  to  avoid   being  at  the    mercy  of  washer-women    at 
times  of  sudden   transit — though   the  fact  may  well  be  re- 
membered that  all  the  latter  description  of  goods  can  be 
laid  in  much  cheaper  at  Liverpool,  London,  or  even  at  Paris, 
than  in  America  under  the  present  regime.     As  few  trunks 
as  possible,  and  all  the  better  if  small   enough  to  find  place 
in  the  state-room  and  escape  the  all-engulfing  "  hold."     A 
satchel  or  carpet-bag,  plainly  marked,  for  short  flying  visits 
away  from  the  great  cities  ;  a  low  crowned  tourist  hat,  of 
felt ;  and  for  England  (first  of  indispensables)  an  umbrella. 
Not  much  baggage — I  have  said  it  before.     I  fancy   that 
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if  tlie  body  of  travellers  knew  how  thoroughly  they  were 
slaves  to  their  big  trunks  and  the  multiplicity  of  them,  they 
would  at  once  escape  an  annoyance  and  avoid  annoying  their 
fellow  passengers.  If  one  wishes  to  escape  the  payment  of 
extra  freight  money,  and  still  carry  across  the  contents  of  a 
dry-goods  store,  of  course  the  matter  of  "  convenience"  may 
be  different.  Not  many  of  the  port  saloon  passengers  by  the 
good  old  City  of  Baltimore,  on  her  last  westward  run  of  the 
summer  of  1865,  will  soon  forget  the  clutter  of  big  trunks 
down  the  gangways,  which  went  waltzing  about  in  that  rough 
sea  off  Cape  Clear.  They  seemed  to  be  innumerable  as  well 
as  colossal ;  and  nobody  owned  them.  It  was  not  until  the 
tug  was  taking  on  the  baggage  on  the  morning  of  landing,  off 
Canal-street,  that  they  did  find  a  claimant,  and  that  the  in- 
dignant passengers  found  how  they  had  been  crowded  and 
victimized  (without  any  collusion  of  the  ship's  officers)  by 
one  passenger  who  had  brought  over  thirteen  Saratoga 
trunks  full  of  goods,  and  stowed  them  all  in  the  cabins  !  I 
only  wish  (I  do  not  know)  that  after  cheating  the  Steamship 
Company  by  running  them  through  as  personal  baggage,  our 
smart  friend  tried  to  run  them  through  the  Custom  House, 
and  had  them  all  confiscated. — a  sacrifice  to  the  shins  thoy 
had  broken  and  the  tempers  they  had  ruffled  ! 

And  now  of  the  cost  of  a  few  weeks'  run  "  over  sea," 
about  which  so  many  have  a  sort  of  dim  conception  that  it 
must  be  calculated  by  the  million.  Maximum — any  amount 
that  Cra5sus  may  choose  to  dispense.  I  know  one  Ameri- 
can gentleman  who,  in  that  very  summer  of  '65,  single- 
handed,  spent  seven  thousand  dollars  in  seven  weeks'  ab- 
sence from  New  York.  I  knaw  of  some,  who  seemed  to 
enjoy  themselves  very  nearly  as  well,  whose  whole  expend- 
iture within  the  same  space  did  not  reach  seven  hundred. 
And  I  know  that  any  man  who  will,  and  who  chooses  to 
exercise  careful  economy  and  yet  enjoy  all  absolute  com- 
forts, can  spend  sixty  days  of  absence,  twenty  of  them  at 
sea,  with  saloon  passage,  on  a  first-class  steamer,  and  the  re- 
maining forty  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland  and  France — 
for  six  hundred  dollars  in  gold,  or  eight  hundred  if  the  time 
is  extended  to  ninety  days,  and  the  trip  made  to  include  the 
Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  part  of  the  German  cities.  A  thousand 
to  twelve  hundred  will  extend  the  trip  two  more  months  (to 
five)  and  take  in  Italy,  the  south  of  France  and  some  portion 
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of  Spain  ;  and  fifteen  hundred,  with  the  time  extended  to  six 
or  six-and-a-half  months,  will  add  the  Mediterranean  ports, 
a  glimpse  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt.  Few 
men  travel  so  cheaply,  I  suppose  ;  and  yet  far  less  money 
is  spent  in  travelling  than  the  untravelled  world  are  likely 
to  believe,  "  travellers'  stories"  being  nearly  as  large  with 
reference  to  the  item  of  expenditure  as  to  that  of  thrilling 
adventure.  These  figures  are  not  very  startling,  to  the  ex- 
pansive (not  to  say  expensive)  American  idea ;  and  I 
hazard  the  painful  suspicion  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  that 
I  habitually  carried  a  sausage-lunch  in  my  pocket  and  trav- 
elled in  the  meanest  class  of  emigrant-conveyances — in 
order  to  sweep  away  a  little  of  the  mist  covering  the  eyes  of 
the  public,  and  induce  more  men  of  moderate  means  and 
ideas  to  broaden  their  views  by  crossing  the  great  sea  and 
observing  the  widely-different  skies  and  lands  which  lie  be- 
yond it.  Especially  is  the  hint  worth  something,  now  when 
that  spring  is  only  a  few  weeks  removed,  which  will  be  sig- 
nalized (if  Dr.  Cumming's  end  of  the  world  does  not  in- 
tervene) by  the  greatest  gathering  ever  seen  by  the  civilized 
world — the  French  International  Exposition  in  the  Champ 
de  Mars. 

But  all  this  while,  I  am  just  reminded,  I  have  been  doing 
like  the  stay-at-home  people — talking  of  going  to  sea  and 
abroad,  without  making  any  definite  progress  in  that  di- 
rection. Let  the  fault  be  at  once  repaired,  and  let  the  other 
hints  to  travellers  (of  which  I  have  an  unlimited  quantity  in 
store)  be  kept  until  we  have  at  least  reached  "  blue  water." 

There  may  have  been  hotter  days,  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  than  that  of  early  July,  when  the  jubilant  guns  of 
the  Victory  Fourth  had  just  ceased  booming,  on  which  I 
found  myself  one  of  the  temporary  proprietors  of  the  Inman 
steamship  City  of  Boston,  whereof  Captain  Kennedy,  now 
Admiral  of  the  fleet,  in  charge  of  the  magnificent  new  City 
of  Paris,  was  the  commander.  There  may  have  been  hotter 
days,  I  say  :  thank  all  the  fates  that  I  had  not  felt  them  ! 
Not  to  endorse  the  statement  of  one  of  the  City  Fathers  of 
Philadelphia  who  had  come  over  to  make  the  run  with  us, 
that  "  they  were  frying  pancakes  on  the  sidewalks  of  Walnufc- 
street  and  boiling  fish  in  the  Delaware'' — certain  it  is  that 
the  Central  Park  had  proved  a  bake-ovcn,  the  night  before, 
and  that  even  the  salt  breezes  of  far  down-east  seemed  to 
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have  altogether  lost  their  cooling  quality.  Rememhering 
how  the  south-easter  almost  always  blew  in  a  new  life,  of 
summer  afternoons  at  Long  Branch  and  Cape  May,  going 
to  sea  seemed  literally  about  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do, 
by  way  of  getting  such  a  refreshener  all  the  time  ;  and 
how,  that  day,  as  I  rolled  down  to  the  busy  wharf,  bidding 
a  reluctant  farewell  to  Blossom,  and  Sunshine,  and  the  Doc- 
tor,— how  I  pitied  those  who  were  not  going  to  sea — who 
were  to  remain  ashore  and  swelter  on,  while  I  floated  over 
the  pleasant  waters  of  Paradise  I  About  that  latter  word — 
ahem  I — perhaps  the  less  said  on  that  subject,  the  better; 
but  it  reminds  me  that  I  am  not  yet  ready  to  proceed 
on  my  voyage — that  I  must  stop  to  recite  a  few  rhymes, 
just  as  the  opera  heroes  and  heroines,  finding  themselves 
in  a  position  involving  danger  and  requiring  strict  con- 
cealment, always  stop  and  pour  out  a  song  at  the  top  of 
their  voices. 

Yes,  I  had  written  a  poem — a  farewell  poem,  or  at  least 
a  certain  number  of  "  lines  beginning  with  capital  letters," 
which,  by  courtesy,  are  supposed  to  constitute  poetry.  It 
contained  a  little  common  sense  and  more  nonsense  ;  a  few 
feeble  attempts  at  being  jotular,  and  some  attempts  much 
more  successful  at  being  lugubrious  ;  and  here  it  follows— 
bad  pun  in  the  title,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  unfortunate 
brood : 


AN    AFFECTIONATE   GOOD-b'yE. 

I'm  going  to  sea;  exactly  what, 
I've  but  the  dimmest  sort  of  notion  ; 

Yet  plain  one  portion  of  my  lot — 
I'm  going  to  see — the  ocean. 

"  These  are  not  the  romantic  times," 

When  Indians,  wishing  to  skedaddle, 
Could  always  move  to  other  climes. 
Assisted  by  the  paddle. 

Though  Billy  Florence  o'er  the  sea 

Ran  off  last  week,  per  mail  Cunarder, 
A  different  fate  remained  for  me— 
A  narrower  and  harder. 
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Gotham's  Wise  Men  obtained  a  bowl 
When  they  went  gayly  seaward  rowing ; 

I,  dense  of  body  as  of  soul, 
Astride  a  scTew  am  going. 

And  yet  no  matter  what  the  waves 
Our  venturous  barlt  is  heaved  and  tost  on ; 

How  can  men  meet  with  ocean  graves, 
Who  ne'er  go  out  of  Boston  f 

I  only  hope  that  Captain  mine, 

Hight  Kennedy,  the  brave,  the  able — 
Though  malting  trips  o'er  Inman's  line. 

Won't  trip  us  o'er  the  cable. 

And  if  an  iceberg  heaves  in  sight, 

Or  out  of  sight— I'm  not  partic'lar— 
Reduplicating  Jarrett's  fright 

With  horrid  perpendic'lar — 

However  all  might  think  it  nice 

To  see  in  death  the  monster  melting 
Before  a  thousand  tons  of  ice 

Come  on  us,  downward  pelting — 

Tet  if  the  Captain  wishes  each, 

(Like  mandrake  pills)  an  active  liver, 
When  such  a  vessel  comes  in  reach, 

A  good  wide  herth  he'll  give  her. 

But  all  the  perils  of  the  sea 

Lie  not,  methinks,  in  frozen  water ; 
Boreas  may  pipe  (his  eye)  at  me. 

Or  fire-fiends  blow  me— hotter  1 

The  sea  may  rear  up,  "  mountain-high," 

As  told  in  nautical  romances — 
Leaving  the  question — live  or  die  ? — 

At  very  even  chances. 

(Chances  that  we  must  take,  I  know, 

But  count  me  out,  in  such  a  lottery  : 
For  mountains,  like  potatoes,  go 

The  better  when  not  watery) 

Or  round  the  ship,  with  wiggling  tails, 

The  sharks  may  watch  us,  slowly  swimmin', 
Knowing  how  patience  oft  avails 
With  other  game  than  women  I 
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But  that  adventurons  shark  let's  see 
Who  takes  me  whole  !    Beyond  a  question 

The  fish  that,  makes  one  gulp  of  me 
Will  need  a  good  digestion. 

Still,  think  how  past  sins  cloud  the  brow, 
Haunting  the  memory  fondly  nursing  it ! — 

Tve  fished,  and  rhymed,  and  yet,  somehow, 
I  don't  feel  like  re-verse-ing  it. 


But  dearer  ties  than  these,  I  ween. 
There  may  be — ties  at  whicli  the  jester 

Drops  down  his  mask — one  moment  seen 
The  tears  his  cheeks  that  blister. 


Dear  ties ;  too  sacred  far  for  words  ! 

Sweet  names  that  can't  be  lightly  spoken  !- 
To  which  the  heart,  like  love-loosed  birds, 

Flies  back  with  many  a  token. 

As  swiftly  o'er  three  thousand  miles 
Of  sunny  sea  and  foam-capped  billow. 

As  when  fond  looks  could  answer  smiles 
Bent  o'er  a  morning  pillow.  * 

God  bless  them  all !    God  keep  us  all! — 
Whether  an  absence  short  and  fleeting 

Is  followed  quick  by  love's  sweet  thrall, 
In  fond  and  rapturous  meeting — 

Or  weakened  bolt,  or  failing  health, 
Or  heaven's  decree,  as  blind  as  certain, 

Beggars  that  mine  of  loving  wealth 
And  drops  the  final  curtain !  ■„ 

Have  I  grown  serious  ?    Then  'tis  time 
To  close,  ere  reaching  melancholy — 

What  may  at  last  become  a  crime, 
Though  it  began  a  folly. 

"  My  native  land,  good  night !"     So  writes 
One  Byron  :  taught  by  various  warnings, 
I  bid  mine  several  "  good  nights," 
In  hope  of  more  "  good  mornings." 
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Such  was  my  formal  farewell — immensely  important  to 
myself,  and  perhaps  read  with  interest  by  half-a-dozen  ;  but 
producicg  the  same  violent  agitation  in  the  public  mind 
that  was  excited  in  the  proverbial  ox  when  the  fly  alighted 
on  his  off  horn,  I  may  have  occasion  to  show,  directly, 
what  abject  folly  some  portions  of  it  really  contained  ;  and  I 
may  have  the  corresponding  duty  of  demonstrating  what 
prophetic  truths  lay  hidden  away  in  some  of  the  other  and 
less  flippant  lines. 

And  this  brings  me  back  again  to  that  hot  July  morning 
and  the  strange  spectacle  presented  on  the  deck  of  the 
Inmau  steamer.  The  morning  of  departure,  of  any  pas- 
senger-steamer, is  always  busy,  bustling,  wearisome  and 
instructive,  to  any  observant  eye  ;  but  it  assumes  a  new 
force,  in  all  these  regards,  when  viewed  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  passenger.  I  think  that  for  the  time,  to  him  (not 
necessarily  to  her,  always,)  everything  is  seen  through  a 
false  medium,  and  exaggerated.  The  pains  of  parting  and 
absence,  the  hopes  of  coming  instruction  and  pleasure,  the 
possibilities  of  untried  danger,  and  the  probable  powers  of 
endurance  of  the  vessel  which  is  to  be  for  so  many  days  at 
once  the  only  home  and  the  only  refuge  from  a  universal 
surrounding  element  of  death — all  these  are  exaggerated  at 
such  a  time,  I  know  :  perhaps  the  number  participating  and 
the  noise  they  make  are  likewise  seen  and  heard  through  a 
correspondingly  distorted  medium.  Perhaps  there  were 
only  five  hundred  on  the  dock,  instead  of  the  two  thousand 
whom  I  saw  there  ;  with  ten  carriages  at  any  one  time,  in- 
stead of  forty,  and  all  locked  together  and  slowly  extricated 
by  angry  policemen ;  with  ten  orange-and-cherry-women, 
instead  of  fifty  ;  and  only  twenty  instead  of  two  hundred 
dealers  in  camp-stools  and  deck-chairs,  crowding  up  to  the 
side  to  dispose  of  those  indispensable  articles  at  very  much 
their  own  prices. 

(Parenthetically,  no  passenger  by  any  of  the  Liverpool 
steamers  should  neglect  to  provide  himself  with  a  deck- 
chair,  however  cheap  and  simple  :  the  convenience,  in  the 
oft-recurring  necessity  for  a  change  of  sitting-quarters,  at 
sea,  is  almost  beyond  estimation,  and  no  vessel  carries  a 
sufficiency  of  them  as  part  of  her  outfit.  Parenthetically, 
again — where,  oh  good-looking  Thompson,  erewhile  second 
steward  of  the  City  of  Boston — where,  oh  Thompson,  is  the 
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deck  chair  purchased  on  that  hot  July  morning,  afterward 
supporting  my  trifling  weight  in  many  an  hour  of  languor 
and  disability,  [when  I  could  get  it !]  and  which  I  confided 
to  thee  at  the  Huskisson  Docks,  at  Liverpool,  to  be  "  kept 
till  called  for  ?"  Where  is  it,  oh  Thompson  ?  to  what  un- 
hallowed ponderosity  of  manhood  didst  thou  sell  it? — or  what 
dainty  lightness  of  womanhood  received  it  as  a  gift  from 
thy  over-liberal  hands  1  Thou  need'st  not  answer,  oh 
Thompson,  as  thou  wilt  not — this  is  but  a  parenthesis.) 

I  may  have  been  mistaken,  too,  in  my  impression  that 
nineteen  hundred  capacious  trunks  were  being  lowered  into 
the  hold  of  the  patient  steamer,  while  eleven  hundred,  each 
larger  than  the  other,  blocked  up  the  gangways.  There 
may  not  have  been  more  than  two  or  three  hundred  saloon- 
passengers,  instead  of  my  impressional  thousand,  rushing 
around  in  search  of  certain  numbered  berths  or  state-rooms, 
imploring  stewards  and  sailors  to  carry  down  the  smaller  of 
their  trunks  to  their  rooms  (without  crossing  their  willing 
palms  with  even  a  shilling  English — a  childish  folly  !)  or 
rushing  ashore  to  procure  just  one  more  little  thing  forgotten 
in  the  hurry  of  coming  on  board.  There  may  not  have  been 
more  than  ten  stay-at-home  people,  male  and  female,  on 
board,  to  each  passenger,  two  or  three  thousand  in  all,  "  see- 
ing them  ofi","  receiving  and  giving  commissions,  wishing 
"  that  they  were  going,"  tendering  advice  as  to  clothing  and 
surreptitious  lemons  as  aids  against  sea-sickness,  and  neg- 
lecting to  go  on  shore  at  the  ringing  of  any  of  the  earlier 
bells,  so  as  to  be  fearfully  in  the  way  and  very  much  in 
danger  of  cold  baths,  at  the  last  rush.  There  may  not  have 
been  more  than  fifty  weeping  and  wringing  hands  in  hope- 
less separations,  though  there  seemed  to  me  at  least  five 
hundred  :  I  have  before  said  that  probably  everything  was 
exaggerated  and  unreal. 

How  should  I  know,  by  the  way,  what  was  in  sight,  or 
(yet  more  difficult)  what  was  hidden  ?  There  may  have 
been  escapes  and  partings,  that  morning,  each  worthy  of  the 
pen  of  the  romancer.  That  pale  woman  in  black,  whom  I 
remember  so  well,  may  have  been  weeping  to  think  that,  as 
we  ran  down  the  bay,  she  would  look  over  to  Greenwood 
and  catch  the  last  distant  glimpse  of  the  spot  where  her 
dear  child  lay  buried  ;  that  man  of  the  world,  felicitously 
rubbing  his  hands  as  he  walked  the  deck,  and  yet  glancing  a 
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little  nervously  at  the  wharf  and  his  watch,  may  have  been 
slipping  away  from  a  wife,  a  victim,  or  a  creditor  ;  nay,  for 
that  sombre,  absorbed  and  yet  observant  man  with  the  opera- 
glass  over  his  shoulder  and  the  thin  gray  dashes  among  his 
dark  hair,  pacing  the  deck,  like  the  other,  but  pacing  it  with 
a  less  nervous  stride,  and  seeming  to  have  neither  direction 
for  his  eyes  nor  friend  in  the  world  to  bid  him  good-bye — 
for  him  (who  knows  ?)  there  may  have  been  pale  hidden 
faces  watching  beyond  those  spiles  and  timbers  of  the  lower 
wharf,  and  eyes  raining  bitter  tears  that  they  had  not  even 
the  poor  privilege  of  showing,  and  hands  clasped  in  an  agony 
of  loneliness  almost  too  great  to  bear,  but  trembling  lips 
uttering  such  desolate  prayers  as  yet  found  their  way  up  to 
Heaven  and  made  a  benediction  over  him  in  the  wild  mid- 
night at  sea.  And  he  may  have  been  (I  hate  to  spoil  ro- 
mance, but  it  cannot  be  avoided,  sometimes)  an  Italian  bar- 
ber going  home  from  a  tour  in  America  as  a  Count ;  or  a 
German  landsknect  with  only  one  thought  in  his  brain — get- 
ting home  to  Munich  for  better  beer  than  they  brew  at  Jer- 
sey Guttenberg.  This  may  have  been,  I  say  ;  and  a  hundred, 
more  such  dramas  may  have  been  that  moment  in  course  of 
action.  Asmodeus,  the  seer  of  the  hidden,  possibly  finds  many 
far  less  interesting  studies  than  those  which  he  pursues  on 
the  decks  of  departing  ships  and  the  wharves  dotted  with 
the  forsaken  and  the  Ion  ply. 

Perhaps  not  unnaturally,  the  name  of  Asmodeus  brings 
up  that  of  Mephistopheles,  a  much  less  amiable  spirit  of 
darkness.  If  he  was  on  board  the  City  of  Boston  that  day,  I 
fancy  that  he  enjoyed  a  laugh  only  less  profound  than  that 
which  greeted  Faust,  and  M-arguerite  at  the  moonlight  win- 
dow. How  the  old  fellow  must  have  chuckled,  looking  into 
the  saloon,  to  see  that  crowd  of  anxious  people,  more  than 
half  of  them  ladies,  arranging  and  almost  fighting  for  good 
places  at  table,  as  they  might  have  done  for  a  long  voyage 
up  the  Hudson.  Good  people  ! — Mephistopheles  must  have 
sneered — if  you  only  dreamed  how  little  you  will  care  about 
places  at  the  festive  board,  before  two  days  at  sea  ! — how 
food  will  be  a  loathing  and  the  process  of  deglutition  painfully 
reversed  I — mcthinks  there  would  be  less  coaxing  of  Thomp- 
son and  less  pinning  of  visiting-cards  on  the  striped  damask 
of  those  long  tables.     But  this   may  be  a  delicate  subject, 
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and  I  forbear — as  my  generous  nature  lias  a  habit  of  doing 
■when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  continuing. 

How  long,  how  very  long  seemed  those  half-hours  between 
eleven  and  half-past  twelve,  while  the  farewells  were  being 
made,  the  decks  clearing,  and  the  mails  waited  for  !  Pain- 
ful, I  thought  at  one  moment,  as  the  time  elapsing  between 
the  closing  of  a  coffin  and  the  stepping  in  of  the  bearers. 
Not  in  a  hurry,  any  of  us — oh  no,  wo  rather  clung  to  the  old 
land  that  would  be  next  day  only  a  memory  ;  but  the  ordeal 
of  separation  must  come,  and  in  amputation  the  most  merci- 
ful surgeon  is  the  speediest. 

One  !  A  loud,  long  rumble  on  the  dock  and  a  bustle 
everywhere.  The  long  wagon  with  the  United  States  mails 
was  dashing  down — it  had  stopped — its  load  of  heavy  bags, 
was  being  tumbled  out  and  on  board — a  quick  sharp  ringing 
of  the  bell — a  few  hasty  springs  to  shore — the  casting  off  of 
ponderous  hawsers  from  the  spiles — a  throb  like  the  sudden 
springing  into  life  of  a  mighty  pulse  that  had  been  sleeping, 
as  the  great  screw  wrestled  round  its  laboring  arms — a  shout 
of  mingled  farewells  over  bulwarks — the  firing  of  two  guns 
that  seemed  to  blend  death  and  victory — cheers,  the  waving 
of  hats  and  handkerchiefs — a  slow,  creeping,  steady  motion 
away  from  the  wharf  that  seemed  to  be  receding  quite 
as  fast  as  ourselves — and  the  City  of  Boston  was  following 
the  white  funnel  of  the  Virginia  down  the  harbor.  Such  a 
departure — nothing  more — as  the  wharves  of  New  York 
city  see  at  least  a  thousand  times  a  year  ;  and  yet  how 
much  to  some  of  us  ! 

Fade  away  behind  the  Long  Island  hills,  spires  of  the 
Empire  City,  with  that  of  Old  Trinity  overtopping  you  all ! 
Go  back  to  your  homes,  desolate  yet  hopeful  ones  who  have 
given  up  half  your  lives  to  wind  and  sea  !  And  you,  festive 
voyagers,  take  that  long,  pleasant  heaving  swell  which  meets 
the  steamer  at  the  Point  of  the  Hook,  as  a  gentle  premoni- 
tion, and  prepare  for — bah  I — there  I  am  upon  forbidden 
ground  again  I 

What  a  glorious  golden  summer  afternoon  was  that  when 
the  first  blue  hills  of  Navesink  and  then  the  Long  Island 
shores  faded  away  behind  us  ;  when  we  slowed  engine  to 
put  the  spry  little  pilot  down  into  his  cockle-shell  of  a  boat, 
and  sent  back  by  him  our  last  pencilled  words  of  remem- 
brance to  loved  ones  !     And  how,  as  the  evening  fell,  and 
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we  were  heaving  under  the  light  of  a  full  moon  on  a  swell 
as  gentle  as  that  of  Tappan  Zee  when  the  south  wind  ruffles 
it — how  the  Atlantic  seemed  a  very  amiable  monster,  in- 
deed, and  some  of  us  quoted  that  pleasant  line  about  "  sail- 
ing on  a  summer  sea,"  and  wondered  why  there  was  ever  a 
tremor  or  a  hesitation  about  a  thing  so  trifling  ! 

It  was,  indeed,  then,  and  for  the  next  two  days,  a  summer 
sea  over  which  we  were  sailing.  The  waves  of  some  broad 
river  or  land-locked  bay — nothing  more  ;  and  just  that  gentle 
pitch  and  pleasant  roll  sufficient  to  remind  us  that  we  were 
on  the  cool,  changeable,  delicious  sea,  and  not  upon  the  hot, 
dusty,  monotonous,  unendurable  land.  And  how  imprudent 
people  slept  under  open  dead-lights,  with  the  opposite  ven- 
tilators open,  and  caught  colds  and  perilled  future  health 
thereby — believing  that,  as  there  had  been  too  much  of 
heat  on  the  land,  all  the  attainable  coolness  on  the  water 
must  be  so  much  additional  clear  profit  I  Perhaps  it  was  a 
good  thing  that  the  ice-fogs  came  down  on  the  Banks  af 
Newfoundland  and  taught  the  imprudent  ones  a  sharp  lesson 
before  worse  injury  had  been  done  through  ignorance  and 
thoughtlessness. 

But  while  those  golden  days  last,  let  us  glance  for  a  mo- 
ment at  a  few  of  those  peculiar  co?7ijmgftons  de  voyage  who 
eventually  attracted  most  of  my  attention  before  it  was 
ended.  A  dear  little  bonny  bride  of  sixteen,  wedded  only 
two  days  before  leaving  port,  and  accompanying  her  tall, 
gentleuianly,  clerical  husband  on  the  "  wedding  tour  of 
Europe."  The  Russian  Consul-General  at  Havana,  German, 
elderly,  grave  and  ultra-official,  going  home  on  leave  and 
devotedly  attached  to  his  luxurious  deck-chair  of  walnut  and 
reps,  upon  which  a  card  fulfilled  the  same  office  as  the  warn- 
ing "  reserved  "  used  to  perform  on  the  seats  at  the  Academy 
of  Music.  The  Judge  (an  M.  C.,)  his  matron  wife  and  two 
budding  blonde  daughters — at  the  younger  and  prettier  of 
whom  a  bright  young  limb  of  the  law,  burthencd  with  an  unpro- 
fessional Lashfulucss,  looked  those  "  unutterable  things  " 
which  his  tongue  might  learn  to  syllable  in  due  time.  The 
London  Agent  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  crossing  for  the 
thirty-fifth  time,  and  so  intense  an  American  that  he  became 
known  as  "  America,"  in  contradistinction  to  "England,"  a 
caustic  New  York  John  Bull  merchant,  his  chum  in  state- 
room and  antagonist  at  table.     Old  Virginia,  a  stout  Cul* 
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pepper  rebel,  fleeing  away  from  the  national "  wrath  "  which 
was  then  as  yet  supposed  about  "  to  come."  The  Captain, 
a  si^lendid  dragoon,  who  had  ridden  with  poor  Nolan  into 
the  cul  de  sac  of  Balaklava  in  the  Crimean  days,  and  with 
Kilpatrick  and  Plcasanton  into  some  of  the  sharpest  cavalry- 
fights  of  the  just-closed  rebellion.  The  Dragoon,  an  Austrian 
woman  with  robust  form  and  a  threatening  beard,  who  fright- 
ened all  approachers  into  silence,  and  usually  seemed  to  be 
defying  the  waves  as  Ajax  defied  the  lightning.  Diamond, 
the  jeweller,  seeking  health ;  and  Young  Charley,  bright- 
eyed  and  eager,  fresh  from  the  Free  Academy,  and  at  once 
supplying  companionship  to  his  father,  and  taking  an  opening 
peep  at  the  world.  Manilla,  a  Spanish  East  Indian,  little, 
withered,  brown  as  one  of  the  cigars  he  was  continually 
smoking,  and  eternally  mumbling  a  jargon  of  grumbling  and 
bewailing  that  very  few  understood  and  still  fewer  heeded. 
The  irrepressible  and  ubiquitous  Governor,  intent  on  observa- 
tion, very  much  in  the  way  but  endured  as  people  endure 
rats  and  mosquitos,  alternately  amusing  and  lugubrious, 
prone  to  long  stories  and  large  sensations,  and  with  that 
everlasting  note-book  more  than  a  little  obtrusive.  These, 
as  types,  with  something  more  than  a  hundred  additional 
in  the  saloon,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty  returning  wanderers 
preceding  us  by  a  few  hundred  feet,  making  up  what  the 
ship-news  columns  of  the  dailies  report  as  "  others  in  the 
steerage." 

While  these  golden  quiet  days  last,  too,  perhaps  no  bet- 
ter use  can  be  made  of  words,  than  to  picture,  briefly,  the 
occupations  of  a  pleasant  (or  reasonably  pleasant)  day  at  sea, 
on  a  first-class  New  York  and  Liverpool  steamship. 

However  quiet  the  mornin'jc  otherwise,  it  is  not  very  easy 
to  sleep  after  that  inevitable  washing  of  decks  begins  at 
about  four  bells  (six  o'clock,)  which  is  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  waves  that  might  have  dashed  over  the  ship  in  rougher 
weather,  and  make  her  clean  and  fragrant  (supposedly)  as  a 
well-scoured  school-child,  for  the  balance  of  the  day.  Out 
of  berth,  then,  by  an  easily-executed  roll  if  the  lower  one  of 
the  state-room  be  occupied,  and  with  what  careful  "  climbing 
down"  may  be  necessary  if  the  dormitory  be  an  upper  one. 
The  state  rooms  (of  which  the  berths  are  either  two  or  four) 
are  by  no  means  those  palaces  of  unlimited  extent  which 
imaginative  minds  might  so  easily  build  ;  nor  have  they  all 
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tbe  "  modern  improvements''  so  readily  supplied  from  the 
same  "  general  furnishing  warehouse."  They  are  simply 
cozy  little  boxes,  carpeted,  and  with  the  two  or  four  shelves 
mattresscd  and  bed-clothed  ;  and  with  that  impression  of  the 
secure  as  opposed  to  the  convenient,  conveyed  by  the  drink- 
ing-bottle  plumped  into  a  tight  rack  over  the  wash-stand, 
the  broad-bottomed  tin  jug  buttoned  into  the  closet  below, 
and  all  other  frangible  goods  correspondingly  compelled  into 
place — with  that  impression  of  the  secure,  I  say,  which  keeps 
continually  before  the  mind  of  the  lodger  (I  do  not  say  the 
sleeper)  the  fact  that  the  vessel  may  be  expected  to  proceed 
upon  one  side  or  with  the  bottom  up,  at  any  moment.  Not 
painted  with  studied  elegance,  as  some  of  the  habitual  pas- 
sengers by  American  river  or  Sound  might  be  likely  to  sup- 
pose— but  with  a  more  re-assuring  prospect  than  any  paint, 
or  gilding,  or  upholstery  could  furnish,  in  the  ranges  and 
clusters  of  iron  bolt-heads  that  stud  the  ceiling  and  tell  of 
the  massive  deck  completing  the  shell  of  screwed  and  bolted 
and  riveted  iron, 

Such  being  the  size  and  appointments  of  the  state-rooms, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  opportunities  for  the  toilet  aro 
not  remarkably  extensive  ;  and  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween two  occupants  of  the  same  room  is  not  to  be  under- 
valued, leading  one  to  remain  recumbent  while  the  other 
performs  those  mysteries  considered  indispensable.  This, 
even  if  there  should  be  truth  in  that  allegation  which  charges 
upon  joint-tenants  of  that  limited  territory  habits  of  using 
the  same  tooth-brurih  and  even  invading  the  same  slippers  ! 
All  the  space  is  not  too  much  for  a  single  dresser,  especially 
if  the  motion  of  the  vessel  chances  to  be  a  mingled  roll  and 
pitch,  when  all  the  four  circumferences  of  the  room  are 
likely  to  be  visited  in  turn,  during  temporary  suspensions 
of  the  perpendicular. 

But,  the  personal  adornments  being  completed,  ascension 
to  the  deck  comes  next  in  order.  This  is  by  no  means  the 
mere  bagatelle  of  ascending  steps,  known  to  simple  landsmen, 
even  in  good  weather.  A  little  attention  to  the  brass  hand- 
railings  of  the  lower  companion  is  politic,  and  yet  a  more 
careful  observance  of  those  at  either  side  of  the  extreme 
quarter,  leading  to  the  upper  deck.  That  moment  when  the 
ship  heels  to  starboard,  is  the  best  for  making  a  sudden  rush 
up   the   starboard   companion,    and  vice  versa.     For    heavy 
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weather  only  two  rules  are  available — a  death-grip  to  any- 
thing that  can  be  grasped,  and  as  few  ascents  and  descents 
as  practicable. 

And,  the  upper  deck  reached,  what  an  exhilaration  is  that 
of  a  fine  morning  at  sea  !  There  mny  be  something  in  the 
arcana  of  enjoyment  superior  to  that  cloudless  sunshine  — 
those  flashing  crested  waves  that  dash  with  lines  of  snowy 
white  the  broad  deep  blue — the  ship  throbbing  with  life  and 
bounding  with  just  that  steed-like  motion  which  recalls  By- 
ron and  "  Childe  Harold" — perhaps  a  vessel  or  two  on  the 
horizon  nodding  a  happy  good-morning  from  afar — a  shoal  of 
porpoises  revelling  ia  mad  hilarity  almost  within  harpooning 
distance — that  promenade  of  the  long  deck,  for  a  "  constitu- 
tional" or  an  appetizer,  with  its  score  of  pleasant  greetings 
— that  air  which  bears  no  taint  of  dust  or  fever,  and  visits 
the  lungs  like  a  benediction — there  may  be  something  be- 
yond all  this,  I  say  ;  but  few,  even  of  tlie  world's  happiest, 
have  made  the  discovery.  It  is  a  new  life,  to  the  landsman 
— a  fresh  existence — Willis's  idea  of  the  Turkish  bath  made 
enduring — something  the  very  memory  of  which  could  no 
more  be  purchased  away,  were  such  a  thing  possible,  than 
that  of  a  first  love  or  a  life  sorrow. 

Then  what  an  appetite,  lonj  before  the  anxiously-awaited 
eight  bells  (eight  o'clock)  calls  to  the  first  breakfast,  or  two 
(nine)  to  the  second,  comes  in  on  the  bracing  air,  and  as- 
cends with  the  fumes  through  the  galley  ventilators !  For 
be  it  known  that,  within  a  few  hours  of  leaving  the 
wharf,  the  saloon  passengers  are  "  messed  " — divided  into 
the  "  early  "  and  the  "late,"  at  breakfast  and  dinner,  though 
thrown  together  at  supper — the  two  substantial  meals  of 
the  "  early  "  being  at  eight  A.  M.  and  two  P.  M.,  and 
those  of  the  "  late  "  at  nine  and  four.  What  an  appetite,  I 
say,  have  even  the  eight  o'clock  people  I — and  then  what  a 
refinement  upon  appetite  have  the  nine  !  And  wbo,u,  hurry- 
ing in  at  the  steward's  bell,  the  long  tables  are  lined  with 
the  eager  faces,  every  cup  and  dish  secured  in  the  little 
squares  of  the  "  rack  "  which  covers  the  board  (except 
when  the  sea  is  very  "  summery  "  indeed) — then  how  the 
stciiks  and  eggs  and  coff'ee  and  biscuits  disappear,  with  a 
conscientiousness  on  the  part  of  the  eaters  which  indicates 
that  they  intend  to  do  the  whole  of  their  alimentary  duty 
by  the  company,  and  pay  a  substantial  compliment   to  the 
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excellence  of  the  cuisi7ie  !  And  if,  now  and  tlien,  even  in 
the  calmest  weather,  a  cup  of  coffee  xvill  topple  from  its 
perpendicular  and  deposit  the  palatable  liquid  in  the  lap  or 
on  the  table,  instead  of  in  the  mouth — and  if  the  amount 
of  gravy  on  plate  must  be  a  little  accurately  calculated — 
what  then  ? — would  one  wish  to  breakfast  at  sea  with  no  re- 
minder of  the  whereabouts  of  the  breakfast  room  ? 

Then   one  by  one  and  two  by  two  to  the  deck  again,   to 
books,  and  cigars,  and  reading,  and  promenade — to  the  lee 
of  the  hot  funnel  if  the   morning  is  cool,  to    more   exposed 
situations  if  the  wind  is  aft  and  the   sun  is   unclouded.     To 
very  quiet  chairs,  for  ladies  doubtful  of  stomach,  or  gentle- 
men who  chance  to  be  invalid.     To  books,  for  a  few,  though 
I  fancy  that  of  all  places  in  the  world  mid-sea  is   the  least 
favorable  for  reading.     To  cozy  knots  of  chairs  if  there  are 
growing  bonds  between  members  of  the  two  sexes  and  a  lit- 
tle love-making  seems  possible  ;   or  to   promenades  of  two, 
up   and   down   the  long  deck,  when  weather  and  spirit  com- 
bine to  make  such  a  proceeding  enjoyable.       To  thinking  of 
friends  left  behind,  for  a  few  silent  ones   (only   a  few,   and 
only   occasionally    and   in   fine   weather — your   sea-voyager 
thinks  far  more  of  himself,  or  herself,  generally,  than  of  the 
welfare  of  all  the  people  of  both  continents  I      To    watching 
the  setting  and  taking  in  of  sail,  the  hoisting  out  and  throwing 
overboard  of  the  coal-cinders,  the  officers  on  bridge  or  at  the 
compasses,  the  quarter-master  at  the  wheel,  the  dirty  (I  use 
the  word  advisedly)  steerage  passengers  trooping  out  from 
their  kennels  to  wash  up  their  dirty  tins  and  foul  crockery 
at  the  pumps.    To  talking  of  the  last  day's  log  and  next  day's 
expected  run,   with   calculation   on  what   day  and  at  what 
hour  land  will  be  sighted  and  when   reached.     To   listening 
to  the  whistle  of  the  boatswain  (of  which  officer,  by  the  way, 
the  City  of  Boston  had  the  identical  Chucks  of  Marryatt,  and 
the  City  of  Paris  has  him  now — God  bless  his  rotund  figure, 
broad  face  and  little  cap,  and  the  fingers  that   make    such 
twiddles  with  the   pipe  !) — listening  to   that   ever-recurring 
whistle,  and  wondering  "  what  he  is  going  to  do,  noio  !"   To 
telling  chronically  large  stories  to  those  disposed  to  listen — 
a  vice   for  which   I  fancy   there   is  no  where  else  so  much 
temptation  as  at  sea,  and  in  regard  to  which  I   should   not 
like  to  trust  a  seraph  when   shut  away   by  fifteen  hundred 
miles  of  sea,  each  way,  from  the  possibility  of  contradictory 
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witnesses.  To  playing  games  of  chance  and  (so-called)  of 
skill ;  aye,  there's  the  rub,  if  not  always  the  rubber.  But 
this,  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  life  at  sea,  requires 
something  more  than  the  last  lines  of  a  paragraph. 

There  were  not  many  inveterate  gamesters  on  the  good 
City  of  Boston,  that  run  ;  and  most,  if  not  all,  the  card-play- 
ing took  place  of  evenings,  over  the  cleared  supper-tables. 
But  I  am  blending  the  incidents  of  two  runs  in  memory  ; 
and  on  the  staunch  old  City  of  Baltimore,  coming  west,  the 
decks  might  have  been  the  purlieus  of  a  race-course. 
Scarcely  an  hour  of  any  sunny  day  but  saw  a  group  squatted 
on  the  planks,  dealing,  and  cutting,  and  quarrelling  amica- 
bly ;  and  I  shall  not  soon  forget  jolly  Johnny  Mirehouse, 
Captain  of  the  Baltimore  then,  and  now  of  the  City  of  Ant 
werp  (about  whom  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  direct- 
ly,) coming  to  the  funnel  one  day,  after  taking  out  the  con- 
ceit from  a  Spanish  admiral  at  chess  in  the  cabin,  and  ad- 
ministering to  a  knot  of  us  such  a  crushing  defeat  at  euchre, 
that  we  did  not  again  mention  the  game  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  voyage. 

But  cards  or  chess  are  not  the  principal  amusement  with 
the  ennuied  at  sea  ;  nor  yet  is  "  leap-frog,"  or  any  other  of 
the  athletic  games  to  which  the  whole  company  of  saloon- 
passengers  are  sometimes  summoned  as  witnesses,  on  the 
upper  deck,  of  peculiarly  quiet  early  evenings  when  neither 
roll  nor  pitch  are  excessive.  The  latter,  with  "  high-cock- 
alorum" (an  indescribable  jumping  of  everybody  on  and  off 
the  backs  of  all  the  remainder,)  and  the  great  balancing  feat 
of  riding  a  handspike  swung  from  a  spring  rope,  and  knock- 
ing off  a  hat  with  a  pole  from  the  end  thereof — all  these  pro- 
duce bruised  shins  and  occasionally  crushed  noses,  and  they 
only  become  popular  under  very  high  pressure  of  the  gener- 
al spirits.  "  Quoits"  and  "  shovel-board"  are  les  joues  de 
resistance,  good  for  all  classes  of  males  and  a  few  of  the  fe- 
males, and  to  be  depended  upon  for  any  weather  that  does 
not  make  locomotion  inconvenient. 

But,  as  the  droll  plaintiff  remarked  when  his  cose^  had 
been  manipulated  by  an  eloquent  lawyer  in  court,  "  Con- 
found me  if  I  would  know  that  was  me  and  Jones,  if  they 
wasn't  the  same  names  I" — professors  of  those  two  games, 
played  upon  the  land,  would  scarcely  recognize  them  at  sea 
They  are  usually  played  down    the   long   gangways   of  the 
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main  deck,  beside  the  saloons,  anywhere  between  the  wheel- 
house  and  the  engine-room,  to  the  serious  discomfiture  of 
hurrying  stewards  and  gangs  of  men  intent  on  tautening 
braces — the  deck  being  the  "  table  "  for  the  one  and  the 
"  ground  "  for  the  other,  and  the  "  chalky  cliffs  of  Albion  " 
coming  in  play,  in  however  small  pieces,  for  marking  upon 
that  deck  the  hieroglyphics  necessary.  The  chalked  basis 
for  "  shovel-board"  is  a  group  of  spaced  figures,  ranging 
from  1  to  9,  and  with  a  10  at  either  end  (winning  and  los- 
ing, upon  which  certain  circular  flat  blocks  of  six  inches  in 
diameter  are  shoved  from  a  distance  with  a  long-hanc'led 
forked  bread-shovel,  the  counts  being  made  according  to  the 
figures  of  lodgment.  The  amusement  of  this  game,  if  not  its 
eifectiveness,  is  largely  added  to  by  certain  habitual  but  ir- 
regular pitches  and  rolls  of  the  ship,  sending  the  block  en- 
tirely away  from  the  figures,  half  way  to  the  forecastle,  and 
against  the  toes  or  shins  of  unlucky  passers  ;  while  the  pos- 
sibility that  a  hit  inay  be  made — say  one  chance  in  fifty — 
gives  the  whole  affair  a  delightful  piquancy.  "  Quoits"  are 
discs  of  heavy  tarred-rope,  spliced  into  rings,  and  eight  or 
ten  inches  in  diameter,  hurled  in  the  usual  way,  but  only 
counting  when  caught  upon  an  upright  peg,  of  a  foot  in 
height,  kept  in  place  by  a  large  heavy  square  block  as  a 
pedestal.  Here,  too,  the  roll  and  pitch  come  delightfully  in 
play,  to  show  the  "  uncertainty  of  all  human  calculations," 
and  demonstrate  how  far  away  from  actual  success  is  the 
habitual  '"almost"  of  humanity. 

These,  with  perhaps  the  distant  passing  and  signalling  of 
a  bhip  or  steamer,  five  minutes  devoted  to  lunch,  and  tho 
great  event  of  the  "  observation,"  fill  up  the  time  till  dinner 
very  pleasantly.  The  observation,  which  brings  out  sextant 
and  quadrant  in  the  hands  of  the  captain  and  two  or  three 
of  the  officers,  at  high  noon,  puzzling  the  non-nautical  with 
its  glimpses  through  peep-holes  and  reflections  of  horizon  up- 
on infinitesimal  mirrors,  looked  upon  with  great  awe  and 
much  stupid  learned  comment,  but  producing  a  most  satis- 
factory result  to  all  (if  the  .sun  will  consent  to  be  viewed  at 
the  proper  moment) — a  knowledge  of  the  sliip's  whereabouts, 
of  the  distance  logged  since  tlie  preceding  day,  and  of  the 
rapidity  of  transit  toward  the  port  of  destination.  This 
brings  out  watches,  too,  and  provokes  comparison — all  tho 
spirit  of  boasting  rivalry  which,  upon  land,  men  vent  in  fa- 

2* 
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vor  of  tlieir  horses  and  women  of  their  babies,  being  appar- 
cntl}'  conceotrated,  at  sea,  upon  the  excellence  of  their 
watches,  whether  the  object  of  their  admiration  be  a  Jules 
Jurofensen,  worth  half  a  thousand,  or  the  veriest  ten  dollar 
"  turnip"  that  ever  invoked  the  aid  of  the  watchmaker  twice 
a  week ! 

Two  o'clock  brings  dinner  to  the  "  early  birds,"  and  four 
to  those  of  later  fliglit,  who  think  the  honor  of  the  captain's 
table  worth  the  two  hours  of  additional  waiting.  And  let 
no  contemnerof  the  material  suppose  either  that  the  sea- 
air  has  failed  to  bring  those  appetites  calculated  to  do  full 
justice  to  the  occasion — or  that  there  is  a  cuisine  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  (Delmonico's  and  the  Trois  Freres  Pro- 
vengaux  not  left  out  of  the  calculation,)  more  likely  to  tempt 
the  appetite  to  full  exertion  than  those  of  any  of  the  first- 
class  European  steamers,  and  more  especially  of  one  of  the 
crack  steamers  of  the  luman  Line,  which  happens  just  now 
to  be  the  type  under  special  notice.  I  do  not  like  to  think 
myself  a  gourmand  ;  still  I  love  good  food,  recognize  it  with 
an  unfailing  instinct,  and  honor  the  man  who  prepares  and 
the  man  who  orders  it.  Yet  with  this  natural  peculiarity  in- 
volved, and  with  the  additional  recollection  that  there  are 
sea  banquets  at  which  I  should  scarcely  like  to  assist,  (as 
where  they  devour  the  cabin-boy,  or  made  a  tit-bit  of  their 
boot-soles,)  yet  I  have  none  of  that  nervousness  remaining, 
which  expects  deprivation  or  lack  of  variety  daring  a  mere 
crossing  of  the  "  ocean  ferry  ;"  for  1  spent  twenty-three  days 
at  sea,  going  and  returning,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
inji  that  I  have  never  breakfasted  and  dined  so  well  else- 
where  as  during  all  that  period,  except  once  when  for  two 
or  three  days  the  mountain  strawberries  at  the  Profile  House 
in  the  White  Mountains,  seemed  to  flavor  every  thing  that 
came  out  of  the  larder,  and  during  a  couple  of  other  days, 
when  Beach  had  a  new  cook  upon  trial  at  the  Cattskill 
Mountain  House,  and  we  all  fared  upon  ambrosia.  The  re- 
sources for  keeping  provisions  on  these  steamers,  are  equally 
extensive  and  admirable  ;  England  and  America  seem  to  be 
alternately  ransacked  for  the  juiciest  hams  and  the  most  suc- 
culent beef  and  mutton  ;  milk  and  eggs  are  carried  freshly 
from  Sandy  Hook  to  the  chops  of  St.  George's  Channel  ; 
fruits  seem  to  grow  in  mid-ocean  quite  as  early  as  they 
do  in  mid-continent ;  and   my   dinner   devotion  to  at  least. 
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three  different  pastries  per  day  is  the  best  guarantee  that 
that  delightfully-unhealthy  branch  of  cookery  is  neither  for- 
gotten nor  neglected.  There  are  disagreeables  about  a  din- 
ner at  sea,  of  course,  even  in  the  calmest  weather.  That 
impossibility  of  filling  your  tumbler,  cup  or  goblet  more  than 
half  full,  without  expecting  to  absorb  the  contents  otherwise 
than  through  the  mouth — that  necessity  of  having  every  dish 
fenced  off  from  every  other  with  those  confounded  "  racks  " 
— that  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  soup,  upon  which  side  of 
the  dish  it  will  remain,  or  whether  it  will  not  leap  entirely 
out  of  that  vessel,  without  the  aid  of  a  sjioon — these  are  all 
abnormal,  to  say  the  least,  to  a  landsman.  And  something 
worse  than  this,  when  motion  increases  to  such  a  degree 
that  transit  to  and  from  the  table  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  diligent  use  of  the  hands  as  well  as  the  feet — when  a 
sudden  roll,  just  as  a  tempting  morsel  is  about  being  raised 
to  the  mouth,  shows  a  glimpse  through  the  cabin  window  of 
a  dark  mass  of  water  into  which  every  thing  seems  tumbling 
at  a  much  worse  angle  than  forty-five  degrees — and  when,  as 
not  unfrequently  happens,  fish,  flesh  and  fowl,  soups  and 
soup-dishes,  filled  goblets  and  bottles  of  condiments,  con- 
clude to  forsake  the  table  altogether  and  go  crashing  down 
to  leeward,  into  the  laps  of  the  fortunate  occupiers  of  that 
receptive  side  of  the  saloon  ! 

But  this,  again,  is  "  rough  weather  ;"  dinner  generally 
passes  much  more  quietly  and  uneventfully,  at  least  in  those 
"  first  days"  which  carry  the  vessel  up  the  American  coast 
and  into  the  neisfhborhood  of  the  various  '•  Banks,"  which 
seem  to  have  as  great  a  "  run"  upon  them  as  if  they  paid 
specie  instead  of  species  (offish,)  on  the  presentation  of  the 
proper  kind  of  c/icc A;  (a  big  hook  and  plenty' of  cod-line.) 
This  shower  of  bad  puns  exhausted,  let  me  say  again,  that 
dinner  generally  passes  much  more  quietly,  so  far  up  as 
the  Banks.  The  dinner  concluded,  the  ladies  make  some 
feeble  attempt  at  dressing  better  than  in  the  morning,  and 
sometimes  iudulge  in  the  hardihood  of  a  fashionable  prome- 
nade ;  while  the  villanous  male  sex  indulge  in  uncounted 
cigars,  pipes — when  the  wind  does  not  make  that  luxury 
inconvenient — gatherings  around  the  funnel  to  tell  stories, 
cards  or  chequers  on  the  upper  deck,  quoits  or  shovel-board 
again  on  the  lower.  Then  a  shift  of  wind  sends  the  boat- 
swain's whistle  once  more  into  activity  ;  sheets    and  bracea 
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are  hauled  or  slacked,  with  much  getting  in  the  way  on  the 
part  of  passengers  ;  and  the  manning  of  the  yards  to  furl  or 
shake  out  furnishes  endless  employment  in  the  way  of  won- 
dering whether  any  of  the  nimble  fellows  will  fall,  why  they 
do}i't  falll,  whether  the  ''  old  man"  (Captain)  is  or  is  not 
"  putting  too  much  sail  on  her,"  with  additional  nautical 
speculations  in  which  the  whole  science  of  navigation  is  pret- 
ty nearly  exhausted  (one  way  or  the  other.)  Then  another 
benevolent  shoal  of  porpoises  playing  antics  for  our  amuse- 
ment; mayhsp  a  steamer  meeting  us,  several  miles  away, 
with  the  fluttering  of  signals  from  gaff'  and  peak,  speculations 
when  she  will  reach  the  port  which  we  have  left  behind  us, 
whether  we  shall  be  reported  and  when,  and  a  hundred 
others  that  seem  so  puerile  when  the  occasion  is  removed 
and  yet  are  equally  natural  and  important  at  the  moment. 

And  there  may  be  some  other  representative  than  the  por- 
poise, of  a  life  at  once  below  and  above  our  own — adding  to 
the  interest  of  those  hours  otherwise  comparatively  dull  and 
tedious.     Everything  on  the  land  has  its  counterpart  on  or 
in  the  sea — says  an  old  proverb  ;  and  the  birds  do   at   least 
their  share  in  proving  the   truth  of    the    axiom.     "  Mother 
Carey's  chickens,"  little  chirping  diminutives,  smaller   than 
a  robin,  whom  some  superstitious  wretch  long  ago  misnamed 
as  the  "  Stormy  Petrel" — come  winging   and   hopping  over 
the  crests  of  the  waves,  touching  them   only  as  the   swallow 
touches  the  midsummer  lake  with  his  wing — quite  as  often  in 
the  sunshine  of  fair  weather  as  at  the   gathering  of  gust  or 
gale  ;    and  sea-gulls  wheel  and  scream,  and  flash  their  white 
breasts   and  long,  gray  wings   about  the   ship,  hundreds   of 
miles  away  from  either   shore.     Especially,  I  think,   do   the 
latter  make  a  habit  of  convoying  westward-bound   steamers 
away  from  Irish  Queenstown,  with  some   kind  of   idea  that 
the  passengers  have  not  been  picked  clean   enough   during 
their  sojourn  in  the  British  Islands,  and  that  what  is  left  will 
probably  be  thrown  overboard  as  a  quarry  for  their   scream- 
ing and  whirling  descents  upon  by  the  hundred;  and   I  am 
almost  equally  sure  that  quizzical  officers  of  the  deck  have  a 
habit  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  (saloon)  passengers  afore- 
said to  the  fact  that  the  Irish  gulls,  unlike   all   others,  have 
green  spots  under  their  wings — the  truth  being,  meanwhile, 
that  the  "  green"  is  in   the   eye    of   the  "  quizzee."     But 
sometimes  a  gentler  visitor  comes  than  either  gull  or  petrel. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  novelty,  though  much  interest  and 
wonder,  in  the  incident  which  some  of  the  City  of  Boston's 
passengers  will  long  remember  so  well — of  a  dear  little  land- 
bird  not  so  large  as  a  wood-pecker  and  something  like  him 
in  general  appearance,  being  found  one  day,  when  not  less 
than  six  or  seven  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  sit- 
ting on  the  crane  of  one  of  the  waist  boats,  chirping  his 
chick-a-dee-dee  as  fearlessly  and  merrily  as  if  in  some  peace- 
ful alder-hedge  or  cedar-grove  of  the  far-away  woodlands  ; 
then  flying  and  hopping  about  for  hours,  from  yard  to  stay 
and  topmast,  chirping  all  the  while  as  if  he  had  come  to  pay 
a  flying  visit  to  friends,  and  knew  that  we  all  understood 
bird-language ;  and  then,  just  before  nightfall,  suddenly 
passing  away  again  into  the  void  unknoicn  !  Whence  came 
he,  what  was  he,  and  whither  went  he  ?  ^yhot  power  sus- 
tained his  tiny  wing  so  far  and  so  long  %  Did  he  bring  mes- 
sages from  loved  ones,  that  our  dull  ears  had  not  sense  to 
understand  ?  And  did  he  fly  back  again  to  tell  them  how 
sad  we  were  in  their  long  absence  ?  Only  He  who  upholds 
the  sparrows  can  answer  the  idle,  doubtful,  beautiful  ques- 
tion I 

Supper,  (or,  more  properly,  "  tea,  ")  is  the  least  important 
meal  at  sea,  and  there  is  by  no  means  so  general  an  atten- 
dance at  it  as  at  the  others.  And  the  coming  of  nightfall,  in 
good  weather,  finds  the  decks  more  populous  with  passen- 
gers than  any  other  part  of  the  day — something  as  we  see 
half  the  population  of  a  rural  village  standing  around  the 
doors  or  surrounding  the  green  when  the  labor  of  the  day  is 
over,  at  summer  sunset.  I  think  that  then,  of  all  times  in 
the  day,  most  persons  find  time  and  quiet  to  ^Az/z/c  /  and  it  is, 
beyond  doubt,  when  leaning  over  the  railing  of  the  upper 
deck,  or  over  the  bulwarks  girding  the  lower,  that,  as  the 
dusk  falls  and  darkness  gathers  over  the  wide  waste  of 
waters,  waves  fading  away  into  masses,  and  the  horizon  grad- 
ually passing  like  a  scroll  folded  up  to  be  unrolled  again  in 
the  morninc  —  it  is  then  that  the  mind  most  calmly  and 
quietly  takes  in  the  grandeur  of  the  deep,  the  might  of  the 
Hand  forming  and  controlling  it,  the  nothingness  of  the  fab- 
rics of  wood  and  iron  that  are  permitted  to  traverse  it.  Look- 
ing away  into  the  heaving  dusk,  then,  seems  straining 
thought  with  the  illimitable;  and  gazing  down  over  the  side 
of  the  ship,  into  the  unstable  and  dangerous  dark  valleys  of 
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water  hemmed  by  their  shifting  mountains,  brings  up  that 
indescrib:ible  chill  of  loneliness  and  desolation  so  often  ex- 
perienced when  standing  at  night  beside  the  beat  of  the  surf 
on  tlie  sea-shore.  All  that  is  puerile  seems  to  have  faded 
away ;  all  that  is  grand  and  impressive  seems  to  cluster 
around  heart  and  brain  ;  and  even  a  deeper  realization  of  all 
this  may  be  experienced  by  daring  the  smells  of  the  forecas- 
tle and  the  steerage,  and  snuggling  away  under  the  heel  of 
the.  bowsprit,  in  the  very  bitts  of  the  ship,  to  feel  the  steady 
increased  motion  of  that  spot,  and  hear  the  soothing  rush  of 
waters  under  the  forefoot. 

But  there  is  something  preceding  this  quiet  hour,  and  yet 
after  supper,  especially  on  westward  bound  steamers,  and 
sometimes  on  those  steering  east.  "With  a  full  steerage-pas- 
senger list,  of  course  all  the  forward  part  of  the  ship  is  liter- 
ally alive  at  waking  hours  ;  and  peculiarly  is  this  the  case  just 
before  nii^htfall.  Just  so  many  of  the  jolly  though  unclean- 
ly denizens  of  the  steerage  as  can  find  place  in  the  lower 
■gangways,  huddle  there  then,  smoking,  chaffing,  skylarking, 
erewhile  dancing — while  the  saloon-passengers  look  down 
from  the  railings  above,  sometimes  not  half  so  happy,  and 
often,  I  think,  aching  to  have  the  privilege  of  joining  in  the 
rough  amusements  ;  and  many  a  merry  hour  had  some  of 
us,  oh  fellow  voyagers  on  the  City  of  Baltimore,  bringing 
over  the  unwashed  but  the  jovial  from  all  the  European 
lands — many  a  merry  hour  had  we,  keeping  the  cracked 
fiddle  and  the  squeaking  bagpipe  in  play,  while  frowsy 
Dutch  hair  floated  and  the  bare  feet  of  stalwart  Irish  lasses 
beat  time  till  the  fiddler's  arms  grew  tired  and  the  lungs 
of  the  piper  gave  out,  to  "  Paddy  Carey"  and  "  Tatter  Jack 
Walsh  !" 

By-and-by,  precisely  as  the  crowd  thins  from  the  piazzas 
at  Saratoga  or  Niagara,  the  music  ceases  on  the  decks  be- 
low, the  knots  grow  thinner  on  the  decks  above.  One  by 
one  the  saloon-passengers  drop  away  to  cards,  chess,  chec- 
quers,  or  books  in  the  cabin,  a  dash  of  whiskey-punch  and  a 
hard-biscui-i,  and,  perhaps,  an  early  berth — tired,  very  tired 
indeed,  of  doing  literally  nothing.  It  has  grown  darker  on 
the  water  ;  it  has  grown  duskier  on  the  decks ;  and,  after  a 
time,  it  is  only  as  the  stroller  stumbles  over  a  knot,  chaired 
in  some  cosy  leeway,  or  sees  the  fiery  eyes  of  flashing  ci- 
gars, that  he  finds  himself  otherwise  than  alone  with  night 
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the  sea,  tlie  stars  or  the  clouds,  the  faithful  engine  that 
throbs  like  a  steady  heart  far  below,  and  the  equally  faithful 
few  who  watch  over  the  common  safety. 
-  The  "  day  at  sea''  is  done,  then,  to  the  majority — not  to 
all.  "  Old  stagers"  have  a  habit  of  lingering  upon  deck 
■when  few  remain  ;  and  sentimental  people  take  that  period, 
peculiarly,  for  thinking  of  their  absent  ones — imagining 
where  are  the  dear  forms  they  would  give  so  much  to  clasp, 
if  only  for  a  moment — by  what  sea-sides  or  on  what  piazzas 
they  cluster  ;  whether  they,  too,  are  thinking  of  the  wander- 
ers ;  and  when,  the  broken  bond  shall,  be  united  once  more. 
Then  mayhap  the  moon  comes  up,  and  that  glorious  vision 
of  the  full  moon  on  a  calm  sea  is  laid  up  beside  that  other 
matchless  vision  so  newly  painted  in  memory — the  sunset 
of  burnished  gold  reflected  from  a  plain  of  scarcely-rippled 
silver.  Or,  if  the  latitude  is  high,  (and  most  of  our  packet- 
Steamers,  sailing  on  the  "great  circle,"  make  northings  lit- 
tle short  of  Labrador,)  perhaps  toward  midnight  an  arctic 
aurora  may  come  with  its  broad  belt  of  rosy  flame,  covering 
the  whole  north  and  making  the  great  constellations  pale  and 
sickly,  while  up  to  the  very  zenith  flicker  and  flash  and  glow 
those  streamers  of  ruddy  tire  which  sometimes,  though  sel- 
dom, visit  us  in  lower  latitudes.  Then,  if  it  be  the  moon,  to 
lie  on  the  back  on  the  deck  and  look  up  through  the  spars 
and  rigging  swaying  across  the  firmament,  and  watch  the 
playing  and  flickering  shadows  on  deck  or  pile  of  cordage, 
and  remember  past  full  moons  by  mountain  or  lake  or  river^ — . 
and  if  it  be  the  aurora,  to  think  of  Parry  and  Ross  and  poor 
Sir  John,  and  the  glaciers  and  the  great  ice-floes  and  the 
tracking  of  the  polar  bear,  and  to  repeat  those  thrilling  lines 
from  the  "  Song  of  the  North  :" 

"  Where  the  hissing  light  in  tlie  heavens  grew  bright 
And  flamed  like  a  midnight  sun  ; 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Where  was  naught  below  save  the  fields  of  snow 

That  stretched  to  the  icy  pole; 
And  the  Esquimaux,  in  his  strange  canoe, 

Was  the  only  living  soul. 
******* 

Where  the  seal  and  the  bear,  with  a  curious  stare, 

Looked  down  from  the  frozen  heights ; 
And  the  stars  in  the  skies,  with  great  wild  eyes 

Peered  out  from  the  Northern  Lights." 
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lu  eitlier  of  these,  I  take  it,  is  to  be  found  one  of  the  most 
enjoyable  phases  of  summer  life  at  sea  ;  and  he  who  misses 
either  may  well  doubt  whether  he  has  not  been  asleep  du- 
ring the  whole  voyage  I 

There  is  another  reminder  of  the  Arctic  Zone,  which 
few  cross  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland  at  midsummer  with- 
out meeting,  and  of  which  certainly  we  of  the  good  City  of 
Boston  were  not  destined  to  be  ruthlessly  deprived.  The 
iceberg,  which  used  to  be  a  myth  below  Baffin's  Bay,  has  be- 
come a  recognized  institution  on  the  Banks,  especially  of 
hot  summers,  when  much  ice  is  released  at  the  North.  It 
was  of  a  narrow  escape  made  by  the  Scotia,  in  the  previous 
May,  that  I  had  been  writing,  in  my  "  Good-Bye  ;"  and  the 
icebergs  came,  with  their  stupendous  natural  architecture 
and  their  accompanying  fogs  (born  of  the  marriage  of  the 
Arctic  Current  and  the  Gulf  Stream,)  to  testify  that  they  had 
not  "  frightened  Jarrett"  without  due  cause.  And  how 
grandly  loomed  the  first  white  monster,  tinted  with  blue  and 
rose,  one  evening  just  after  sunset — sixty  to  a  hundred  feet 
of  irregular  cone,  the  base  perhaps  a  thousand  feet  at  tbe 
water  line  and  who  could  say  how  many  thousands  in  the 
depths  below  I  How  it  made  the  hearts  of  the  neophytes 
stand  still,  and  even  tingled  again  the  pulses  of  those  who 
many  a  year  before  had  seen  the  giant  fathers  of  the  race, 
from  the  whale-ships  skirting  "  stormy  Labrador  !"  And 
how  (for  your  iceberg  is  as  arrantly  dangerous  as  magnifi- 
cently beautiful,  and  there  is  no  instance  on  record  of  a  ship 
getting  the  better  of  one  in  an  encounter  !)  how,  during  the 
following  three  days  of  occasional  fogs  and  semi-occasional 
icebergs,  look-outs  were  doubled,  the  vigilant  Kennedy  and 
his  oiEcers  walked  the  bridge  by  day  and  doubly  patrolled  it 
by  night,  and  measured  by  the  amount  of  vigilant  prepara- 
tion, the  ship  might  have  been  at  any  moment  going  into 
action. 

Some  of  us  will  not  soon  forget,  I  think,  a  scene  which 
one  of  those  iceberg  nights  saw,  on  the  Banks  :  a  clouded 
dusk,  with  the  wind  rising  rather  threateningly  ;  icebergs 
ahead,  to  windward  and  leeward  ;  the  City  of  Washington, 
coming  west,  seen  darkly  and  dimly  two  or  three  miL'S  away 
southv/ard  ;  the  lurid  blaze  of  her  rockets  and  blue-lights, 
seeming  fur  the  moment  to  make  a  ghastly  daylight  on  wave 
and  berg  ;  the  hurrying  feet  and  the  quick  orders  preparing 
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our  answering  rockets  ;  then  our  answering  rocljets  them- 
selves, sprini^ing  up  sharp  and  angry  from  the  bridge,  stud- 
ding the  murky  lieaven  with  stars  reduplicating  the  lurid  light 
just  faded  ;  then  closing  dudk  again  and  the  Washington 
passing  awaj  into  darkness  far  behind,  and  the  Boston  plung- 
ing and  throbbing  on  her  way  through  ice  and  falling  mist 
and  gathering  storm.  These  are  notable  pictures  in  mem- 
ory :  the  fault  is  mine  if  I  cannot  make  them  so  in  relation. 

It  was  in  a  clouded  moonlight,  not  far  off  the  Banks,  that 
the  Governor  descried  that  ship  of  ill-omen,  the  "  Flying- 
Dutchman,"  and  created  much  sensation  therewith.  The 
matter  was  a  little  obscure,  at  the  time,  and  has  ever  since 
remained  so  ;  but  it  would  seem  that  that  energetic  person 
wandering  about  the  decks  at  midnight  as  a  volunteer  look- 
out, saw  a  block  pendant  from  the  fore-sail,  frightened  the 
regular  look-out  with  the  announcement  of  "  a  sail  right 
under  the  fore-foot  !  " — which  said  look-out  called  back  the 
fearful  intelligence,  startling  the  pious  Fulton  on  the  bridge, 
leading  to  the  stoppage  of  the  engine,  the  going  about  of  the 
ship  by  seven  points,  the  hasty  emergence  of  the  Captain 
from  his  cabin,  in  a  serious  state  of  undress,  and  the  appear- 
ance of  various  women  down  the  passage-ways  of  the  berth- 
saloons,  negligent  of  raiment  and  apprehensive  of  sinking  at 
a  moment's  notice.  Tradition  has  it  that  Kennedy  swore 
"  the  ship  had  boxed  the  whole  compass,  from  the  manage- 
ment of  a  pack  of  . lubbers  and  boobies  I  " — that  Ful- 
ton swore  to  ?iis  intention  to  "  run  down  the  next  sail  that 
was  sighted,  dead  or  alive  !  " — and  that  the  meddling  Gov- 
ernor was  only  saved  from  being  "  keelhauled,"  the  next 
morning,  through  a  temporary  retiracy  into  the  coal-bunkers. 

So  far,  as  will  be  noticed,  I  have  been  writing  of  literally 
a  "  summer  sea" — a  kind  of  life  on  shipboard  presenting 
many  charms  and  few  disagreeables.  There  is  another  side 
to  the  story,  which  few  persons  cross  the  North  Atlantic  (or, 
as  the  British  sailors  call  it,  the  Western  Ocean)  without 
learning  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Another  side,  unen- 
durable as  magnificent,  which  any  one  would  pray  never  to 
know,  and  yet,  having  once  known,  would  not  only  never 
desire  to  forget,  but  rush  into  a  repetition  with  greater 
readiness  than  an  old  man-of-war 's-man  shows  in  shipping 
again,  or  an  old  war-dog  in  taking  "  just  one  more  campaign." 
To  be  at  sea,  in  a  well-appointed  and  first-class   passenger- 
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steamship,  and  in  fine  weather  with  a  reasonably  smooth  sea, 
supplies  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  exhilarating  sensation 
in  life,  except  to  the  few  (and  they  are  very  few)  chronically 
afflicted  with  the  vmladle  die  mer.  To  be  at  sea,  in  rough 
weather,  on  however  fine  and  able  a  ship,  is,  perhaps,  to  the 
nervous  man  (and  what  must  it  be  to  the  nervous  ivoman?) 
the  most  sublimed,  thorough,  wholesale,  unmitigated  misery 
and  distraction  known  this  side  of  purgatory,  even  if  that 
much  speculated  -  upon  realm  can  supply  a  refinement  of 
torture  ! 

I  think  that  it  has  before  been  said  (if  it  has  not,  it  should 
have  been)  that  we  are  creatures  of  habit — beings  with  an 
attachment  to  certain  natural  and  acquired  modes  of  eating, 
drinking,  sleeping,  love-making,  and  conducting  ourselves 
generally,  any  disruption  of  which  seriously  disturbs  our 
equanimity.  Very  well — so  much  being  understood,  it  i3 
not  difficult  to  understand  what  must  be  the  sensations  of  a 
pauvre  diable,  male  or  female,  condemned  for  a  certain  or  an 
uncertain  period  to  walk  over  an  clement  that  was  never 
intended  to  be  walked  over  ;  to  be  more  ruthlessly  driven 
out  from  any  place  of  rest  than  ever  was  the  elder  Hamlet 
from  his  unquiet  grave  ;  to  find  everything  abnormal,  agi- 
tating, bewildering — to  have  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  the  foot, 
and  eke  none  for  the  "  broad  of  the  back  ;"  to  find  an  equal 
impossibility  in  sitting,  standing,  lying,  walking,  eating, 
drinking,  reading,  writing,  talking,  thinking,  love-making, 
fighting,  or  any  ether  thing  proper  or  improper  to  be  done 
on  land  or  on  shipboard. 

To  have  no  world,  and  be  painfully  aware  of  having  no 
world,  except  the  five  or  six  hundredth  part  of  a  wood-and- 
iron one,  not  half  so  large  as  a  suburban  garden-patch  ;  to 
become  painfully  cognizant  of  a  helpless  dependence  upon 
five-eighths-of-an-inch  of  iron  plate,  that  may  or  may  not  be 
trustworthy — and  a  few  men  who  may  or  may  not  be  masters 
of  their  profession,  and  as  well  aware  as  the  passenger  of  the 
upset-price  laid  upon  a  human  life.  To  be  so  impressed 
with  the  fearful  depth  of  the  dark  valleys  of  water  into  which 
the  eye  is  perpetually  plunged,  and  the  awful  height  of  the 
mountains  thereof  that  seem  to  be  forerunning  the  Apoca- 
lypse and  literally  "  falling  upon"  the  laboring  ship — ^as  to 
be  obliged  to  close  the  eyes  lest  the  brain  should  reel  be- 
neath the  full  force  of  the  vision  ;  to  leave  the  deck  in  order 
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to  avoid  the  sight,  and  hope  against  hope  to  find  some  retreat 
in  the  bowels  of  the  ship  where  sound  may  be  less  terrible 
and  motion  less  suggestive  ;  and  then  to  climb  and  shud(Jer 
up  again,  worse  affected  by  the  unseen  terror  than  even  by 
that  which  blasts  the  eyes,  and  literally  forced  to  look  upon 
what  is  unendurable  ;  to  shrink  and  shiver  at  one  of  the 
great  rolls,  under  the  impression  that  the  vessel  can  never 
again  find  her  even  keel  ;  to  feel  the  bottom  apparently  drop- 
ping out  of  the  earth,  and  the  intestine  economy  all  sinking 
away  into  the  boots,  at  one  of  those  terrible  pitches  which  al- 
ternately sends  bow  or  stern  thirty  or  forty  or  sixty  feet  out 
of  water  and  under  a  few  feet  of  breaching  sea  ;  to  look  into 
every  other  face  and  see  the  same  expression  of  concern 
that  would  certainly  be  shown  by  the  personal  opposition  of 
a  looking-glass  ;  to  ask  feeble  and  hopeless  questions  about 
the  sea  and  the  sky,  the  behavior  of  the  ship  and  the  pros- 
pects of  things  growing  better  or  worse,  and  receive  answers 
either  scoffing,  impertinent  or  lugubrious  ;  to  find  the  deck 
nearly  always  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  dogrecs,  in  one  direction 
or  the  other,  and  every  foot  of  it  wet,  sloppy  and  slippery  ;  to 
hear  the  wind  howl  around  masts  and  through  rigging,  as 
if  it  were  some  incarnate  demon  mockinn:  the  fools  who  would 
come  out  to  brave  it,  and  threatenina;  what  it  intends  to  do 
at  an  early  period  ;  to  see  vessels  scudding  under  storm-sails, 
only  visible  for  a  moment  at  a  time  and  then  hidden  away  for 
the  next  behind  the  peaks  of  some  hundred  of  watery  Mont 
Blancs  and  Jungfraus  ;  to  see  whales  throwing  up  their 
black  sides  and  spouting  out  the  white  water  in  mockery  of 
people  presuming  to  come  to  sea  who  cannot  swim  a  few 
thousands  of  miles  as  a  mere  pastime  ;  to  meet  a  fragment 
or  two  of  a  wreck,  fresh-looking,  and  pleasantly  suggestive 
of  a  ship  just  gone  to  pieces,  which  another  ship  may  be  on 
the  point  of  following  to  "  Davy  Jones'  locker"  or  there- 
abouts ;  to  crawl  into  berth  as  a  refuge  and  a  hope  of  ease, 
after  banging  against  every  description  of  substantial  and 
moveable  in  the  effort,  then  be  so  rolled  about  therein  that 
only  propping  can  retain  the  recumbent  position,  and  finally 
rolled  out  vi  et  armis  (or  perhaps  I  should  say  pedis  .') — to 
go  to  berth  at  night  with  the  horrors,  suffer  innumerable 
shipwrecks  throughout  the  dark  hours,  with  various  acces- 
sions of  the  redoubled  horrors  of  night  and  storm,  groanings 
without  and  groanings  within — and  come  at   daylight  to   an 
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infernal  consciousness  something  like  that  of  the  condemned 
criminal  on  the  morning  appointed  for  bis  execution  ;  to  fall 
into  snatches  of  broken  dreams,  in  which  solid  land  comes 
back  and  green  fields  gladden  the  eye  and  loved  ones  wel- 
come home  the  returning  wanderer ;  and  then  to  wake  with 
a  start  and  feel  the  deadly  pitch  and  roll,  and  repeat  with 
feverish  lips  some  lines  of  that  old  poem  which  always  seems 
so  ominous  : 

"  In  slumbers  of  midnight  the  sailor-boy  lay  ; 

His  bamraock  swung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the  wind ; 
But,  watch-worn  and  weary,  bis  cares  flew  away 

And  visions  of  happiness  danced  o'er  his  mind" — 

the  last  line  of  the  whole  coming  like  a  refrain  rung  from  an 
old  country  church  bell  at  a  funeral  : 

"  Oh,  sailor-boy  !— sailor-boy  '.—peace  to  thy  soul !" 

Then  to  grow  horribly  jolly  at  the  ludicrous  appositeness 
to  the  situation,  of  those  "  Lines  Kimposed  Aborde  of  a  Cal- 
iforny  Male  Sterner,  by  A  Passinger,"  which  usea  to  amuse 
us  in  the  Kendall  days  of  the  Picayune  : 

"  Wal !  of  all  the  cussed  kinveyances, 

Ef  this  isn't  about  the  wust ! 
ISTothin'  but  rockin'  and  rollin' 

And  pitchiu',  from  the  very  fust  ! — 
The  ingiue  a  groanin',  and  the  biler 

Lyable  enny  miunit  to  bust !" 

And  then  for  a  time  to  forget  rhyme  and  reason,  hope, 
fear  and  suffering,  pass  away  into  the  land  of  dreams,  wake 
again,  and  re-duplicate,  and  triplicate,  and  quadruplicate, 
all  the  foregoing  ! 

All  this  long  catalogue,  which  may  be  taken  as  rhapsody 
but  is  really  a  very  feeble  and  defective  attempt  of  the  sever- 
est memory — all  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  abnormal,  startling, 
somewhat  marked  as  an  experience  ;  and  the  man  who  can 
go  through  it  and  emerge  no  wiser  as  to  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  his  own  soul,  may  as  well  give  up  the  problem 
of  existence,  for  he  has  nothing  more  to  learn. 

No  matter  how  much  of  the  experience  which  warrants  all 
this,  was  acquired  on  the  good  City  of  Boston,  going  east. 
Not  all  of  it,  certainly:  for  something  more  than  the  worst 
half  had  its  origin  on  her  elder  sister,  the  staunch  old  City 
of  Baltimore,  coming  west,  in  those  heavy  head-seas  which 
had  not  lono-  before  broken  the  second  Atlantic  cable — days 
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of  unquiet  and  nigbts  of  misery  in  which  my  brave  little 
Dublin  Widow  played  ministering  angel  to  all  the  disabled, 
so  sweetly,  and  put  me  to  sleep  one  night  with  the  stifFest 
brandy-punch  that  ever  passed  my  unaccustomed  lips — and 
in  which  good  -  humored  little  Dannereuther,  the  pianist, 
coming  over  to  join  Parepa  and  Carl  Eosa  in  the  Bateman 
concert-troupe,  displayed  not  only  his  benevolence  but  his 
prudence  by  changing  from  the  lower  berth  to  the  upper  one, 
with  a  "  chum"  who  pulled  down  sixteen  stone  I 

But  the  City  of  Boston  had  her  "  little  capers,"  not  long 
after  we  left  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  with  its  fogs 
and  icebergs  ;  and  it  is  easy  remembering  that  first  night  of 
the  coming  on  of  rough  weather  (rough,  at  least  to  landsmen 
— though  I  believe  that  none  of  the  ships  ever  log  anything 
more  than  "  fresh  breezes,"  even  when  the  hair  of  the  pas- 
sengers is  blown  out  by  the  roots  I)  I  never  knew  what  a 
fool  a  man  of  mature  years  can  be,  until  that  night,  when  the 
first  half-dozen  lunges  showed  me  how  wise  I  bad  been  in 
refusing  courteous  Mr.  John  G.  Dale's  offer  of  a  berth  amid- 
ships (because  it  was  noty?ne  enough,)  and  taking  one  under 
the  extreme  counter,  where  every  foot  of  motion  at  the  waist 
was  exaggerated  to  at  least  three.  Nor  did  I  ever  know  the 
full  significance  of  the  word  "  steward  !"  until  I  heard  that 
official  called  by  fifty  suifering  passengers  at  once,  male  and 
female,  older  and  younger,  in  every  description  of  treble,  con- 
tralto, baritone  and  bass  known  to  the  constructor  of  the  hu- 
man organ.  What  they  all  wanted  of  him,  I  never  knew  ; 
but  I  suspect  that  the  demand  for  brandy  and  ice-water  alter- 
nated with  that  for  tin  basins  !  I  really  consider  this  a 
delicate  theme  and  doubt  the  propriety  of  enlarging  upon  it, 
especially  as  /did  not  demand  the  steward,  and  had  not  half 
so  strong  a  propensity  for  that  ofiicial  as  for  a  row-boat  and 
the  opportunity  of  being  taken  ashore  at  once  and  finally  I 

Afiairs  grew  somewhat  worse  before  they  grew  better. 
Some  of  those  who  had  bragged  the  loudest  and  played 
shovel-board  and  quoits  most  persistently,  "  wilted"  worse 
than  others  who  had  been  timorous  from  the  beginning. 
The  Governor,  I  think,  told  more  big  stories  than  ever,  on  the 
principle  of  a  timid  boy  passing  a  churchyard,  "whi.-tling 
aloud  to  keep  his  courage  up."  Tiie  female  Dragoon,  with  the 
beard,  had  that  hirsute  ornament  to  her  chin  stick  out  with  a 
sort  of  ferocious  combativeness  which  made  her    hideous 
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Diamond  was  stronger  than  many  of  the  thoroughly  well 
men  ;  and  yovmg  Charley  frolicked  over  the  deck  at  the 
roughest  moments,  as  if  he  had  ler.rned  seafaring  from  the 
books  of  the  Free  Academy,  or  been  a  sort  of  human  stormy- 
petrel.  The  Captain  never  ceased  telling  tales  of  Balaklava 
and  the  Raid  around  Richmond,  especially  when  Old  Virginia 
was  in  hearing.  The  Judge  (M.  C.,)  when  he  was  not  very 
sick  (poor  fellow  I  he  has  since  gone  on  a  longer  and  I  hope 
a  pleasantcr  voyage  than  that  across  the  Atlantic  I)  took  ex- 
cellent care  of  his  matron  wife  and  two  blonde  daughters  ; 
and  the  Lawyer  occasionally  helped  him,  though  with  (I  am 
pained  to  say)  small  advance  toward  the  favor  of  his  in7iamo- 
rata.  The  Russian  Consul-General,  usually  courteous  even 
if  stately,  grew  remorselessly  voiceless,  and,  I  think,  would 
have  traded  for  the  knout  and  given  odds.  The  London 
Agent  of  the  Sauitary  Commission,  (America,)  with  his  an- 
tagonist England,  made  life  for  all  the  desponding,  with  their 
recollections  of  rougher  voyages,  to  which  this  was  nothing  ! 
Manilla,  naturally  copper-colured,  grew  green  ;  and  I  heard 
him  declare,  in  his  horrible  jargon,  that  "  de  City  of  Bostin 

was no    good   muchee   any  how,"     The  Bonnie  Bride 

grew  very  pale  and  limp — I  fancy  that  that  part  of  the 
honeymoon  was  not  particularly  appetizing.  She  lay  upon 
deck  most  of  the  time,  very  silent  and  patient,  supported 
upon  the  arm  of  the  Domine,  who  seemed  tome  to  be  always 
repeating  to  himself  (with  good  reason  :)  "  They  that  go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  business  in  great  waters — 
these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord  and  his  wonders  in  the 
deep  1"  He  was  not  a  dashing  bridegroom,  just  then  :  let 
us  hope  that  he  was  something  better — a. good  one!  And 
as  for  Old  Virginia,  my  Culpepper  rebel — but  Old  Virginia 
is  worthy  of  a  paragraph  "  all  to  himself." 

One  day  the  City  of  Boston  took  it  into  her  iron  head  to 
"  break  crockery."  I  remember  trying  to  get  in  to  break- 
fast, that  morning,  holding  on  by  the  hand-ropes  of  the  saloon, 
when,  just  as  I  reached  the  lee  gangway  door  (which  was 
open)  one  of  those  combing  seas  struck  her  to  windward  and 
she  bowed  her  acknowledgments.  Everything  went  off  the 
breakfast-table,  I  iancy,  judging  by  the  inclination,  the 
noise  and  the  commotion  in  tho  saloon  ;  but  I  am  incapable 
of  speaking  from  personal  observation,  for  at  that  moment, 
and  when  1  was  struggling  up  to  windward,  to  get  hold  of 
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the  windward  gangway  door,  I  met  the  Judge,  coming  down 
from  that  direciion,  "  by  the  run."     He  grasped  me  as  some- 
thing to  hold  on  by,  and  together  we  went  into  the  lee-scup- 
p^rs,  with  (wcnty-five  others  and  more  than  that  number  of 
hogsheads  of  water.     From  that  moment,  most  of  the  saloon- 
passengers  were  more  or  less  hors  de  voyage ;  a,nd  many  of 
them  disappeared  from  public  view,  though  they  were  occa- 
sionally heard  from.  . 
But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  Old  Virginia?     Oh — this. 
That   day    drove  me  from  my  "  handsome  "  quarters    under 
the  counter,  to   humbler   but  more  comfortable   lodgings,  in 
what  were  called  the    "  new  cabins  "    (cabins,   going  East , 
steerage,  coming  West)   in  the  waist.      I  was  too  miserable 
to  make  many  inquiries  as  to  my  new  chums  ;  but  that  night 
I  discovered  and  recognized  two  of  them.     I  woke  at  about 
midnight,  from  a  jerk  that  nearly  pulled  the  ribs  from  back- 
bone, and   discovered   Manilla  sitting  with   his  legs  banging 
over    the  edge  of  an  upper  berth,  pea-green    by   the  feeble 
light  of  the  swinging  lamp,  calling  for  the  "  steward  !  "  and 
"  soup  I  "     and  taking    occasion    to   declare,  parenthetically, 
that  "  de  City  of  Bostin  bad  ship — much  no  sleep  in  her — 
ugh  ! — drown   'spect,  maybe,  ugh  !  "     But  my  attention  was 
soon  distracted  from  Manilla  by  louder  groans  that  proceeded 
from  the  berth  beneath  him.     I  made  out  the  voice,  after  a 
time,  to  be  that  of  Old  Virginia,  who  had  been  missing  from 
the  deck  for   the   preceding   forty-eight   hours.     "  Hallo  I — 
Old  Virginia  ! — is  that  you  ?     How  do  you  feel  ?  "     I  called 
out,  as  cheerfully  as  a  man  could   do  who   bad  a  dislocated 
back-bone  and  no  ribs  whatever.     "  Feel !  "  and  the  intensi- 
ty of  disgust  which  the  poor  fellow  threw  into  that  reply  was 
more  pitiable  than  even  his  previous  groans.     "  Feel — how 
catv  a  man  feel  who  has  lain  here   two  days  and  two  nights, 
without  a  mouthfuH  "     •' Why  don't   you  eat?"     I  could 
not  help  inquiring.     "  Eat  I  "  and  the  pained  disgust  was 
yet  more   evident.     "  Don't  you   wish  you   hadn't  been   a 
rebel  ? — and    are  you  not  sorry  you  came  ?  "  was  my  next 
double  inquiry.    "  Rebel  be  cussed!  ''  was  the  reply,  display- 
ing the  last    remains  of  a  failing  energy  ;  for  the  conclusion 
of  the   rejoinder  was   a  wail.     "  Sorry  1  came  %     Oh,  if  any- 
body had  told  me  that  I  should  ever  be  fool  enough,  when  I 
had  foot  on  solid  land,  to  get  into  such  a  fix  as  this — I  should 
have  hit  him,  sure  I  "     A  pause  of  a  moment,  and  then  the 
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conclusion,  in  a  low  voice  :  "  And  I've  been  thinkin'  that  if 
I  Qvev  do  get  out  of  this  infernal  scrape,  I  shall  try  to  lead  a 
different  life  !  "  "  Not  the  only  man  on  this  ship  who 
thinks  so,  Old  Virginia  !  "  I  half-laughed  and  half-muttered, 
"  but  the  only  man  who  has  the  candor  to  own  it  I  " 

I  should  be  doing  gross  injustice  to  Old  Virginia  i'f  I  did 
not  add  that  I  met  him  in  Liverpool  a  few  days  later,  radiant 
in  a  bran-new  English  suit,  and  magnificently  rebellious  as 
well  as  highly  tuned  with  English  gin.  I  fancy  that  he  was 
like  the  rest  of  us — that 

"  When  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil  a  saint  would  be  ; 
But  the  devil  got  well,  and  the  devil  a  saint  was  he." 

It  was  during  that  rough  sea  in  mid-Atlantic,  too,  that  I 
found  occasion  for  a  critical  examination  of  my  good-bye 
poem,  before  noted,  and  which  would  not  have  been  given 
but  that  it  really  seemed  to  point  a  moral  in  the  expectations 
of  embryo  cosmopolitans. 

I  had  already  tested  the  "  iceberg  "  business  mentioned  in 
that  speculative  document,  and  found  those  Arctic  remind- 
ers quite  as  dangerous  as  therein  suggested,  and  much  cold- 
er than  I  could  nave  supposed.  The  "  sharks  "  had  either 
absented  themselves,  in  deference  to  two  or  three  superiors 
of  their  own  class  (lawyers)  on  board,  or  they  had  swum  so 
low  down  in  the  water  as  to  be  invisible,  and,  therefore,  ter- 
rorless.  The  "  fire-fiends  "  had  not  "  blown  "  me  anywhere, 
either  in  steam  or  flame  ;  though  there  had  really  seemed  to 
be  some  danger  of  the  latter  when  Manilla  and  some  of  his 
compatriots  tried  midnight  smoking  below  decks,  and  could 
not  be  caught  by  either  the  vigilant  stewards  or  the  fright- 
ened passengers.  As  to  the  "sea" — it  had  indeed  "reared 
up  mountain  high"  and  made  every  light  word  uttered  about 
it  an  additional  torture  during  the  midnight  hours  ;  and  how, 
already,  as  thought  looked  longingly  back  and  sadly  forward, 
the  truth  of  that  plaintive  guess  of  "  the  heart,  like  love- 
loosed  birds,"  flying  "  back  with  many  a  token,"  "  over 
sunny  sea  and  foam-capped  billow  " — how  that  had  al- 
ready fulfilled  itself  as  an  agony  I  But  now  the  crowninc 
fully — a  folly  predicated  upon  a  mistake  with  reference  to 
marine  architecture. 

To  my  fancy,  on  the  day  when  I  wrote  that  too  often-quoted 
farewell,  and  the  other  near  day  when  I  left  New- York  bar- 
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bor,  the  screw  steamer  was  a  mere  apology  as  compared  to 
the  paddle — the  dernier  resort  of  poor  people  who  could  af. 
ford  nothing  better.  Billy  Florence,  booked  for  the  Scotia, 
had  said  to  nie  in  one  of  the  boxes  of  the  Winter  Garden  : 
"  Pshaw  I — come  over  with  nie,  on  a  paddle-wheeler  !  I 
wouldn't  cross  in  a  screw  if  I  had  to  stay  at  home  the  bal- 
ance of  my  life  I  "  And  I  believed  him  and  wrote  according- 
ly of  the  "narrower  and  harder  fate"  of  "going  on  a  screw." 
So  much  for  theory,  when  I  had  before  known  paddles 
[coastward]  and  nothing  of  screws  :  now  for  what  experi- 
ence taught  me.  That  the  screw  steamship,  of  full  power 
and  full-rigged,  is  the  perfection  of  a  sailing  ship  with  pro- 
pelling power  added — no  clumsy  paddle-boxes  t3  catch  the 
sea  and  cause  constant  heeling  to  starboard  and  larboard, 
with  beating  blows  that  shake  ship  and  passenger  as  if  in  the 
last  throes  of  dissolution — a  vessel  with  clean  run,  shedding 
off  the  sea  when  it  strikes  her,  because  offering  no  unnatural 
impediment;  rolling  a  little  more,  sometimes  (not  often) 
than  the  paddle-wheeler,  but  always  easier,  and  always  pitch- 
ing far  less  laboriously  (the  pitch  being  the  misery  at  sea) — 
the  motive  power  almost  always  submerged,  aud  consequent- 
ly without  one-tenth  of  the  danger  of  breaking  machinery  en- 
tailed by  the  one  lifted  and  one  submerged  wheel  of  the 
other — and  the  additional  immense  advantasre  secured, 
against  disablement,  that  if  the  machinery  of  the  screw 
chances  to  give  away,  the  screw  beinj  unhooked  and  left  to 
play  at  will,  a  full-rigged  and  properly-modelled  sailing-ship 
remains,  capable  of  making  average  sailing  speed  and  wea- 
ther. I  went  into  Liverpool  more  than  half  convinced  of  these 
facts  ;  I  came  into  New-York  harbor  (after  testing  paddle- 
wheels  again  on  the  other  side)  fully  convinced  ;  and  I  have 
no  more  doubt,  to-day,  that  within  five  years  the  last  paddle- 
wheel  trans-Atlantic  steamer  will  be  broken  up  or  sold  for 
mere  coast  service,  than  I  have  of  the  inevitable  broadenins: 
and  acceleration  of  human  intelliirence. 

1  have  been  speaking  (let  the  reader  be  reminded)  of  the 
full  powered  Clyde-built  steamships,  of  which  the  Inman 
line  to  Liverpool  supplies  the  most  perfect  present  expo- 
nents ;  though  the  boats  of  the  National  line  (really  a  mar- 
vel of  accommodation  and  comfort  at  very  low  rates,  as  many 
of  my  friends  who  have  tried  them  bear  witness)  and  some 
of  the  best  of  the  French  and  German  steamers,  are  not  very 
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materially  out  of  the  calculation.  And  while  upon  this  point 
let  me  go  a  little  further  with  what  I  hi^ld  to  be  an  act  of 
abstract  justice.  The  Collins  line  to  England  has  been 
so  long  (lead  tiiat  we  have  almost  ceased  mourning  over  it: 
that  gone,  nnquestimiably  llie  Inman  line  is  the  greatest  re- 
maining iuternatiunal  benevolence.  Unsubsidied  by  the 
British  Gruveninient,  while  the  Royal  Mail  line  has  been 
plethorically  fed — the  Inni;in  company  have  litcra'ly  bridged 
the  ucean  or  made  a  mere  ferry  uf  it,  wiih  a  succes>ion  of 
noble  ships  leaving  oftener  (twice  a  week)  than  any  other  line 
has  ever  presumed  to  attempt,  from  any  port  of  one  continent 
to  any  port  of  another — the  new  City  of  Paris,  the  most  per- 
feet  specimen  of  marine  architecture  afloat;  the  new  City  of 
Antwerp,  her  peer  in  nearly  every  particular  ;  the  City  of 
Baltimore,  now  thoroughly  rebuilt  and  almost  if  not  quite 
the  peer  of  the  Paris  ;  the  City  of  Boston,  City  of  New  York, 
City  of  London,  and  City  of  Washington,  all  second  only  to 
"  the  Admiral's  ship  ;"  and  the  City  uf  Manchester,  City  of 
Dublin,  City  of  Cork,  City  of  Limerick,  Edinburg,  Etna, 
Kangaroo,  Bosphorus,  and  City  of  Durham  (the  two  latter 
branch  steamers,  down-Channel)  making  up  such  a  fleet,  un- 
der a  single  direction,  as  the  world  never  before  saw  and 
will  not  soon  see  excelled. 

Thoroughly  "  fuund,"  of  marked  speed  (at  least  all  the 
newer  ships,)  officered  by  gentlemen  and  (what  is  better  than 
gentlemen.)  capable  men  and  clever-fellows — supplying  the 
great  need  of  first-class  accommodation  and  presumptive  safe- 
ty at  the  golden  mean  of  reasonable  fare — shall  1  be  held  an 
enlhusi;ist  if  I  have  spoken  v\'armly  of  the  "  bridge  "  which 
"  carried  me  so  safely  over,"  ov  suspected  of  an  attempt  to 
get  command  of  one  of  the  ships  by  painting  all  the  fleet 
with  rose-color  ?  I  hope  not ;  though  I  could  even  bear  to 
be  suspected  of  flattery,  for  the  sake  of  doing  what  I  hold  to 
he  Justice. 

And  now  to  proceed,  as  ships  do  not  "heave  to"  in  mid- 
ocean  to  li>ten  to  orations  or  read  broadsides.  To  proceed, 
much  further  and  yet  not  much  longer  ;  as  the  last  half  of  a 
■voyage  is  always  more  rapid  than  the  first. 

There  is  one  feature  of  life  on  ship-board,  so  far  passed 
over  and  yet  without  arny  intention  of  iunoring  it^the  service 
of  the  English  Church,  which  every  Sabbath  morning  brings 
on  a  British  steamer,  peremptoiily  under  any  other  circum- 
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stances  tlian  those  of  absolute  shipwreck.  I  have  heard  re- 
ligious services  (sometimes  I  would  faiu  hope  have  joined 
in  them)  in  nearly  every  description  of  temple  of  worship, 
from  the  great  cathedrals  of  the  Old  World,  with  the  organ 
music  pealing  through  groined  archer  over  crowds  of  kneel- 
ing worshippers,  to  the  humble  schnol-honse  iu  the  Aukm-- 
ican  back-woods,  where  illiterate  fervor  spoke  homely  words 
to  a  knot  of  villagers  in  homespun  ;  and  anmng  them  all,  I 
am  free  to  say,  I  have  seen  no  situation  so  suggestive,  henrd 
no  words  so  impressive,  as  the  deck  or  saloon  of  a  steamship, 
and  the  Episcopal  service  falling  from  the  lips  of  the  Captain, 
surrounded  by  his  officers  and  crew  and  crowds  of  hushed 
passengers.  It  is  impressive  enough,  when  the  bell  tolls  at 
half-past  ten,  mimicking  the  church-bell  of  the  land,  and  sum- 
moning to  service  on  the  awninged  upper  dock  in  fair  sum- 
mer weather  ;  but  oh,  it  is  doubly  so  when  the  same  call 
brings  a  crowd  of  tremblers  into  the  saloon,  amid  sea  and 
storm — when  the  seat  is  unstable,  tlie  dark  waves  looking 
thrcati;ningly  in  at  the  windows  at  every  roll,  and  the  very 
words  seeming  to  be  hurried  because  the  anxiety  of  duty  calls 
momentarily  to  the  deck.  Then,  as  they  are  never  heard  or 
read  elsewhere,  fall  the  solemn  words  :  "  Oh,  Eternal  Lord 
God,  who  alone  sprcadeth  out  the  heavens  and  rulest  the 
ra<^inf^  of  the  sea"  *  *  "be  pleased  to  receive  into  thy 
Almi'^^hty  and  most  gracious  protection,  the  persons  of  us 
thy  servants  and  the  ship  in  which  we  sail,"  *  *  "  at  whose 
command  the  winds  blow  and  lift  up  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
who  stillest  the  rage  thereof — we  Thy  creatures,  but  misera- 
ble sinner.-^,  do,  iu  this  our  great  distress,  cry  unto  thee  for 
help,"  *  *  "  that  we  may  return  in  safety  to  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  the  land,  with  the  fruits  of  our  labor."  If  not 
always  so  elsewhere  and  at  other  times,  T  think  that  the  re- 
sponses then  and  there  made  are  something  more  than  lip-de- 
votion, and  that,  for  the  time,  at  least,  they  lift  the  voyagers 
nearer  to  Iliui  '•  who  holds  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hand  and  taketh  up  the  isles  as  a  very  little  thing." 

It  was  not  to  be  my  fortune — thank  heaven  that  it  was 
not  ! — to  see  that  still  sadder  and  more  impressive  service, 
the  burial  at  sea,  on  either  the  outward  or  homeward  voy- 
age. Had  my  crossing  been  in  '66  instead  of  65,  how  dif- 
ferent might  have  been  the  relation  in  that  sad  regard  I — 
how  ever, thereafter,  I  might  have  seen   in  shadowy  memory, 
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superadded  to  tlie  sea-coast  wrecks  and  burials  of  earlier 
years,  the  plank  find  the  sheeted  body  at  the  gangway,  the 
crew  and  passengers  with  uncovered  heads,  the  captain  with 
his  brief,  sad  words  of  farewell  from  the  living  to  the  dead, 
and  then  the  plunge  beneath  the  yielding  waters,  making  a 
grave  no  ploughshare  should  ever  disturb,  covered  by  no 
hand  wielding  the  slow  aad  clumsy  spade  ! 

Why  it  is,  T  know  not,  but  after  the  lugubrious  always 
seems  to  come  the  ridiculous  ;  and  close  upon  the  heels  of 
the  recollection  of  solemn  relisrious  service  treads  the  mem- 
ory  of  one  sea-going  character  thus  far  neglected — one  yet 
more  assured  in  his  pestiferous  habits  than  even  the  offi- 
cious Governor — the  Inquisitor,  the  man  of  many  questions 
and  innumerable  important  discoveries.  I  suppose  that  no 
ship  has  ever  sailed  without  him,  since  Noah's  time,  as  un- 
questionably his  seed  was  preserved  in  the  Ark.  We  had 
him  on  board  of  the  City  of  Boston,  outward  ;  and  equally 
innumerable  were  the  inconveniences  which  he  inflicted  upon 
others  and  the  rebuffs  and  insults  which  he  himself  received. 
lie  tvould  learn  how  to  splice  a  rope,  and  (of  course  acciden- 
tally) received  the  chance  thrust  of  a  niarlinspike  in  his  eye  ; 
he  insisted  upon  helping  to  haul  taut  one  of  the  braces,  and 
was  run  over  and  generally  trampled  upon  by  the  whole  lar- 
board watch  ;  he  besieged  quiet  and  courteous  Chief  Mathew- 
son  for  information  how  an  "  observation"  was  taken,  and 
might  have  published  a  book  on  navigation  immediately 
thereafter  ;  he  taught  the  good-looking  Doctor  how  to  anni- 
hilate two  or  three  mortal  diseases,  and  was  rewarded  with 
a  dose  for  himself,  for  some  trifling  ailment,  which  laid  him 
quietly  by  the  heels  for  two  days.  He  looked  through  every- 
body's opera-glass  and  settled  the  relative  values  of  those  ar- 
ticles (opera-glasses,  by  the  way,  divide  with  watches  the 
jealousy  of  owners,  at  sea  ;)  he  picked  up  and  read  every- 
body's book  and  sat  in  everybody's  chair  at  the  moment 
when  it  was  wanted  ;  he  rendered  himself,  in  short,  hide- 
ously conspicuous  and  immortal. 

I  think  it  must  have  been  a  first  cousin  of  the  Inquisitor 
who  came  back  with  us  on  the  City  of  Baltimore  and  who 
(chancing  to  hail  from  the  Quaker  City,)  received  tlie  unflat- 
tering appellation  of  the  Philadelphia  Nuisance.  He  it  was 
who  discovered  that  the  fly-by-night  (a  kind  of  loose  square- 
sail  temporr-rily  set  on  the  main  yard)  was  about  taking  fire 
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from  tbe  funnel,  and  frightened  half  the  passengers  into  hy- 
pertrophy by  ascertaining  that  we  were  running  out  of  coal 
when  midway  of  the  Atlantic.  He  it  was,  too,  whom  jolly 
Johnny  Mirehouse  inducted  into  the  art  and  mystery  of  deep- 
sea  soundings,  on  or  about  George's  Bank,  very  much  to  the 
delight  of  all  observers,  in  manner  and  form  following. 

Thick  weather  on  the  Banks,  as  usual;    currents   danger- 
ous ;  plenty  of  Nova  Scotia  fishing  schooners  rolling  about  at 
anchor,  with  their  leg-o'-mutton  trysails,  and  taking  on  board 
codfish  from  the  little  loaded  dingee  skifi"s,  with   pitchforks  ; 
sharp  look-outs  and  the  use  of  the  deep-sea  lead  consequently 
both  in  requisition.     Mirehouse,  with  the  lead  in  hand,  after 
an  abortive  cast,  in  which  the  over-soft  character  of  the  suet 
at  the  bottom  had  prevented  bringing  up    anything  except  a 
few  doubtful  grains  of  sand.     Nuisance  with  head   over  cap- 
tain's shoulder  ;  captain   becoming  aware  of  it,  and  at  once 
commencing   smelling  of  the  suet   and  muttering  to  himself 
"Sniff!  sniff!  snifi!     Well,  upon  my  soul,  that  is  the  most 
extraordinary  bottom  !     Phew,  how  it  smells!"       "What? 
That  the  bottom  ?  and  smells,  do  you  say  ?"  asked  Nuisance 
"  Smells  ?  I  should  think  so  !   sniff!  sniff!   Paugh  !"  "Why 
what  on  earth  can  it  be — white  like  that,  and  smelling  so  ?" 
interrogated  Nuisance.     "  Havn't  the  least  idea — but  only 
smell !"  replied  the  captain  gravely.     Whereupon  Nuisance 
applied  his  nose  to  the  bottom  of  the  lead,  which  unaccount* 
ably  jumped   toward  him  at  that   instant,  depositing  about 
one  pound  avordupois  of  suet,  sea-water  and  wet  sand,  in  the 
mouth,  nose  and  beard  of    inquisitive  Nuisance.      Where- 
upon, at  least   for   the   time,  Nuisance,  P]iilaclel2)hus  natiis 
(of  whom  we  have  perhaps  had  too  much,  even  here,)  sud- 
denly abated. 

Casual  mention  was  made,  some  pages  back,  of  the  pro- 
pensity of  old  Manilla  for  smoking  between  decks,  and  the 
ineifectual  efforts  made  for  his  detection.  This  resume  of 
.<5ea  sensations  would  be  very  incomplete  if  I  did  not  say 
further,  on  the  subject,  that  if  there  is  a  living  and  abiding 
horror  over  the  minds  of  oJBGicers,  crew  or  passengers,  in 
blue  water,  it  is  that  demon  vfordjire.  To  a  sailor,  and  quite 
as  much  to  a  capable  commander,  storms  are  nothing,  ice- 
bergs are  trifles,  fogs  are  endurable,  and  even  a  lecsliore 
loses  its  terror  with  steam  lending  its  assisting  throb.  But 
the  fire-fiend — ah,  he  is  terrible  always  and  to  all '     And  the 
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prohibition  against  a  possible  spai'k  in  any  sbape   except  in 
the  closed  and  guarded  lamps,  anywhere  below  decks,  is  the 
most   zealously  policed,  not  only  by  the  officers  and  crew, 
but  by  every  thoughtful  passenger,  that  ever  was  a  regula- 
tion known  to  humauity.     I  would  not  like  to  insure  against 
a  tumble  overboard,  the  man  cauglit  carrying  around  tire  be- 
low decks  ;  and  next  to  avoidinj;  that  ever-waiting  dungeon 
for  the  re'Vactorv,  in  the  luwer  hold,  I    should  like  to  avoid 
what  I  saw  a  reckless  Paddy  experience,  on    the   same  City 
of  Baltimore,  for   breaking  that  first  great  law  of  preserva- 
tion.    He   had   been   caught  by  the  purser,  one  morning  at 
nearly  mid-ocean,  lighting  his   pipe  at  the  foot  of  the  fore- 
castle companion — be/ore  coming  on  deck,  where   smoking  is 
very  free,  instead  of  after  ;  and  from  ten  to   four,  under   the 
orders  of  Field-Marshal  Second-Officer  Ellison,  not  always 
the  most  angelic-tempered  of  men,  that  poor  fellow  had  the 
pleasure  of  walking  the  bridge,  with  a  broom  on  his  shoulder 
for  a  musket,  as   an   amateur    sentry,  with   no  coat,  in  a  stiff 
north-west  blow,  amid  many  persecutions   from    the  uncon- 
victed, and  to  the  effect,  as  1  think  from  his  humble  demeanor 
aftervrards,  of  inducing  a  Hibernian  resolve  on  his  part,  that 
the  next  time  he  lit  his  pipe  below  decks  he  would  take  care 
to  be  somewhere  else  ! 

And  what  was  it  but  the  knowledge  of  the  panic  that  even 
the  thought  of  a  fire  on  shifiboard  might  cause,  that  made 
you,  frank  and  good-natured  Chief  Lochead,  of  the  same  ship, 
no'-v  commanding  the  City  of  Durham,  whose  double-screw 
I  yet  hope  to  see  driving  a  steamer  across  the  Atlantic  in 
not  much  beyond  seven  days. — what  but  this  was  it,  that 
made  you  so  disingenuous  with  the  whole  arrpy  of  question- 
in:^  passengers,  one  day  when  we  met  the  Cunarder  Africa 
going  on  to  the  Irish  coast  as  we  were  coming  off,  and  when 
you  pretended  to  be  unable  to  read  her  fluttering  signals  1 
Ah,  you  doubted  the  courage  of  the  whole  of  us,  or  Mire- 
house  and  you  would  never  have  waited  until  the  pilot 
was  on  board,  off  Sandy  Hook,  and  New  York  papers  only 
three  days  old  in  our  hands,  before  telling  us  what  you  had 
read  plainly  enough  in  thot-e  signals,  so  many  days  before— 
•' Tlie  City  of  Glasgow  burnod  at  seal"  Would  we  have 
been  on  fire  all  the  way  over,  had  we  known  the  truth — on 
fire  at  least  in  imagination  ?  Perhaps  so,  and  perhaps  there 
might  have  been  a  panic  that  sent  more  persons  on  the  bridge 
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or  into  tlie  dungeon  below,  than  poor  Paddy  McShane  from 
the  County  Roscommon.  For  though  steamers  burn  but 
very  seldom,  now-a-days  (thanks  to  the  triple  police  of  offi- 
cers, crew  and  passengers,)  and  though,  with  the  good  fortune 
which  seems  always  to  have  attended  the  Hue,  the  City  of 
Glasgow  found  rescue  for  all  her  hundreds — yet  most  of  us 
have  seen  the  illustrated  papers  and  read  of  the  Austria  and 
the  Amazon  ;  and  the  idea  of  a  ship  burning  away  beneath 
one  in  mid-ocean,  with  a  crowd  of  poor  human  rats  to  be  left 
clinging  for  a  few  minutes  longer  to  a  burning  hulk,  and 
then  to  a  few  boards  and  boxes,  and  then  to  ?iothmg — all 
this  is  rather  an  exciting  idea,  isn't  it  ? 

But  it  was  more  legitimately  of  the  passage  out  that  I  was 
speaking  — a  passage   rainy  and   unpleasant  enough,  as   we 
neared  the  Irish  coast  and  the  passengers  booked  for  Queens- 
town,  the  Dublin  Exhibition  and  the  lakes  of  Killarney  began 
to  grow  impatient  and  put  their  trunks  in  readiness.     Then, 
weather  a  little  less  boisterous  ;   and  evidence   that  we  were 
leaving   the   mid-Atlantic,  in   the  greening  of  the  water,  the 
greater   frequency    of  vessels   meeting   us   or   crossing    our 
track  (not  passing  us — to  such  evolutions,  Captain  Kennedy 
and  the  ships  he  commands  have  a  habit  of  objecting.)     Then, 
one   afternoon  when   no  one   expected  any  such   glimpse  of 
paradise,  Young   Charley's    eyes,  keen   as   bright,  espied   a 
low    blue  cloud   which   he   pronounced  "  land  I"  amid   much 
scoffing  on  the  part  of  those  whom  he  had  forestalled.     Land 
it   was,  indeed,  of  a  sort — the   Skellig   Rocka  on   the  Irish 
coast,  sixty  or  seventy  miles   from  Cape   Clear,  and   half  an 
hour  later  the  long  dusky  blue  line  of  the   mainland  loomed 
up,  a  broken  rugged  headland  ;   the  Cork  mountains  rising 
grandly  behind  ;  Cape  Clear  tar  ahead  ;   and  away  off  at  the 
left,  one  stray  beam  of  broken  sunlight  falling  into  Bantry 
Bay  and  over  Skibbereen,  so  famous  in  the  old  French-inva- 
sion (lays. 

This  was  my  first  glimpse  of  the  Old  World — how  welcome 
only  those  can  know  who  are  at  once  full  of  the  glorious 
rommce  of  history  and  (pardon  the  sudden  descent!)  con- 
f)undcdly  tired  of  shipboard  !  The  Green  Island  was  there, 
for  itself  and  as  a  part  of  that  Europe  so  long  dreamed  of! 
Did  Columbus  feel  much  lia]ipier  when  he  first  sighted  Ilis- 
paniula  ?  I  trow  not.  I,  at  least,  had  never  before  known 
so  pleasing  a  sight  ;  though  cue  day,  not  many  weeks  later 
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I  was  to  find  one  quite  as  satisfactory— Sable  Island,  a  bar- 
ren sand-bank  soutb-cast  of  Nuva  Scotia,  welcoming  me  back 
to  the  New  World  as  the  coast  of  Cork  was  now  stretching 
out  its  arms  to  me  from  the  Old.  Which  double  experience 
seems  to  me  to  demonstrate  tliat,  after  all,  tlie  normal  and 
natural  element  of  manhood  is  the  earth,  and  that  the  water 
(even  with  a  ship  beneath  one)  is  rather  to  be  endured  as  a 
magnificent  occasional  exception  than  considered  as  au 
attractive  general  rule  of  residence. 

But  what  is  it  that  Bulwer-Eichelieu  says  ? 

" See,  see,  my  liege  !  — through  plots  and  counterplots, 

Through  gain  and  l()SS,Mirough  glory  and  disgrace, 
Along  the  plains  where  passionate  discord  rears 
Eternal  Babel— still  the  holy  stream 
Of  human  happiness  glides  on  !  " 

And  even  yet,  oif  the  Irish  coast,  at  the  end  of  our  outward 
voyage,  when  the  Bonnie  Bride  was  just  getting  back  the 
bloom  to  her  lips  and  the  brightness  to  her  eyes — even  then 
there  was  to  be  another  exhibition  of  the  strangely  beautiful 
working  of  that  mystery — "  human  happiness." 

Land  had  not  been  sighted  more  than  two  hours,  and  the 
deck-world  of  passengers  was  in  that  charming  commotion 
which  showed  the  general  joy  at  such  a  consummation,  when 
I  heard  a  cry  and  ifound  that  an  accident  had  occurred.  The 
breeze  was  a  fresh  one,  from  the  southward.  The  Judge, 
Lis  matron  wife  and  two  blonde  daughters  were  standing  near 
the  lee  rail,  when  a  sudden  puff  of  wind  caught  the  blue 
gauze  veil  of  the  younger  and  fairer,  and  whirled  it  over- 
board, floating  a  hundred  yards  to  leeward.  "Oh!  oh!" 
"  What  a  pity  I  "  "  What  a  shame  !  "  were  the  exclamations 
— altogether  too  emphatic,  of  course,  for  such  a  trifle,  had  not 
all  seemed  to  partake  of  the  ,?ame  thought :  what  a  pity  that 
a  thing  which  had  so  adorned  youth  and  beauty,  should  go 
floating  about,  alone  in  sea  and  storm  I  So  thought  the  Law- 
yer, at  least,  as  he  stood  two  or  three  yards  away  ;  for  the 
veil,  fluttering  lightly,  had  scarcely  yet  touched  the  water, 
when  I  saw  him  grasp  off'  his  handsome  dandy-tarpaulin,  give 
it  a  whirl  and  a  shy,  and  there  was  the  hat,  floating  away  to 
leeward,  with  the  veil. 

I  have  seen  and  heard  some  love-deelarations  in  my  time, 
but  I  never  saw  the  "  question  "  so  handsomely  and  roman- 
tically "  popped  "  as  in  sending  that  male  hat  to  join  the  fe- 
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male  veil  and  koep  it  company.  And  I  think  tbat  it  won,  as 
it  deserved  to  do  ;  for  when  the  Judge  and  his  family  went 
ashore  that  night  at  Quecnstown,  the  Lawyer  accompanied  ; 
and  though  I  did  not  meet  them  afterwards,  I  know  that  I 
saw  their  names  recorded  in  suspicious  proximity,  some  weeks 
afterwards,  at  the  Grand  Hotel  du  Louvre,  at  Paris  ;  and  it  is 
quite  as  probahle  as  the  reverse,  that  some  day,  from  that 
incident,  another  hat  and  another  veil  may  be  permanently 
hanging  yet  closer  than  the  two  which  floated  that  day  off  the 
Irish  coast. 

It  was  fallng  toward  evening,  that  day  of  the  first  sight 
of  the  Old  World,  when  the  Irish  headlands  drew  closer, 
bleak,  treeless,  but  emerald  green,  iron-bound  rock  at  the 
foot, the  gulls  screaming  discordantly  around  the  jutting  capes 
and  the  surf  breaking  white  against  every  projecting  point. 
When  the  little  round  martello  towers  crowning  every  hill 
spoke  of  old-time  smuggling  and  by-gone  invasions — and  the 
little  thatched  cabins  nestling  half-way  up  some  of  the  head- 
lands, first  showed  us  whence  Paddy,  pure,  simple  and  jolly, 
really  emanated.  When  Cape  Clear  loomed  duskily  ahead 
and  then  came  abeam,  iron  rock  below  but  creeping  green 
sod  above  to  the  very  edge,  crowned  with  its  signal  station  ; 
Crookbaven  hamlet  and  coast-guard  station  hidden  away  be- 
hind the  point ;  and  pyramidal  Fastnet  Rock,  capped  with 
its  white  light  and  keeper's  lodge  house,  thrusting  up  its 
desolate  head  a  mile  away  from  the  main  land,  the  very  ideal 
of  a  quiet  residence  without  too  many  visiting  neighbors  ; 
while  around  it,  regardless  of  falling  night,  increasing  wind 
and  roughening  sea,  played  the  tan-sailed  little  fishing-sloops, 
and  a  Cunard  cargo-steamer  and  two  or  three  dusky  brigs 
passing  out  to  sea  seemed  to  add  to  the  picturesque  desolation 
of  the  whole  scene.  When  the  despatch-box  of  the  tele- 
graph, Reuter's  popular  lies  from  America,  was  thrown — a 
cross  between  an  oil  can,  a  child's  drum  and  a  barber's 
pole — and  a  crazy  little  black  paddle-steamer,  the  Marseille, 
that  would  have  been  condemned  for  a  trip  to  Fort  Lee, 
steamed  out  and  carried  it  away  to  be  telegraphed  to  Lon- 
don a  day  in  advance  of  our  reaching  Liverpool. 

Then  the  night  fell,  dense  and  dark,  with  the  fine  bold  Irish 

coast  a  little   while    prettily   limned   airainst   the  linjierinf; 

Western  light;  and  it  was  through  cominij  storm  as  well  as 

night  that  we  saw  the  dark  looming  and  the  weird  light  on  the 
3, 
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Old  Head  of  Kinsale — that  "  darlint  ould  head  "  so  full  of 
recollections  of  the  champion  first  baron  of  Kinsale  and  die 
one  man  who  may  wear  his  hat  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  y 
Then  jet  tliicker  night  and  nearer  storm,  as  we  sent  up  warn- 
ing rockets  and  for  the  first  time  stopped  our  screw,  off'  the 
harbor  of  Queenstowu  (Cove  of  Cork)  and  committed  some- 
thing more  than  half  our  passengers  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
an  enlarged  black  double-wheelbarrow,  also  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  steamer,  that  was  to  land  them  for  Cork  and 
Dublin,  and  Blarney  Castle,  and  the  Lakes  of  Killarney  and 
the  Giant's  Causeway. 

Then  to  sea  once  more — the  no-wise  contemptible  sea  of 
the  Irish  Channel,  stretching  across  from  Queenstown  for 
Holyhead  and  Liverpool.  1  must  have  been  a  sort  of  un- 
clerical  Jonah,  I  suppose,  for  (parenthetically)  both  my  ships 
had  a  trick  of  approaching  land  in  bad  weather,  and  coming 
home  I  sighted  Fire  Island  light  and  those  dear  old  twin- 
beacons  on  the  Highlands  of  Navesink,  through  a  thickening 
south-easter.  Certain  it  is  that  a  dirtier  night  and  half-day 
of  storm,  than  that  which  bore  us  across  from  the  shadow  of 
the  Wicklow  mountains  to  those  of  Wales,  would  be  a  wast- 
ing of  all  the  more  unpleasant  forces  of  nature.  Ye  t,  past 
noon  of  that  next  day,  picturesque  Holyhead,  with  its 
strangely-severed  rock  and  white  bridge  and  lighthouse,  did 
deign  to  show  itself  through  driving  rain  ;  and  now  and  then 
the  dismal  sight  of  scudding  brigs  and  close-reefed  pilot-boats 
on  the  one  side,  was  relieved  by  glimpses  of  the  green 
Welsh  hills  with  their  Rhode  Islaud-y  windmills  and  thrifty 
farmsteads  on  the  other. 

But  on,  on  drove  the  greyhound  City  of  Boston,  that  day, 
with  her  goal  in  sight — officered  and  manned  (in  deference 
to  the  driviug  storm)  by  the  most  villainous-looking  array  of 
fiends,  in  armor  and  helmets  of  black  tarpaulins,  that  ever 
aroye  to  provoke  a  nightmare.  Where  was  your  gentle- 
manly affectation  of  the  landsman's  dress,  oh,  Kennedy  ? — 
and  where  were  your  natty  blue  half-uniforms  with  tlie  bright 
Company  buttons,  oh  Matthewson,  and  Fulton,  and  Babing- 
ton,  and  Dawson  ? — when  the  whole  of  you  looked  so  hide- 
ously that  your  own  wives  (and  those  of  other  people)  would 
have  forsworn  you  ;  when  even  the  rough  Queenstown  pilot 
on  the  bridge  seemed  princely  in  his  raiment  beside  that 
metamorphosed  commander  I    But  on — on — dashing  past  tho 
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roclcj  protuberant  Skerries  ;  liftins;  perforce,  by  approach, 
the  mist  hidden  Cheshire  hills  ;  whirling  the  thick,  black 
smoke  in  defiance  at  slower  and  loss-determined  craft;  bid- 
ding the  great  bell-buoy  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mer- 
sey bang  away  its  warnini',  but  not  for  us  ;  dragging  out  of 
the  rainy  distance  the  spires  and  buildings  of  a  great  city,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  river,  with  such  miles  upon  miles  of 
magnificent  stone  docks  as  no  other  seaport  in  the  world 
could  furnish,  while  a  little  blendins;  of  Brooklyn  and  Sta- 
ten  Island  lay  on  the  south  side  and  rounded  it  off  with  a  sub- 
urb. So  it  was  that  we  went  into  Liverpool,  gave  up  the 
brave  ship  to  locked  quiet  and  the  Huskisson  Docks,  came 
under  the  temporary  dominion  of  a  Queen  and  the  exactions 
of  English  official  beggars,  and  consented  once  more  to  sleep 
without  any  rocking  to  remind  us  that  we  bad  ever  been 
children. 

So  it  is,  too,  that  I  have  told  the  story  of  passenger-life  on 
the  Atlantic,  on  a  first-class  steamer  at  the  present  day — 
somewhat  audaciously  and  discursively,  as  no  one  is  better 
aware  than  mysi-lf,  and  yet  with  the  one  object  ever  in  mind  : 
to  preserve  the  feeling,  so  far  as  possible — to  recall  some  of 
the  bygone  sensations  to  those  who  have  made  the  same  run, 
and  to  give  at  least  a  faint  idea  of  the  mingled  splendid  and 
miserable  realities  to  those  who  yet  lack  the  experience. 
Principally  speaking  of  the  run  over  by  the  City  of  Boston, 
I  have  yet  found  niyself,  ever  and  anon,  biinglng  in  the  inci- 
dents of  the  rougher  run  westward,  later  in  the  season,  on  the 
City  of  Baltimore  ;  until  the  result  is  half-unwittingly  accom- 
plished, that  in  flying  from  home  I  have  flown  back  again, 
just  as  the  ducks,  in  the  old  Mexican  war  days,  winging 
across  the  villainously-crooked  Bio  Grande,  used  to  find  them- 
selves on  the  same  side  of  the  river  from  which  they  had  just 
started.  " -> 

I  fullowed  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  very  closely,  with 
certain  advice,  data  and  suggestions  for  travellers  :  it  is  only 
fitting  that  1  should  close  it  with  an  expression  of  opinion  of 
the  whole  aftair,  given  to  an  inquirer  on  the  New  York  wharf 
on  the  day  of  return.  "  You  have  had  a  rough  passage  ?" 
"  Yes — very  rough  fur  a  summer  passage."  "  And  you  are 
glad  to  get  on  land  again,  of  course  I"  "  As  glad  as  a  lost 
child  would  be  to  find  its  mother."  "  And  do  you  think  you 
would  ever  care  to  cross   again  ?"     "  Humph  1  I   was  just 
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thinking  whether  it  was  not  possible  to  arrange  my  business 
so  as  to  step  on  board  again  and  go  back  next  Saturday  I" 

And  there  was  no  exaggeration  in  the  wish.  If  there  are 
ft  few  disagreeables  at  sea,  there  are  glorious  and  almost 
riotous  enjoyments  which  dwarf  them  entirely.  Wild  winter 
may,  and  probably  does,  tell  a  different  story  ;  but  in  a  sum- 
mer passage,  eicher  way,  there  is  not  a  rough  wave  too  much 
— not  a  tingle  of  the  pulse  that  does  not  eventually  tell  for 
the  development  of  a  nobler,  truer,  stronger  humanity — not 
a  contretemps  that  docs  not  become  a  joy  in  memory — not  a 
trifling  exposure  or  possible  momentary  peril,  of  which  the 
subject  (if  other  than  an  arrant  coward)  will  not  afterwards 
say,  and  feel  as  well  as  say,"  I  would  not  have  missed  that 
experience,  for  the  world  !''  And  the  man  is  rather  cold- 
blooded, who,  if  business  and  other  relations  permitted, 
would  not  feel  like  following  a  first  run  with  a  second,  a 
third,  and  so  on  up  to  a  dozen  or  twenty,  filling  up  his  suc- 
ceeding summers  with  more  of  the  broad,  free,  wayward, 
glorious  old  Atlantic,  and  somewhat  less  of  life  at  Newport 
and  Lebanon  and  Saratoga. 


II. 


LIVEKPOOL    DOCKS    AND    DOWN    THE   NOKTH- 

WESTERN. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  American  Congress,  they  used  to 
go,  sometimes,  into  wbat  they  called  ''  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union,"  when  it  was  considered 
perfectly  legitimate  for  members  to  talk  upon  any  subject, 
from  religion  to  rum-toddy,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  characters  of  each  other.  This  paper  is  intended  to  en- 
joy a  corresponding  privilege  ;  and  its  scope  may  be  found 
about  as  well  conveyed  in  the  title,  as  occasionally  that  of  a 
Congressional  act  used  to  be,  when  under  the  caption  of  "  An 
Act  to  Preserve  the  Fisheries  in  Certain  Rivers,  and  for  Oth- 
er Purposes,"  were  sometimes  to  be  found  appropriations  for 
founding  National  Chicken-Coops  and  paying  Invalid  Pen- 
sions 

"  Liverpool  Docks  and  Down  the  North  Western,"  then, 
having  its  character  duly  established  as  a  sort  of  privileged 
omnibus,  let  there  be  no  question  of  the  congruity  or  even 
the  number  of  its  passengers. 

Liverpool  is  itself  a  city  very  much  undervalued,  even  by 
the  thousands  of  Americans  who  every  year  make  it  the  ave- 
nue of  reaching  the  great  English  metropolis.  Lying  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Mersey,  at  a  point  a  few  miles  from  its 
mouth,  where  the  suddenly-broadening  river  sweeps  down  be- 
tween manufacturing  Lancashire  (which  contains  the  city) 
and  agricultural  Cheshire — it  is  something  like  the  Philadel- 
phia of  England  in  other  details  of  position,  while  in  the  ex- 
tent of  its  shipping  it  is  by  far  the  largest  seaport  in  the 
icorld.  Such  a  claim  is  no  trifling  one,  in  this  age  when  the 
forests  of  masts  of  commercial  shipping  have  almost  usurped 
the  place  of  those  less-costly  natural  forests  which  used  to 
gird  the  shores  of  the  great  nations.  To  a  Philadelphian  or 
a  Bostonian,  coming  from  commercial  cities  that  have  origi- 
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nnlly  astounded  the  denizens  of  Newcastle  or  Salem — New 
Yo/k  is  a  colossus  that  seems  to  be  girded  with  keels  and 
to  bristle  with  masts.  But  what  New-York  is  to  the  Pliiladel- 
pliian  or  the  Bostonian,  that  is  Liverpool  to  the  New-Yorker 
— or  in  that  regard  even  to  the  Londoner — not  only  beyond 
it  but  so  far  beyond  it  that  couiparison  is  in:possible.  The  Liv- 
er Pool,  for  in  that  way  the  residents  write  the  name,  and  in 
abbreviating,  "  L'Pool,"  having  apparent  reference  to  some 
peculiar  and  now  extinct  bird  of  the  crane  species,  called  the 
Liver,  wliich  forms  the  totem  or  symbol  of  the  city — the 
Liver  Pool  seems  to  have  enclosed,  as  in  a  veritable  pool,  but 
locked  and  guarded  as  never  before  was  pool  since  the  bit- 
tern first  waded  through  one,  half  the  commerce  of  the 
world. 

That  this  should  be  the  case  is  not  at  all  astonishing  when 
the  position  is  remembered.  In  its  connection  with  the 
Western  World,  Liverpool  supplies  precisely  the  same 
as  New-York  in  connection  with  the  Eastern — the  principal 
and  favorite  port.  As  regular  lines  of  vessels  leave  New- 
York  for  Liverpool,  Loudon,  Glasgow,  Havre,  etc.,  so  they 
leave  Liverpool  for  Halifax,  Quebec,  Portland,  New-York,  Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Jamaica,  St.  Thomas,  Hav- 
ana, the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  etc.,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Then,  whereas  to  this  New-York  adds  the  bulk  of  the 
coasting-trade  of  one  nation,  and  a  few  minor  lines  to  British 
America,  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  a  fair  trade 
to  the  East  Indies  and  China  seas — Liverpool,  besides  its 
lines  to  the  other  innumerable  Scottish,  Irish  and  other  ports 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  more  or  less  directly  controls  the 
coasting-trade  of  the  whole  western  coast  of  Europe — France, 
Spain,  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic,  and  more  than  di- 
vides with  London  the  great  commerce  of  the  East  Indies, 
the  China  and  South  Seas,  literally  having  the  "  h;iil"  of  its 
vessels  wherever  flag  waves  or  keel  floats  over  the  whole 
universe.  To  stand  upon  Liverpool  Docks  is  to  stand  in 
the  shipping  centre  of  the  woild  ;  to  see  the  flags  that  pass 
the  Bell  Buny  at  Liverpool  Bai-,  is  to  see  the  ensign  cover- 
ing and  guarding  more  wealth  than  any  other  city  has  ever 
bad  flowinir  throufi-h  its  commercial  veins  and  arteries,  since 
the  Pheuicians  first  sent  out  their  triremes,  or  the  Genoese 
tried  to  excel  in  imitating  them. 
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Of  Liverpool,  as  a  city,  there  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  this 
connection,  though  much  might  be.     Mj  very  limited  expe- 
rience of  it  demonstrates  that,  as  a  port,  its  custom-house  offi- 
cers are   of  the   average  slowness  and  stupidity,  and  not  far 
from  the  average  in  the  way  of  "  accessibility"  throurrh  the 
proper  chantiel.       As  an  abode  for  tender  and  budding  inno- 
cence, that  there  are  more  liquor  shops  (called  here  "  wine  and 
liquor  stores")  flashing  their  plate  glass,  polished  casks,  gil- 
ding and   gaudy  signs,  along  that  somewhat  extended  ride 
from  the  Huskisson  Docks,  on  the  river,  to  St.  George's  Hall, 
in  the  heart  of  the  city,  than  can  be  found  altogether  in  New- 
York,  Baltimore  and  New  Orleans,  confessedly  the  three  bib- 
ulatory  paradises  of  the  Western  Continent  ;   and  that  thcie 
are  more  handsome  blonde  women  of  something  worse  than 
ambiguous  character,  (.and  all  round-hatted  and  rakish  in  gen- 
eral equipment — or  at  least  they  were  all  so  in    '05)  — more 
of  those  perilous  cattle,  and  more  bewitching,  promenading 
Lime-street,  and   Lord,   and   Bold,   than  can  be  found  else- 
where, outside  of  Paris  or  Pandemonium.      As  a  sumptuary 
rule  that  a  man  mifsi  drink  whether  he  wishes  to  do  so  or  not 
— in  contradistinction  to  the  somewhat  severe  excise  laws  of 
the  WJesf,  which  seem  to  reverse  the  obligation.       An  illus- 
tration of  which  could  be  found  in  my  personal  experience, 
going  into  one  of  the  green-baize-doorcd  bibulous  retreats, 
somewhat  late  one  night,  in  company  with  "  America,"  Third 
Babington   and   the  handsome  Doctor  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
■when  I  ordered  a  cigar  as  a  balance  to  the  stimulants  bespo- 
ken by  the  others  of  the  lady-in-waiting,  and  when  that  lady 
literally  corkscrewed  me  with  her  eyes  and  frightened  me  by 
the  flutter  of  the  ribbons  on  her  cap,  as  she  ejaculated,  look 
ing  at  me  as  (what  I  no  doubt   am)  a  sort  of  liisus  naturcR  ; 
"Good  'evings  !  what — nothink  to  drink,  for  you  .^"      Mem. 
— If  I  ever  visit   that  place  again,  to  order  something  liquid, 
even  if  I  leave  it  untasted  on  the  table,  rather  than  endure  a 
repetition  of  that  visual  boring  process  ! 

As  a  city,  that  Liverpool,  like  very  many  other  cities  that 
could  be  named,  rises  from  doubtful  respectability  at  the 
low  lands  by  the  water  side,  to  a  culmination  of  intense  aris- 
•  tocracy  at  the  crown  of  the  inunicit)al  hill.  It  has,  as  I  be- 
lieve, but  one  really  notable  architectural  j)ile — St.  George's 
Hiill,  a  Grecian  building  of  immense  size  and  great  beauty, 
the  leading  musical  and    public-meeting   hall    of   the   city, 
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throned  on  tlie  very  top  of  the  central  eminence,  on  Lime 
street,  immediately  opposite  the  London  and  North-West- 
ern  Railway  Station,  across  the  square  froia  the  Queen's,  the 
Waterloo  and  other  principal  hotels,  and  holding  so  elevated 
a  position  ahove  the  city  that  it  can  be  looked  up  to  from  all 
directions  with  something  of  the  same  inevitable  effect  of 
heing  seen  everywhere,  produced  by  the  Massachusetts  State 
House,  at  Boston,  or  the  Arc  d'Etoile,  at  Paris.  Fortune 
played  me  a  cruel  trick,  by  the  way,  in  bringing  me  to 
Liverpool  just  one  day  too  late  for  the  great  political  gather- 
ing at  St.  George's,  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, Mr.  Grladstone,  had  been  addressing  the  electors  of 
South  Lancashire,  in  that  parliamentary  canvass  which  was 
to  win  him  a  seat  in  the  room  of  that  from  which  he  had  just 
been  ejected  by  high-tory  Oxford.  Had  I  been  only  one 
day  earlier — ah,  that  ever-recurring  "  too  late  !"  I  might  have 
seen  the  inside  of  that  St.  George's  of  which  I  only  saw  the 
outside,  with  one  of  the  "  men  of  the  time"  on  the  rostrum, 
and  a  view  the  loss  of  which  awakes  more  than  a  transient 
regret — of  an  influential  English  constituency  when  at  the 
furnace  heat  of  a  contested  election  and  under  the  blows  of 
the  oratorical  hammer.  ♦ 

(Parenthetically,  there  are  compensations  in  nearly  every- 
thing in  life  ;  and  the  time  of  my  arrival  in  Liverpool  fur- 
nished no  exception  to  the  consolatory  rule.  For  if  I  missed 
Gladstone  and  St.  George's,  did  I  not  arrive  just  in  time  to 
catch  plump,  blonde,  bewitching  Lydia  Thompson  and  her 
troupe  of  attendant  sprites,  at  the  cozy  little  Prince  of  Wales 
Theatre,  stuck  away  in  the  quadrangle  of  Jackson  Square 
(the  place  of  meeting  of  nearly  as  many  streets  as  there  are 
sovereigns  and  prime-minister  sat  a  Parisian  Congress)! — and 
did  they  not  shake  out  of  me  every  saddening  recollection  of 
the  absent  and  every  lingering  discomfort  of  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel, with  that  audacious  burlesque  "Ernani"  of  Brough's, 
which  no  American  manager  has  yet  had  the  enterprise  to 
present  to  his  patrons — but  which  so  effectually  cures  the 
cruelty  of  that  blowing  of  the  horn  on  Ernani's  wedding 
morning,  and  the  inevitable  hari-kari  which  follows — by 
simply  dropping  half  a  mutton-pie  into  the  horn  and  making 
it  impossible  for  De  Sylva  to  produce  even  a  squeak  ?  And 
taking  the  affair  altogether,  was  not  La  Thompson  worth 
more  than  Le  Gladstone,  especially  after  that  awkward  Con- 
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federacy  adherence  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  even 
if  he  did  not  subscribe  to  the  Cotton  Fund  as  alleged  ?  If 
handsome  Lydia  and  perky  William  Ewart  should  chance  to 
come  over  by  the  same  steamer,  some  day,  greenbacks  to 
mere  postage-stamps  that  the  popularity  would  be  found  on 
the  side  of  the  actress  I) 

When  in  addition  to  the  little  already  said  of  Liverpool  it  is 
added  that  among  the  leading  fashionable  and  business  streets 
are  Lime  and  Church  and  Dale  and  Bold  (the  latter  a  sug- 
gestive name  on  the  pave,  at  eight  in  the  evening  !)  and  that 
the  bulk  of  its  heavy  commercial  business  clusters  nearer 
riverward,  around  the  Exchange  and  Castle-street  and  Water 
Lane,  and  thence  among  a  -wilderness  of  water-side  buildings 
of  the  solidity  and  dinginess  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  India 
and  Long  Wharves  of  Boston — then  I  shall  have  said,  with 
a  single  exception,  all  that  my  mere  bird-flight  could  catch 
of  the  second  city  of  Great  Britain  and  the  first  commercial 
entrepot  of  all  the  world. 

But  that  single  exception  is  like  the  proverbial  postscript 
of  the  lady's  letter — the  most  important  feature  of  all  :  it 
takes  in  what  can  be  /^rasped  by  no  ring  of  limited  dimensions 
— the.  Liverpool  Docks  themselves. 

Beyond  question  these  are  the  wonder  of  the  world  m  that 
line  of  costly  erection  ;  and  if  "the  greater  contains  the  less," 
as  the  mathematical  axiom  asserts,  then  they  contain  Liver- 
pool. For  there  are  half-a-dozen  cities  on  the  globe,  and  the 
Western  World  has  at  least  one  of  them,  infinitely  more  in- 
teresting than  the  great  seaport  of  the  West  of  England  ; 
but  the  Liverpool  Docks  stand  alone — unapproachable — so 
extensive,  mighty,  massive  and  costly,  that  even  the  vaunted 
St.  Katharine's,  East  and  West  India  Docks  of  the  Thames 
sink  into  insignificance  beside  them.  They  rise  upon  the 
eye  of  the  American  traveller  running  up  the  Mersey  from 
the  Bar,  the  first  feature  of  the  commercial  city  ;  they  puz- 
zle, confound  and  awe  him  wherever  he  turns  while  within 
the  municipality  ;  and  he  looks  back  at  them,  just  as  admir- 
ingly and  almost  as  wonderingly,  if  on  his  homeward  pas- 
eage  he  again  steams  down  the  Mersey.  They  strike  the 
trans- Atlantic  beholder  with  this  absolute  awe  of  wonder, 
from  their  extent,  their  solidity,  and  their  entire  novelty,  tlieir 
apparent  wasteful  expenditure,  and— let  it  be  confessed— their 
apparent  clumsiness  and  vselcssness.     Apparent  only,  either 
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of  tlie  latter  ;    for   not  even  pursc-pvoud  John  Bull  throws 
away  his  millions  without  a  definite  and  practical  purpose. 

The  preat  Liverpool  Docks  (minor  ones  being  left  out  of 
account)  are  eleven  in  number,  named  as  follows,  cominenc- 
ini:  down  tlic  river  or  with  those  first  seen  on  appoaching  the 
oily  from  the  sca — the  (Janad.t,  Hu-kisson,  Sandon,  (graving 
decks,)  Braiiilcy-Moor,  Nelson,  Prince's  (at  tlie  centre  of 
the  city,)  St.  George's,  Saltliouse,  Queen's,  Kings  and  Bruns- 
wick ;  and  their  total  extent,  in  one  unbroken  line  of  gran- 
ite and  iron,  is  between  five  and  six  miles.  The  Handon 
Docks  are  immense  basins,  of  precisely  tlie  same  character 
as  the  great  basins  iu  Brooklyn  and  Charlestown  Navy- 
Yards,  arranged  for  the  floating  in  of  vessels  for  repair,  clos- 
ing of  gates,  and  pumping  out  until  the  immense  hulks  are 
left  dry  for  the  workmen.  The  others,  or  couimercial  docks, 
have  a  different  duty  and  act  upon  the  same  principle  exactly 
reversed. 

These  great  cnmmercia.l  docks  are,  purely  and  simply,  im- 
mense canal  locks,  with  swing  gates,  into  which  vessels  are 
taken  at  hifjh  tide  and  the  (rates  closed  so  as  to  retain  the 
water  within  and  keep  them  afloat  and  at  the  proper  height 
for  convenient  receivini'  and  discharn-iuii — instead  of  leaviusc 
them  dry  as  in  the  graving  docks.  A  part  of  these  gates  are 
moved  by  hand-power,  with  ma.-sive  machinery  to  secure  the 
necessary  force  ;  to  others  hydraulic  power  is  applied,  thus 
economizing  the  labor  of  opening  and  closing.  Except  at 
periods  wlien  repairs  may  be  demanded,  the  water  in  the 
docks  seems  never  to  be  allowed  to  run  down  ;  and  to  secure 
this  end  all  entrances  and  departures  of  vessels  are  made 
within  about  two  hours  of  high  tide,  the  gates  never  being 
allowed  to  open  otherwise  thau  during  that  limited  space  at 
and  near  high  water. 

Of  the  solidity  and  costliness  of  these  structure,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  convey  an  idea  iu  words,  even  after  knowing 
that  thoy  have  already  cost  from  £17,000,000  to  £20,000,000 
—from  SSO,000,000  to  $100,000,000!  Perhaps  the  nearest 
approach  to  an  understanding  of  their  enduring  form  may  be 
conveyed  in  the  reminder  th;it  titere  is  no  more  of  wood  ofi, 
in  or  about  them,  except  in  the  flooring  of  tlie  bridges  cross- 
ing some  of  the  nuaieroas  canals  which  flow  (in  two  senses) 
out  of  the  system,  than  if  they  existed  in  a  metallic  world 
that  had  no  knowledge  of  ligneous  growth   and  usefulness. 
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Of  their  completeness,  compactness  and  solidity,  too,  the 
best  additional  idea  may  be  suggested  by  another  reminder 
of  the  leading  American  Navy-Yards,  their  massive  stone 
beiuo-  here  employed,  though  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  times 
greater  quantity,  and  iron,  comparatively  so  little  used  in 
our  yards,  flung  in  here  with  the  lavishness  of  ordinary  tim- 
ber. Stone  from  the  foundation,  stone  to  the  top,  coped  with 
the  heavy  and  costly  Scotch  granite  ;  and  every  point  at 
which  damage  could  come  to  the  stone  in  a  hundred  or  two 
huudred  years  of  service,  so  faced  with  iron  as  to  seem  ab- 
solutely indestructible  even  by  the  "tooth  of  time  and  razure 
of  oblivion."  Correspondingly  massive  in  the  innumerable 
mooring  spiles  of  stone  or  concrete,  in  the  asphalted  road- 
ways that  run  along  them,  in  the  flights  of  stone  steps  that 
everywhere  within  give  facilities  for  reaching  the  water  when 
at  every  height,  in  the  iron  rings,  and  bars,  and  chains,  and 
pullies,  and  straps,  which  confuse  the  mere  beholder  almost 
as  much  as  they  facilitate  the  use  of  these  great  commercial 
conveniences. 

Incidentally,  a  moment  ago,  I  mentioned  the  "  numerous 
can;ils  flowing  out  of  the  system."      In  this  particular  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Canada  and  Huskisson  Docks  (at  least) 
may  well  challenge  Venice  or  that  most  watery  part  of  Bos- 
ton lying  around  Charles  Elver.     Everytiiing  seems  to  be 
as  moveable   as  substantial.     Anywhere  within   the   magic 
outer-line  of  the  docks,  for  their  whole  depth  (^some  hundreds 
of  feet  at  any  point)  ships  of  two  or  three   thousand  tons,  by 
the    use   of    swing  and    draw,  can   move   about    and  warp 
hither   and  thither  much  more   readily   than  tho   carriages 
essaying  to  take  away  their  discharged  passengers  ;  and  it 
is  no  uncommon  incident  for  the  passengers  of    a  steamship 
just  arrived  to  stand  chaffering  so  long  with   the  cab-drivers 
and  "  negotiating  "  so  long  with   the  Custom-Uouse  people, 
that  the  ship  gets  ready  to  move  into  one  of  the  inner  docks, 
the  complication  of  draws  and  swings  begins  to  revolve  and 
oscillate,  the  whole  carriage-wnv  becomes  cut  up  into  lengths 
with  un bridged  canals  between,  and  they  have   the   felicity 
of  seeing    the  mighty  marine    monster   on  which  they  have 
just  ceased  daiiug  the  stormy  waves  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
(■hanncl,  quietly  crossing  the  road  which  they  are  to  pursue 
cityward,  and  apparently  going  up-town  to  a  hotel  in  advauco 
of  them. 
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The  passengers  by  the  City  of  Boston,  of  my  experience, 
bad  that  latter  felicity,  one  evening  at  dusk,  when  the  pros- 
pect of  supper  and  a  bed  on  shore  (if  one  could  only  get 
there  !)  looked  singularly  tempting  ;  and  my  ofln  felicity 
went  a  step  farther.  Half-crazed  by  the  extent  and  magni- 
ficence of  the  docks,  and  having  this  very  paper  in  view,  I 
persisted  in  climbing  out  upon  a  bridge,  or  rather  a  compli- 
cation of  bridges,  just  in  process  of  revolving  more  or  less 
eccentrically,  and  eventually  found  myself  isolated  from  the 
whole  world,  even  of  Liverpool,  a  sort  of  inland  Robinson 
Crusoe,  cut  off  from  all  my  kind  and  very  doubtful  whether 
I  should  ever  return  to  the  ravishing  embraces  of  humanity 
I  discovered  a  fusee,  however,  lighted  a  surreptitious  cigar, 
and  found  some  consolation  in  the  fact  that  while  thus  isol- 
ated not  even  a  dock-policeman  could  get  at  me  to  manifest 
his  wrath  at  my  breaking  that  canon  which  taboos  fire  on  or 
about  the  ships  in  or  going  into  dock. 

And  that  word  *'  fire"  brings  up  another  fact  and  sugges- 
tion. There  are  not  many  conflagrations  among  the  shipping 
in  either  the  Liverpool  or  London  docks  ;  but  that  immunity 
is  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  most  ceaseless  vigilance. 
For  if  a  fire  should  break  out  among  the  fleet  enclosed  in  either, 
and  gain  headway  at  a  time  when  the  wind  was  blowingheavily 
— only  the  hand  of  Providence  could  arrest  it  before  one 
quarter  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  was  devastated. 
There  used  to  be  stories,  by  the  way,  current  in  America — 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  vulgar  error  ;  that  no 
spark  of  fire  was  ever  allowed  on  board  of  any  vessel  in  any 
of  the  great  English  docks,  even  for  cooking  purposes — so 
careful  were  those  who  made  the  laws  regulating  their  use, 
an^ainst  a  possible  accident.  Whether  so  striuijent  a  rule 
was  ever  established,  may  well  be  questioned  ;  and  yet  it 
might  have  been  without  any  gross  impropriety.  For,  even 
in  these  days  of  iron  vessels,  when  more  than  half  the  hulls 
and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  masts  and  rigging  (I  had 
almost  said  sails!)  is  formed  of  that  incombustible  material, 
there  is  yet  something  about  the  top-hamper  of  a  ship,  and 
the  inevitable  tar  of  the  cordage  and  hemp  or  cotton  of  the 
canvas,  peculiarly  tempting  to  the  fire  fiend.  At  one  or  two 
great  fires  in  the  large  seaports  of  the  American  con- 
tinent, it  has  been  seen  how  diSicult  it  is  to  move  a  fleet  of 
vessels,  even  when  afloat  and  with  no  hindrance,  away  from 
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the  fiery  tongues  that  lick  and  leap  so  readily  from  spar  to 
spar  ;  but  what  must  the  chance  for  preservation  be  when 
no  one  of  a  thousand  hulls  has  access  to  the  stream  without 
the  delay  of  unlocking  gates  and  towing  them  down  virtual 
canals — perhaps  even  then  to  flounder  in  the  mud  of  low 
water  the  moment  those  gates  are  opened  and  the  reserve- 
water  let  away  1 

This,  again,  brings  up  the  question  :     Why  all  this  cum-- 
brous  machinery  and   this  tremendous  expenditure,  to  lock 
up  vessels  from  the  stream  ?     To  an  eye  only  accustomed  to 
the  tides   of   the    Atlantic   coast  of  the  United    States,  the 
whole  arrangement  does  seem  equally  wasteful  and  inconve- 
nient.    For  at  none  of  the  great  American  seaports — Boston, 
New   York,   Philadelphia  or  New    Orleans — is    the  average 
difference   between   high   and    low   water   more  than  six  to 
eio-ht  feet.     Very  often  the  rise  does  not  exceed  five  ;  and 
when  ten  to  twelve  is  reached,  it  is  only  in  heavy  storms  sub- 
meri'ing  docks  and  flooding  cellars.     At  Liverpool  the  differ- 
ence between  the  depth  of  high  and  low  water  is  very  rare- 
ly less  than  fifteen  to  eighteen  feet  (three  to  six  higher  than 
the   American  floods) ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the 
Enf^lish  spring-tides  to  present  a  rise  of  twejity,  twenty-five 
or   even   thirty  feet — little  less  than  the  altitude  of  an  ordi- 
nary three-story  house  !     How  rapidly  such  tides  must  rise 
and  fall,  to    fulfil  the  two  changes  within  twenty-four  hours, 
may  easily  be  calculated ;  and,   witnessing  the  phenomenon, 
one    mi'i-ht    almost    be    disposed  to    credit    the    old   story 
of  the    pigs    on    the    Novia   Scotia    flats,  rooting   clams    at 
low   water   on  bare  ground,  but  making  for  the  shore  at  full 
speed  the  moment  that  the  tide  commenced  rising,  squeal- 
inf  in  their   terror,  and  scarcely  able,  even   at  that  speed, 
to  escape    the  actual  wall  of  water   sweeping  along  behind 
them  I     In  the   light  of  such  a  knowledge,  too,  we   can  bet- 
ter understand  many  of  the  English  sea  coast  tales,  in  which 
heroines  are   so  suddenly  engulphed  by  the  rising  tide,  and 
only    rescued   with    difficulty    from    situations  that,  on  the 
American  coast,  would  involve  no  peril  whatever.     And  still 
another   point,  too,  is   thus  explained — the   otherwise   appa- 
rently unreasonably  late  hours  at  which  so  many  large  ves- 
sels  are   seen   leaving  the  English  ports  ;  not  only  the  leave 
of  the  locked  gates  requiring   to  be  asked,  but  the  not  less 
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necessary  consent  of  the  water  on  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of 
any  one  of  the  rivers. 

Tliis,  then,  is  the  very  simple  explanation  of  the  necessity 
and  tli-3  art  of  the  Liverpool  docks.  Without  them  and 
their  f^ate machinery,  half  the  time  the  vessels  in  port  would 
be  ridni"'  on  the  tops  of  the  piers,  and  the  other  h;ilf  flound- 
ering in  the  mud,  as  helpless  as  so  many  stranded  whales. 
Keither  entrance  or  departure,  loading  or  unloading — none 
of  the  operations  of  commerce  could  be  carried  on  without 
them  ;  and  while  the  fact  explains  their  necessity,  it  does  not 
the  less  indicate  that  one  immense  advantage  possessed  by 
New  York,  as  a  seaport,  over  her  greater  and  more  cosmo- 
politan rival— the  non-necessity  ofany  such  cumbrous  and  cost- 
ly machinery,  the  freedom  of  ingress  and  egress,  and  the  pri- 
vilege of  building  wharves  as  dis  graceful  I /j  mean  as  may  be 
desired  by  the  most  inefficient  of  autliuritics  a?id  the  most  2^c- 
nurious  of  jjroprietors. 

One  more  feature  of  these  erections,  or  rather  of  the  sur- 
roundings  which  make  them  so  invaluable,  requires  to  be 
noted.     No   ice — that  is  no  ice  in  comparison  with  the  coat- 
ing of  that   cool  commodity  which  deposits  itself  on  the  riv- 
ers of  the   Western  World  and  floats  and  dashes  destruc- 
tively  down  our  rivers  and  harbors  whenever  there  super- 
venes the  least  approach  to  a  "  thaw."     Such  docks  as  those 
of  Liverpool  would  be  almost  or  quite  useless  at  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  or   Boston,  at   midwinter;  for   any  single  day 
or  night  might  freeze  up  the  basin  of  tidcless  water  and  ren- 
der all  the  ships  immovable  till  a  change  of  weather.     Not 
so  at  anj  portion  of  the  southern  English  coast — scarcely  if 
at  all  so  on  the  northern  ;  for  the  Scottish  lakes  of  the  South- 
western Highlands,    Lomond,   Katrine,    etc.,  scarcely  scum 
even  at  the  edges,  during  the  very  depth  of  winter,  and  often 
do  not  not  find  an  inch  of  ice  covering  the  deep  water  or  their 
centres,  for  many  years  together.     On  no  part  of  the  British 
coast    is   there   what   an  American  would  call  "  much  ice," 
when  thinking  of   his  own  Atlantic  shore  ;  and  there  is  such 
a  mere  apology  for  that  obstruction  in  the  Thames  and  Mer- 
sey, and  at  all  the  Channel  ports,  as  to  offer  no  inconvenience 
in  the  use  of  the  "  locked  docks,"     So  that,  as  will  be  seen, 
thj-y  are  not  only  a  necessity,  as  they  are  not  with  us,  but  a 
j)0ssibility,  as  they  would  not  be  on  our  more  and  less  favored 
shore. 
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The  docks  of  Birkenhead  (the  Brooklyn  or  East  Boston  of 
Liverpool)  arc  of  course  little  more  than  pendants  to  those 
of  the  Qiiecn  of  the  Mersey.  And  yet  thoy  are  far  from 
insignificant — would  be  iuimense,  elsewhere  and  removed 
from  the  inevitahle  comparison.  In  some  of  the  details  of 
hauling  out  for  repairing,  even  the  Sandon  doc^s  of  Liverpool 
are  said  to  be  obliged  to  yield  the  palm  to  their  humbler  ri- 
val, the  "  Great  Float"  being  located  heri\  with  facilities  for 
operating  upon  a  class  of  vessels  unapproachtiblc  elsewhere 
on  account  of  their  immense  draft,  as  the  "  gridironin^"  of 
the  Great  Eastern  there,  only  a  few  weeks  since,  after  her 
cable-labors,  and  to  fit  her  for  transatlantic  employment, 
sufficiently  evidences  ,  and  here,  too,  the  colossal  foundry  and 
works  of  Laird  are  located — that  "  Laird  "  whose  name, 
through  the  building  of  the  "  rebel  rams,"  has  been  nearly 
as  well  known  in  America  as  ever  it  was  in  Great  Britain. 
Into  this  receptacle  of  the  funds  of  "  Southern  sympnthizers" 
crept  many  hundred  thousands  of  pounds,  and  some  hundreds 
of  thousands  that  I  opine  many  of  the  lenders  who  found 
themselves  donors  afterwards  wished  that  they  could  have 
back  in  their  broad  purses  ;  and  out  of  it,  as  from  a  predal 
lair,  crept  not  only  the  rnms  but  many  of  those  fleet  block- 
ade-runners so  well  calculated  to  keep  in  flow  the  threatened 
life-blood  of  the  Confederates. 

But  Laird  builds  ahips  for  IT.  B.  M.,  as  well  as  for  any 
other  customers  who  pay  well  ;  and  beyond  doubt  his  facili- 
ties, at  those  mighty  Birkenhead  works  which  make  the  dream 
of  Vulcan's  smithy  and  his  Cyclops  only  a  child's  toy  to 
fancy,  are  the  migluiest  for  construction  enjoyed  by  any 
builder  in  the  world.  The  works,  in  which  only  iron  ships 
are  built,  can  scarcely  be  called  "yards,"  as  we  designate 
the  cradles  where  wooden  vessels  arc  nursed  into  existence. 
And  the  places  where  the  vessels  themselves  have  their  keels 
laid  down  and  built,  might  with  all  propriety  be  designated 
as  '■  docks" — for  docks  they  are,  in  form  and  effect.  Many 
readers  will  remember  the  difliculty  lately  experienced  by 
an  English  builder  in  Iiunching  one  of  the  new  iron-ciads, 
t.'.ie  Northuniberlnid — a  difficulty  here,  though  greater,  whicb 
has  several  times  been  experienced  at  the  New- York  and 
Boston  ship-yards,  in  launching  wooden  vessels  :  some  de- 
fect of  ways,  or  deficiency  in  slope,  keeping  the  hull  upon 
the  stocks  with  part  of  the  shoring  knocked  away,  under  im* 
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minent  danger  of  receiving  a  fatal  "  broken  back"  before 
finally  getting  off.  Still  more  of  the  British  Government 
vessels  than  of  ours,  are  built  by  contract  and  distributed  to 
various  builders  for  the  sake  of  speed,  and  the  Northumber- 
land was  one  of  them.  Laird  has  no  such  trouble,  as  evi- 
denced in  getting  off  (or  rather  otd)  the  Agamemnon,  one 
of  the  giants  of  the  British  Navy.  Secret  of  his  certainty  : 
he  has  literally  no  launches — the  vessel  is  built  in  dock,  so 
that  when  ready  for  sea  all  the  requirement  is  to  open  the 
gates,  let  in  the  water  and  flDat  her  out,  without  possible 
peril  or  delay. 

But  to  return  to  the  docks  of  Liverpool  proper,  and  to 
another  feature  connected  with  them — the  landmg-stages, 
without  which,  with  the  height  of  tho  wharves,  access  to 
the  water  would  often  be  literally  debarred.  The  principal 
ones  are  two  in  number  on  the  Liverpool  side,  and  one  ou 
the  Birkenhead  ;  the  one  most  used  on  the  city  side  being 
the  Prince's,  at  about  the  centre  of  the  commercial  town,  and 
that  higher  up  the  Mersey,  the  George's.  Of  their  plan 
some  idea  may  be  formed  by  New-Yorkers  from  the  bridges 
of  the  Jersey  City,  Brooklyn  and  Hoboken  ferries,  the  same 
hinged  system  (I  believe))  being  the  foundation  of  each  ;  but 
here  all  resemblance  ceases.  In  extent,  one  of  the  Liver- 
pool landing-stages  would  take  in  half  the  ferry-bridges  in 
America  ;  and  in  the  massiveness  and  perfection  of  construc- 
tion one  would  supply  four  times  the  number  ;  while  the 
massive  railed  iron  bridges  by  which  they  are  reached  from 
the  main  wharves  vie  with  the  levees  thus  formed  in  splen- 
did solidity  and  pleasing  effect  upon  the  eye.  It  is  from 
these  landing-stages  that  ferry-boats  leave,  that  tugs  take 
passengers  to  and  bring  them  from  the  vessels  in  the  stream, 
that  small  steamers  up  and  down  the  river  make  their  land- 
ings, that,  in  short,  nearly  all  the  landing  business  is  done, 
not  embraced  in  the  "going  into  dock."  Another  of  the 
glories  of  Liverpool,  beyond  a  question,  and  sharing  with 
the  docks  that  admiration  for  massive  solidity  which  no  eye 
accords  so  readily  as  the  American  used  to  so  much  lighter 
erections. 

And  of  course  the  ferry  and  river  boats  making  their 
landings  at  these  stages  are  of  the  same  solid  and  substantial 
pattern.  It  could  not  be  otherwise,  with  a  people  so  intrin- 
sically nautical  as  the  English.     Certainly  not ;  but  the  fact 
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is,  meanwhile,  that  from  these  magnificent  landing-stcges  not 
only  the  meanest  and  most  incommodious  apologies  run  up 
and  down  the  river,  hither  and  thither,  everywhere,  but 
ferry-bouts  carry  on  the  trade  between  the  two  great  counties 
of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  and  afford  the  only  means  of 
crossing  for  passengers — so  small,  inconvenient,  old  and  ab- 
solutely dangerous,  that  were  one  of  them  put  on  one  of 
our  minor  ferries  between  New- York  and  Fort  Lee  or  Gut- 
tenberg,  it  would  be  set  upon  by  the  dock-boys,  about  the 
second  trip,  and  torn  up  as  a  disgrace  to  the  river  and  a  trap 
for  human  life. 

As  to  the  matter  of  convenience  for  ferry -purposes — first : 
imagine,  laid  up  sidewise  to  one  of  the  ordinary  New-York 
wharves,  a  tug-boat  of  the  capacity  of  those  little  paddle- 
wheelers  that  tow  small  schooners  around  the  harbor,  only 
with  this  difference — everything  cleared  away  above  the 
deck,  except  a  tight  gunwale  of  two  or  three  feet  in  height, 
and  the  clumsy  gearing  around  the  wheel-houses  and  smoke- 
stack. No  promenade  deck,  no  shelter  whatever  above  the 
main  deck — nothing  to  protect  from  sun  or  rain,  more  than 
would  be  found  on  the  same  locality  of  a  wood-sehooner  or  a 
mud-scow.  The  hull  black  and  unsightly,  generally  old, 
clumsy  in  model  and  hideous  in  the  painting  and  picking-out 
of  paddle-boxes.  The  deck  dingy,  shabby  in  color,  and  not 
well  kept,  and  generally  "littered"  and  "cluttered"  (to  use 
two  homely  but  expressive  words)  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  any  number  of  seats,  even  if  in- 
vention or  enterprise  would  provide  them. 

This  is  the  Mersey  ferry-boat,  carrying  over  not  only  the 
local  travel  between  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  and  New 
Brighton  (and  very  much  of  the  town  residence  is  "  over  the 
river,"  in  those  suburbs)  but  all  that  heavy  travel  surging 
toward  Chester,  and  Shrewsbury,  and  Holyhead,  and  all 
AVales,  and  Cornwall,  and  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  that 
tapping  the  London  and  Northwestern  at  some  point  below, 
and  seeking  London  from  that  direction  !  This  is  the  Mersey 
ferry-boat  ;  and  when  one  has  sufficiently  admired  her  (a 
task  of  no  brief  space  I)  then  to  get  on  board  of  her,  when 
she  has  made  her  clumsy  landing,  in  which  a  rapid,  wicked 
tide  and  a  stupid  pilot  (who  would  be  thrown  overboard  and 
drowned  by  the  enraged  passengers,  in  half  an  hour,  on  the 
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North  or  East  River)  seem  to  have  been  trying  which  could 
make  the  most  fuss  and  produce  the  most  inconvenience. 

To  get  on  board  of  her — yes,  that  is  another  task,  requir- 
ing even  more  time  than  that  necessary  to  embody  all  the 
admiration.  Think  of  this  peculiar  "convenience,"  good 
people  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  walking  up  and  down 
the  brid2;es  of  our  New- York  ferries,  alotiix  walks  as  commo- 
dious  as  your  own  halls  and  counting-rooms,  upon  and  off 
from  vessels  so  constructed  as  to  be  streets  in  solidity  and 
little  less  than  parlors  in  the  costly  construction  of  the  cover- 
ed cabins  ! — think  of  a  plank  with  hand  railings,  two  feet  to 
two-and-a-half  wide — so  narrow  that  two  persons  only  pass 
with  difficulty,  requiring  to  be  shoved  on  board  at  every 
time  of  landing,  with  the  same  delay  observable  when  one  of 
the  Albany  or  Boston  boats  makes  her  pier,  and  three  or 
four  time  as  clumsily  !  Think  of  the  wedging  and  jamming, 
as  a  hurried  crowd  attempts  to  get  off  and  another  hurried 
crowd  attempts  to  get  on  (for  even  Englishmen  are  some- 
times in  a  hurry  ;  and  then  they  have  visitors  who  are 
chronically  so  I)  And  then  think  of  the  culmination  which 
is  reached  when  a  horse  and  wagon  require  to  be  taken  on 
board.  Two  horses  and  a  wagon  I  believe  would  be  an  im- 
possibility. I  have  no  doubt  that  when  a  vehicle  of  that 
consequence  requires  transportation  from  Lancashire  into 
Cheshire,  the  horses  are  harnessed  and  driven  round  by 
Warrington  and  Frodsham,  where  I  presume  that  the  Mersey 
is  bridgeable,  and  then  round  to  Birkenhead  — a  matter,  alto- 
gether of  not  more  than  twenty  five  or  thirty  miles — nothing 
for  the  keeping  up  of  good  old  English  routine  and  "  insti- 
tutions." 

The  one-horse  vehicle  and  animal  are  got  on  board  in  this 
wise.  All  the  passengers  are  cleared  from  the  plank, 
(dumped  overboard,  I  fancy,  if  no  other  way  offers)  then  the 
horse  is  gently  and  slowly  unhooked  from  the  vehicle,  led 
and  driven  on  board,  with  the  wagon,  if  heavy,  dissected  by 
a  wheelwright-surgeon-dockman,  and  carried  on  board  in 
jjieces,  or  if  a  light  one,  mounted  on  the  shoulders  of  four  or 
six  stoat  fellows  and  laboriously  landed  on  the  deck  ! 

No  exaggeration  this,  and  not  even  ill-natured.  A  true 
picture — is  it  not,  my  good  friend  Fisher  ("America,"  of  my 
sea-going  experience  and  the  Loudon  Sanitary  Comtnissioii) 
with  whom  I  took  a  special  survey  of  this  whole  arrange- 
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ment  one  pleasant  July  morning,  before  duplioating  and 
tri()licating  it  at  a  later  day  ?  A  true,  disgraceful  picture  ; 
and  I  could  not  avoid  asking  myself,  then  and  later — is  it 
possible  thut  no  travelled  Euglishman,  not  even  an  intelli- 
gent and  enterprising  Sir  Morton  Peto,  returning  to  Iiis  own 
land,  full  of  the  observations  mnde  in  another  so  distant, 
ever  tells  of  the  ferry-boats  on  the  Hudson  and  E:ist  Kivers — 
the  New  York  and  the  Jersey  City,  the  Somerset,  the  Clin- 
ton, and  other  type-boats  of  that  class,  even  in  America  ? 

It  has  already  been  premised  that  this  was  to  be  an  omni- 
bus paper,  taking  in  any  incongruous  description  of  passen- 
ger ;  so  it  need  excite  no  surprise  that  the  ferry  and  river 
boats  of  the  Mersey  lead  to  those  of  the  Thames.  Ferry  and 
river  boats  only  ;  I  have  no  strictures  to  indulge  against  the 
sea-going  vessels  that  leave  either  the  Mersey  or  the  Thames 
for  the  Channel  ports — many  of  them  rakish  and  serviceable- 
looking,  and  I  have  no  doubt  stout,  staunch  and  the  very 
perfection  of  the  paddle-wheeler  (if  they  icill  have  paddle- 
wheelers)  fur  speed  iind  safety,  however  stupidly  inconveni- 
ent. There  is  even  something  very  picturesque  about  those 
long,  low,  black-hulled,  fore-and-aft  raking  funuclleJ,  sloping 
bowand-sterned  Channel  steamers,  scemin"-  to  flv  through 
storm  and  over  wave  as  if  they  really  were  planned,  built, 
manned  and  steered  by  the  descendants  of  the  Vikings  ;  and 
I  reuiember  with  peculiar  admiration  two  or  tiiree  of  them — 
one  of  the  Holyhead  and  Kin!>;stown  packets  that  I  met 
dashing  by  like  a  race-horse,  throwing  the  white  waves  defl- 
antly  from  her  black  sides  and  trailing  the  dingy  smoke  of 
the  Welsh  coals  in  long  wreaths  from  her  raking  yellow  fun- 
nels ;  another  with  the  same  race-horse  characteristics  and 
a  name  as  sweet  as  that  of  her  destination — the  Snaefell, 
running  out  of  the  Mersey  for  Douglas,  I;-le  of  Man  ;  and  yet 
another  steaming  down  the  Thames  past  Gravesend,  one  day 
for  Boulogne,  and  suggesting  an  utter  defiance  of  every- 
thing outside  of  her  clipper  build  and  her  even  dispropor- 
tionate power. 

The  English  build  sea-going  vessels  well — only  the  stupid 
or  the  prejudiced  will  deny  the  fact  ;  and  their  always 
staunch,  reliable,  sea-going  yachts,  have  been  considered 
really  the  only  ones  thai  could  dare  any  sea,  until  three 
American  ones  lately  astonished  the  world  by  crossing  the 
Atlantic   in   steamer  time,  in  mid-winter,  and  forcing  Koyal 
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and  noble  recognition  of  the  most  flattering  and  generous 
character.  On  the  sea  Enghmd  is  always  respectable  and 
often  pre-eminent :  it  is  on  the  river  (possibly  because  she 
has  scnrcely  a  stream  wortliy  of  the  name,  in  a  commercial 
sense)  that  she  is  very  little  less  than  contemptible. 

The  boats  of  the  Thames  are  twin  brothers  to  those  of  the 
Mersey — ugly,  little,  shelterless,  uncomfortable,  inconvenient 
and  unsafe.  Most  of  them,  as  well  as  the  Mersey  boats, 
have  engines  strong  enough  and  costly  enough  to  drive  re- 
spectable sea-steamers  ;  most  of  them,  as  well  as  the  Mersey 
boats,  would  demand  a  considerable  amount  of  courage  on 
the  part  of  any  respectable  citizen  whose  life  was  not  heavily 
insured  against  accident,  to  cross  a  mill-pond  in  one  of  them 
under  any  probability  of  a  summer  gust !  The  promenade 
with  its  shelter  against  sun  and  rain,  and  that  picturesque 
lightness  and  grace  of  airiness  which  the  still  water  of  a 
river  renders  possible  for  any  vessel  navigating  it,  are  alike 
unthought  of  in  either  case.  It  has  before  been  remarked 
that  no  such  spectacle  to  astound  stay-at-home  Englishmen 
could  go  to  them  from  the  New  World,  as  one  of  the  Sound 
or  the  Hudson  River  mammoth  steamers — say  the  Metropolis 
or  the  St.  John — if  one  of  them  could  be  coaxed  to  go  across 
the  rough  water  of  mid-sea  in  her  intact  proportions  ;  and  it 
may  be  added  that  almost  any  one  of  the  hundred  river 
steamers  of  less  size — the  Mary  Powells,  Vibbards,  and  so 
down  to  the  Hoyts  and  Arrowsmiths — that  every  day  leave 
the  New-York  wharves  in  fleets,  for  their  destinations  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  away,  would  excite  almost  the  same  curiosity 
and  the  same  half-stupid  :  "  Why,  we  never  have  this  sort 
of  thing  here,  you  know." 

But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  would  excite  an  amount 
of  approbation  corresponding  to  the  wonder.  Not  at  all — 
that  is  a  very  difi"erent  matter.  I  have  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  Londoner,  especially,  is  as  firmly  wedded  to  the 
diminutive,  ungainly,  shelterless  boats,  with  a  single  deck 
and  no  awning  against  the  sun  that  seldom  shines  and  the 
rain  likely  to  fall  at  any  moment — those  ricketty,  crank  little 
conveyances  that  dart  like  shuttle-bugs  under  and  about  the 
London  bridges,  doubling  up  their  smoke-pipes  like  so  many 
jack-knife  blades  in  the  handle,  overloaded  two-thirds  of  the 
time  and  always  ready  to  drop  some  one  overboard  without 
hindrance  or  remark — I  have  no  doubt,  I  say,  that  the  incar- 
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nate  Londoner  is  just  as  much  attached  to  these  awliward 
emanations  of  the  first  days  of  steam,  that  carry  him  and  his 
family  up  the  Thames  to  Putney  and  Richmond  and  down  it 
to  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  and  Deptford,  and  believes  them 
just  as  much  a  part  of  "  the  British  constitution,  you  know  I'* 
as  he  thinks  of  the  Tower  and  tlie  old  crumbling  sheet  of 
Magna  Charta  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  same  light. 

1  had  a  very  pretty  proof,  by  the  way,  one  Sunday,  of  the 
feelings  with  which  the  less-educated  classes  of  Londoners, 
at  least,  regard  any  "  innovation  "  on  established  usages, 
however  conducive  to  their  comfort.  It  was  during  my  brief 
stay  in  London  that  the  first  "saloon  passenger-boat"  was  put 
upon  the  Thames — i.  e.,  the  first  river  boat  with  a  covering 
above  her  deck,  and  a  consequent  saloon  and  promenade  in 
the  American  river  fashion.  This  was  the  Alexandra,  a 
tight  and  handsome  little  craft,  of  about  the  size  of  the 
Chauncey  Vibbard  or  Drew,  and  built  like  them  though 
clinging  somewhat  to  the  Channel  steamer  shape,  that  had 
been  built  as  the  first  of  a  line  by  an  adventurous  new  com- 
pany, and  named  after  the  still-popular  Princess  of  Wales,  to 
run  from  London  Bridge  down  to  Blackwall  and  Gravesend.  I 
ran  down  by  rail  to  Greenwich  pier  and  hospital,  that  Sunday, 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  old  salts  for  whom  England 
has  been  so  nobly  caring  ever  since  the  days  of  poor  Nell 
Gwyune  ; — by  rail,  for  the  very  reason  that  I  had  really  no 
fancy  for  the  over-crowded,  dirty  and  dangerous  Thames 
boats  ;  and  I  thought,  as  I  sat  on  the  old  pier  there,  and  saw 
the  deformed  dwarfish  things  come  up  and  land  and  take  on 
passengers,  what  a  benevolence  the  supply  of  a  better  des- 
cription of  boat  would  be,  and  how  the  people  would  thank 
those  who  should  furnish  the  supply.  But  I  found  myself 
"wise  above  (or  belo\T)  my  generation,"  as  usual,  and  as  usual 
had  the  task  of  weeping  over  a  large  amount  of  the  spilt 
milk  of  sympathy. 

While  I  was  taking  my  little  pennyworth  of  river  air  (they 
charge  a  penny  and  give  a  ticket  conferring  the  privilege  of 
"promenading"  on  Greenwich  pier — all  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pensioners,  as  I  hope  and  suppose) — the  Alexandra  came  by, 
down  the  river,  a  novelty  there,  and  so  American,  spite  of 
her  dusky  color,  in  her  size,  her  windowed  range  of  saloon 
and  her  piomeuade,  that  I  involuntarily  clapped  my  hands 
and  said:— "Go   it,  old   lady  1— that's   what  the  Londoners 
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liave  wanted  all  this  while,  and  three  cheers  for  the  London 
Saloon-Packet  Company  that  has  had  the  foresight  and  liber- 
ality to  supply  them  !  "  IJut  just  then  I  noticed  that  while 
all  the  other  boats  were  liter;! lly  crammed  with  passengers, 
the  Alexandra,  spite  of  the  favorite  Princess'  name,  had 
only  a  beggarly  sprinkling  on  deck  and  promenade.  And 
just  then,  too,  I  caught  the  conversation  of  half  a  dozen 
cockneys  of  the  small-shopkeeper  and  Sunday-ii;o-to-ltich- 
niond-and-Groenwich  class,  who  were  enjoying  theik.  o/ium 
cum 2>(innyworth  on  a  neighboriii<r  bench. 
"  'J'liere  she  goes  !  see  her  I  Blarst  her  I" 
"  Humph  I  Yes  !  Only  think  of  their  putting  such  a  thing 
as  that  on  the  Terns,  you  know  I" 

"  Aiu't  she  a  jolly  blarsted  mistake  ?" 
"  ^\^ly,  I  wouldn't  go  across  the  Tems  in  her,  let  alone 
going  down  it,  for  passage  free — blow  my  heyes  if  I  would  ! 
See  one  of  our  boats,  now — them's  the  ticket,  don't  you  see  ?" 
"  Wouldn't  it  be  jolly  good,  now,  if  all  that  blar^ited  '  sal- 
oon,* as  they  call  it,  should  all  blow  away  off  of  her,  you 
know,  afore  she  got  down  to  Blackwall  I" 

"  Ilunifih  !  it  will,  you  know,  some  of  these  days — bless 
me  if  it  don't," 

That  was  all  that  I  heard  of  the  popular  opinion  of  the 
Alexandra,  certainly  a  cha.'-mingly  handsome  (and  safe)  Eng- 
lish adaptation  of  the  American  river-steamboat  idea.  Nor 
did  I  afterwards  see  the  pretty  little  craft  and  discover 
whether  anybody  mustered  courage  to  go  on  board  of  her. 
But  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  London  Saloon-Packet  Com- 
pany (Limited)  is  or  will  be  written  down  with  the  South 
Sea  Bubble,  and  that  the  Alexandra  may  some  day  be  seen 
moored  oft'  Greenwich  or  Deptford,  her  fires  out  forever,  and 
her  saloon  furnishing  a  cool  and  pleasant  mad-house  for  a 
board  of  directors  who  dared  to  attempt  changing  an  English 
custom  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  people  more  comfort- 
able. 

But  enough  and  perhaps  too  much  of  docks  and  river-boats. 
If  I  have  not  succeeded  in  imparting  any  very  clear  idea  of 
them  (as  I  fear  I  have  not,)  the  fault  does  not  lie  in  any  lack 
of  space  consumed,  or  in  any  indefiniteness  of  my  own  im- 
pressions, but  must  be,  what  I  scarcely  acknowledge  myself 
to  be — a  radical  one  !  If  Liverpool  is  not  to  be  the  only 
goal  of  a  three-thousand-miles  journey,  one  must  get  awny 
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from  it  some  time  or  other  ;  and  the  transition  is  easy  from 
the  docks  and  river  conveyances,  to  that  other  and  more  rapid 
arrangement  of  transit,  the  railway,  which,  with  a  singular 
defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  travel,  is  next  to  be  forced  into 
the  omnibus. 

And  the  transition  is  yet  easier,  because  immediately  in 
front  of  that  starched,  mouldy  old  Queen's  Hotel  at  Liver- 
pool, where  I  caught  my  first  sight  of  a  buxom  English  land- 
lady standing  at  her  "  receipt  of  custom,"  dealing  out  rooms, 
bills,  change  and  a  clipped  vernacular,  and  making  the 
whole  establishment  "  stand  around"  with  a  lofty  enei'gy 
not  misbecoming  to  her  Queen  ;  and  of  an  English  waiter  at 
home,  marvellously  cravated,  always  got  up  to  go  out  for  an 
evening,  always  with  napkin  on  arm  or  under  it,  always  glid- 
ing in^'step  and  flunkeyish  in  manner  ;  and  of  an  English 
hotel  coffee-room,  with  its  cheerless  separated  tables,  big 
sideboard,  long  delays,  splendid  unimpeachable  linen,  waxen 
polish  of  everything,  cold  joints  always  ready,  and  general 
aspect  of  solid  plenty  supplied  under  a  little  too  much  sur- 
veillance ;  and  of  an  English  bed-room  over  a  back-alley, 
under  the  windows  of  which,  very  early  in  the  morning,  a 
smock-frocked  wagoner  seemed  always  coming  to  cart  away 
the  kitchen  refuse,  making  much  clatter,  in  chafiing  with  the 
kitchen  maids,  and  whistling  that  clasical  melody,  "  Rip, 
snap,  set  'em  up  again  ;"  and  of  an  English  bed,  with  its  in- 
evitable canopy  and  curtains,  and  head  to  the  wall  where  the 
side  ought  to  be  ;  and  of  an  English  snobby  announcement 
in  every  room,  setting  forth  what  "  the  nobility  and  gentry 
who  patronize  the  Hotel"  are  and  are  not  expected  to  do  ; — 
immediately  in  front  of  this  primeval  Queen's,  I  say  (if  the 
whole  context  of  the  sentence  has  not  been  lost  in  the  length 
of  it,)  and  not  more  than  a  couple  of  hundreds  of  yards  away 
across  the  square  before  St.  George's,  is  the  station  of  the 
London  and  North-Western  Railway,  where  I  took  my  cor- 
responding first  study  of  the  actuality  and  the  system. 

And  in  which,  let  me  remark,  I  did  not  become  an  unlimi- 
ted admirer  of  either,  though  here  and  there  I  certainly  saw 
some  thin<rs  worthy  of  imitation  by  "the  greatest  railroad  peo- 
ple on  the  face  of  the  earth."  Let  me,  as  a  matter  of  coui'te- 
sy,  name  certain  particulars  in  which  the  English  railways 
might  be  advantageously  copied  on  the  Western  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  preparatory  to  naming  certain  of  them  which  none 
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but  a  maniac  would  think  of  copying,  anywhere.  And  a  tri- 
fle or  two  first,  of  course. 

The  English  name  of  "  railway  "  is  easily  spoken,  more 
euphonious,  and  more  expressive  than  our  appellation 
of  "  railroad."  It  does  not  conflict  or  make  a  confusion 
either,  in  hasty  speaking,  with  the  other  and  more  ordinary 
"  road  "  upon  which  cairiages  are  driven.  It  destroys  the 
pet  alliteration  of  the  "  R.  K.,'  of  course,  in  abbreviating  ; 
but  that  disadvantage  may  be  survived,  with  a  certain  amount 
of  determination.  Again,  the  English  name  for  the  place  of 
starting  of  a  railway  line,  "  station,"  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  our  clumsy  and  unmeaning  designation  of  "  depot," 
which  is  a  foreign  word,  lugged  in  by  the  head  and  should- 
ers, with  no  peculiar  fitness  for  anything  connected  with  a 
railway,  and  habitually  used  for  stations  where  nothing  what- 
ever is  deposited.  A  third  advantage  is  found  in  the  neat 
and  tasteful  finish  of  the  railway  carriages,  always  finished 
and  painted  like  coaches,  and  lettered  minutely  and  neatly, 
in  contradistinction  to  our  habit  of  covering  the  di3"erent  ears 
of  a  train  with  all  the  gaudy  colors  of  the  rainbow  and  sprawl- 
ing over  them  sian-letters  of  little  less  than  a  foot  in  length. 
(It  the  cars  of  twenty  difi"erent  lines  ran  over  one  line  of  rail, 
habitually,  there  might  be  need  of  these  large  letters,  but 
the  opposite  is  the  case  and  the  American  expenditure  of 
paint  is  tasteless  and  unnecessary.)  And  yet  another  ad- 
vantageous feature  may  be  named,  in  the  uniforming  of  rail- 
way ofiicials,  so  that  one  may  know  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
addressing  some  person  in  employ,  when  giving  an  order  or 
seeking  information — and  in  connection  with  this,  still  an- 
other in  the  attention  paid  by  the  guards  and  porters  to  find- 
ing places  for,  and  showing  in  and  seating  passengers. 

Theu,  after  the  advantageous  trifles  come  the  advantage- 
ous features  that  are  everything  else  than  trifles.  The  Eng- 
lish railways  are  built  with  a  solidity  and  looked  after  with  a 
fidelity  to  which  most  of  ours  are  strangers.  Their  rails  are 
heavy  (  as  they  may  well  be,  in  an  iron  country  ;)  their  cross 
ties  are  heavy  and  closely  laid  (as  there  is  not  the  same  war- 
rant for  their  being,  in  a  country  where  wood  is  so  scarce  and 
valuable  ;)  their  clamps,  hooks  and  other  fastenings  seem  to 
be  plenty  and  perfect ;  and  one  rides,  even  at  great  speed, 
along  their  smooth,  solid,  (broad-guaged)  rails,  with  more 
sense  of  security  than  can  generally  be  enjoyed  on  any  one 
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of  our  own  multitudinous  line-;.  Then  their  railway  engines 
are  undeniably  strong  and  efficient,  capable  of  drawing  trains 
at  one-fourth  to  one-third  greater  speed  than  our  best  ;  and 
the  severity  of  management  and  the  efficiency  of  police  is 
such  that  the  promised  speed  is  oftener  attained,  fewer  con- 
nections are  missed,  and  less  accidents  occur,  than  on  the 
most  fortunate  of  the  lines  of  theWestern  World. 

Then  follows,  as  another  matter  of  approbation,  the  taste- 
ful manner  in  which  nearly  all  the  railway  embankments  are 
graded,  grassed  and  planted  with  flowers,  giving  the  impres- 
sion of  riding  through  an  Eden  land  instead  of  libelling  the 
whole,  surrounding  country  (as  do  many  of  our  American 
roads,  and  espocially  those  between  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia, through  New  Jersey)  with  an  index  of  arid  squalid- 
ness.  And  yet  again,  the  width  of  the  guage  (broad  as  that 
of  our  own  Erie  Railway  and  its  connections)  of  many  of  the 
great  English  Hues,  gives  an  impression  of  steadiness  in  run- 
ning and  prevents  that  unpleasant  and  dangerous  rocking  so 
common  on  our  narrow  guages.  Then,  as  becomes  a  coun- 
try where  the  intention  seems  to  be  to  finish  everything,  in 
contradistinction  to  our  habit  of  using  everything  when  half- 
finished — most  of  the  minor  stations  are  models  of  neatness, 
their  conveniences  greater  than  ours,  and  less  of  that  indes- 
cribable "  backwoods  "  about  them  than  seems  to  hanw  like 
an  unpleasant  atmosphere  around  nearly  every  American 
railroad-station  that  does  not  own  a  considerable  town  as  its 
backer. 

Of  course  even  more  complimentary  mention  than  this  may 
be  paid  to  the  great  stations  in  the  cities — costly  in  erection 
and  as  perfect  in  convenience  as  lavish  expenditure  and  long 
experience  in  building  can  make  them.  They  vary  very 
little,  in  general  design,  from  the  best  structures  of  the  same 
kind  in  America  ;  and  there,  as  here,  brick  or  stone  with  the 
vaulted  roof  and  clumsy  girder,  are  being  supplanted  by  com- 
bined wood  and  iron,  giving  great  strength  with  increased 
lightness.  The  London  and  North-Western  Station  at  Liver- 
pool is  a  fair  specimen  of  its  class,  but  flung  materially  into 
the  shade  by  the  London  Euston  Station  which  terminates 
the  same  railway  ;  the  immense  Eastern  Counties  Station  of 
the  road  of  that  name,  at  Bishopgate  Street ;  the  King's- 
Cross  Station  of  the  Great  Northern  ;  the  Victoria  Station  of 
the  Lfindon  and  Brighton  ;  and  still  more  notable  than  all,  tho 
4* 
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iicw  Charing  Cross  Station  of  the  London  and  SoLUh-Eastern, 
over  which  the  swarms  of  passengers  run  down  to  Rarasgate, 
Margate,  and  the  other  watering  places  at  the  south  lip  of 
the  Thames,  and  to  Folkestone  or  Dover  for  passage  to  France. 
It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  either  wealth  or  taste  could  add 
materially  to  the  splendor  or  convenience  of  this  last  of  the 
palaces  of  the  Railway  Kings,  where  every  want  seems  to  have 
been  considered  and  every  taste  finds  a  chance  for  gratifica- 
tion, and  one  advantage  is  possessed  by  this  and  all  the  English 
railway-stations,  to  which  no  one  of  ours  could  Liy  claim  if 
even  millions  were  disbursed  upon  each.  This  is  found  in 
the  light  afforded  within  these  structures,  in  contrast  to  the 
dusky  dinginess  which  overshadows  everything  under  our 
broad  dark  roofs  and  except  in  very  bright  weather  makes 
even  the  reading  of  names  a  matter  of  difficulty.  Not  only 
has  the  Charing-Cross  Station  something  of  the  picturesque 
lightness  of  the  Crystal  Palaces  in  its  high  arched  roof,  but 
like  them  ;t  has  its  roof  rf  glass — one  immense  skylight, 
making  every  object  within  as  plain  as  under  the  sky  its°elf. 
And  why  are  not  ours  so  constructed  1  Ah,  there's  the  rub, 
again,  in  a  matter  of  difference  (not  an  unamiable  one)  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  England  rarely  has  an  hour  of 
such  glaring  sunshine  as  to  make  existence  under  these  glass 
roofs  even  uncomfortable  :  under  such  a  glass  roof  as  that  of 
the  Charing-Cross  Station,  in  America,  everje?7/plot/c  would 
be  scorched  to  death  in  an  hour  of  midsummer  sun,  even  if 
the  affair  did  not  act  as  a  burning-glass  and  shrivel  up  cars 
and  passengers  in  one  grand  confl.igration  ! 

In  all  the  details  mentioned  (and  they  have  gathered,  on© 
by  one,  until  they  seem  many)  the  English  railway  system 
certainly  does  not  show  at  any  disadvantage  as  compared 
with  ours  ;  and  in  some  of  them  it  is  immeasurably  the  su- 
perior of  its  younger  and  more  widely  spread  opponent. 
And  It  ought  to  follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  run- 
ning arrangements  and  "  rolling  stock"  of  the  railways  them- 
selves quite  justify  all  this  tasteful  outlay,  and  that  out  from 
these  costly  stations  should  dart  the  most  perfectly-appointed 
of  all  human  conveyances  ;  especially  as  the  vaunt  made  ia 
its  favor  is  never  still,  any  more  than 

"  That  flag  of  conquest  never  furled— 
That  morning  drum-beat  round  the  world." 
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Alas  I — we  had  (writer  and  reader.^,)  had  we  not  ? — a  corres- 
ponding impression  that  the  river  boats  making  their  land- 
ings at  those  splendid  Liverpool  docks  should  be  sharers  in 
their  magniGcence  ?  And  alas  I — the  siipposable  magnifi- 
cence and  even  the  comfort  disappeared  under  the  lens  uf  the 
unscrupulous  microscope.  So  it  must  be,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  with  the  "rolling  stock"  and  running  arrangements 
of  the  vaunted  English  railways,  that  while  they  have  a  few 
pleasant  and  enjoyable  features,  are  quite  half  a-century  be- 
hind  those  of  America  in  all  those  essentials  which  make 
running  about  by  rail  a  passion  among  any  people. 

It  may  safely  be  assumed  that  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  readers  of  this  series  have  seen  an  English  or  continental 
"  railway  carriage,"  outside  and  inside  ;  though  they  have  a 
few  of  them  in  Canada  for  special  occasions,  and  though  one 
or  two  of  the  Eastern  (New  England)  lines  have  had  them 
put  on  to  supply  something  "  exclusive"  for  the  Baron  de 
Shawdee  and  the  Earl  of  Multibounty  of  the  new  American 
"  aristocracy,"  who  ape  all  that  is  worst  in  the  manners 
"  over  the  water,"  and  who  "  don't  want  to  ride  with  them 
low  fellahs,  you  know — aw  ! — aw  I— them  sweaty  work-peo- 
ple— no — no — demmitl"  Only  a  small  proportion,  then,  of 
untravelled  readers  (in  the  European  sense)  having  convey- 
ances of  this  style  in  the  "  mind's  eye,"  I  shall  be  excusable 
for  making  a  brief  attempt  to  describe  them,  as  I  first  saw 
ihem  at  the  London  and  North-Western  Station  at  Liverpool, 
and  as  T  afterwards  examined  them  on  that  line  and  others 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  so  closely  that  I  fell  under  the  sus- 
picion of  the  railway  othcials  as  a  spy  for  some  most  iniqui- 
tous purpose,  and  came  near  being  run  over  and  crushed  by 
various  arriving  and  departing  trains  that  seemed  to  have  no 
fancy  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge — especially  in 
and  about  the  Charing-Cross  Station,  where  I  know  that  the 
guards  and  porters  received  orders  to  watch  me  as  an  intend- 
ing thief. 

The  phrase  "  carriage"  is  appropriate  for  an  English  rail- 
way conveyance,  as  is  the  corresponding  one,"  car,"  for  that 
on  an  American  railroad.  The  vehicle  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  magnified  bodies  of  three  ordinary  coaches,  set 
end  to  end  and  fastened  together  upon  stout  timber  frame- 
work, then  mounted  upon  trucks  and  ready  for  service.  The 
fancy  is  still  further  carried  out  by  the  fact  that  each  of  the 
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tliree  compartments  has  a  curved  sill  at  the  junction,  outside, 
as  if  carriage-bodies  had  really  been  employed  in  the  con- 
struction— that  the  entrances  and  exits  are  all  made  at  the 
side  doors,  with  the  aid  of  a  low  step  extending  along  the 
whole  Icn^fth  of  each  carriage — and  that  there  are  no  plat- 
forms whatever  at  the  ends  where  the  different  carriages  are 
fastened  together  in  the  "  making  up"  of  a  train.  This,  and 
the  remarks  already  made  with  reference  to  paint  and  letter- 
ino'  beinw  premised,  only  one  or  two  additional  outside  fea- 
tures need  to  be  noticed.  First  of  these  is  the  fact  that  all 
English  locomotives  and  all  "  vans"  (freight  or  luggage  cars) 
as  well  as  carriages,  have  two  "  hunter  heads"  instead  of  one, 
sprin,"-ed  and  india-rubbered  to  break  the  shock  of  sudden 
stoppao-eo.  This  may  or  may  not  be  an  advantage  over  the 
American  system  ;  but  I  am  free  to  say  that  the  next  feature, 
prevailing  on  many  of  the  English  railways,  is  not :  the  fan- 
cy of  lightening  the  wheels  of  the  trucks  by  having  tliem  cast 
hollow  or  "  spoked,"  like  ordinary  carriage-wheels — ^just  as 
if  the  more  "  top-heavy"  they  were  made  by  the  presence  of 
weir^ht  above  and  its  absence  below  or  near  the  track,  the 
better. 

But  the  locomotive,  too,  requires  to  be  examined  from  the 
"  outside,"  especially  as  one  does  not  take  inside  passage  in 
that,  intentionally.  First  feature,  that  there  is  not  a  "  cow- 
catcher "  in  the  United  Kingdom  ! — the  only  arrangement 
for  removing  a  possible  obstruction  from  the  track  being  a 
little  iron  bar,  easily  bent  double,  reaching  down  perpendi- 
cularly in  front  of  the  forward  wheel  of  the  locomotive,  as  if 
in  some  feeble  apology  for  the  absence  of  the  other  and  more 
effectual  protection.  Reason  given  by  Englishmen,  that 
"  they  don't  have  any  cows  on  the  track  ! "  which  may  be  a 
good  one  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  is  no  doubt  an  excellent  one 
for  the  cows;  but  if  the  vigilance  of  the  railway  police  can 
always  prevent  the  throwing  of  a  log  or  a  telegraph-pole 
across  the  track  by  some  malicious  person,  the  falling  of  a 
tree  across  it  in  a  gale,  the  rolling  of  a  stone  upon  it  from 
some  one  of  the  deep  cuttings  or  in  some  of  the  tunnels,  or 
the  possible  presence  upon  it  of  a  dead  or  suicidal  human 
body — if  this  is  can  be  always  prevented,  I  say,  then  are 
English  railway-policemen  very  vigilant  and  English  rail- 
ways themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  especial  deity 
who  has  totally  forgotten  to  keep  watch  over  the  American ! 
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Granted  that  either  one  of  the  obstructions  named  should 
chance  to  be  encountered — while  the  scooping  triangular 
cow-catcher  would,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  or  forty-nine  out  of 
fifty,  remove  it  without  peril  to  the  train,  the  bar  supplying 
its  place  would  simply  bend  backward  far  enough  to  afford  a 
L'ood  leverage  for  liftinor  the  wheels  and  sendiuii;  the  whole 
affair  flying  on  an  serial  voyage  of  brief  distance  but  very 
certain  destination. 

Feature  the  second,  that  all  the  English  locomotives, 
though  strong  and  effective  to  quite  an  equality  wuthours  and 
perhaps  beyond  them — are  diminutive  and  mean-looking. 
They  are  long-bodied  (hollered,)  low  and  squat,  without  or- 
namentation (as  a  rule,)  and  seem  to  be  constructed  with 
reference  to  the  converse  of  that  very  habit  of  mind  which 
makes  an  American  engineer  proud  of  the  polished-iron 
plate,  gilding  and  ornamental-painting  of  his  engine,  ready  to 
pat  her  as  "  his  beauty  "  and  to  guard  her  against  accident 
as  something  worthy  of  that  trouble.  If  an  English  engineer 
has  any  aspirations  outside  of  the  line  of  his  duty,  and  tak- 
ing thought  of  tlip  personality  of  his  machine,  he  must  apply 
to  her  some  of  those  round  expletives  so  often  hurled  at 
unlovely  females,  and  inwardly  pray  that  she  may  soon  tum- 
ble down  an  embankment  or  into  the  draw  of  some  bridge, 
because  he  may  get  a  better-looking  successor  and  cer- 
tainly cannot  get  a  worse  I  The  very  want  of  pride  in  that 
class  of  men  would  seem  to  be  ministered  to,  iu  England,  as 
carefully  as  we,  for  prudential  reasons,  minister  to  \i\G  jj'ide 
itself.  And  whether  in  ornamentation,  grace  of  form  or 
majesty  of  size  and  apparent  strength,  I  can  imagine  no  con- 
trast much  greater  than  that  shown  between  the  best  express 
engine  on  one  of  the  English  railways,  or  standing  around 
that  great  central  workshop  of  Crewe — and  one  of  the  blend- 
ings  of  majestic  beauty  and  strength  with  which  all  runabout 
Americans  are  so  familiar  on  the  Camden  and  Amboy,  the 
New  York  Central,  the  Pennsylvania,  the  great  lines  of  the 
East  and  the  West :  any  of  those  magnificent  models  of  all 
that  is  glorious  in  "harnessing  of  steam,"  turned  out  by  Phila- 
delphia Norris,  or  the  Paterson  Works,  or  the  shops  at  Wor- 
cester, Providence,  etc.  There  seems  to  be  something  of 
the  same  pride  in  riding  behind  the  one,  felt  in  dashing 
through  a  park  or  along  a  fine  roadway  behind  a  bit  of  pamp- 
ered and  beautiful  horse-flesh  ;  something  of  the  same  indif- 
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ference  tending  to  shame,  being  dragged  about  by  the  other, 
experienced  in  making  the  same  progress  behind  the  Rosin- 
ante  of  a  clam-cart  I  No  wonder  that  Emperor  Nicholas 
wanted  American  Norris  and  not  British  Stephenson  or 
Brunei,  when  gathering  rolling-stock  for  tlie  roads  of  the 
Russian  Empire  :  if  any  of  his  agents  had  been  in  the  two 
countries  and  possessed  eyes,  the  selection  could  not  well 
have  been  a  ditierent  one  ! 

Feature  the  third,  that  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a  decent 
locomotive  whistle  in  England — not  one  of  those  hoarse,  so- 
norous, rolling  sound-producers,  crossed  between  the  bellow 
of  a  bull  buffalo  and  the  human  voice  in  its  most  athletic 
condition,  which  on  some  of  the  American  roads  delight 
while  thi-y  horrify,  and  appear  to  supply  a  sort  of  nobility 
to  what  is  otherwise  a  nuisance.  The  child's  penny-whistle 
has  unquestionably  been  the  ideal  of  all  the  English  railway 
manufacturers  in  that  line  ;  and  there  is  something  so  con- 
temptible about  their  miserable  piping  and  squeaking,  that 
one  used  to  something  more  effective  if  not  more  pleasing, 
feels  as  Shakspeare  represents  Hotspur  to  have  done  after 
hearing  Kate  mouth  over  a  set  of  expletives  that  were  only 
half  oaths.  "  Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art,  a 
good  mouth-filling  oath,  and  not  in  '  good  sooth,'  like  a  comfit- 
maker's  wife  I  "  exclaims  the  big-hearted  rattle-brain  ;  and 
one  feels,  after  hearing  the  atten/.pts  at  locomotive-whistling 
which  pipe  and  squeak  over  the  United  Kingdom — like  car- 
rying over  an  American  locomotive  and  making  a  tour  of  all 
the  railways,  bellowing  out  the  perfection  of  that  most  hor- 
rid necessity  in  sound  ! 

But  now  for  the  inside  of  those  carriages  of  which  so  far 
we  have  only  seen  the  outside.  The  ordinary  road-carriage 
comes  in  again,  as  a  comparison,  for  the  first-class  compart- 
ment on  an  English  railway  (very  often  all  the  three  classes 
adjoin  each  other  in  the  same  triple  carriage,  and  first  and 
second  almost  always) — the  first-class  compartment,  I  say,  is 
precisely  a  road  carriage  one-third  wider,  so  as  to  allow 
three  persons  upon  each  seat,  instead  of  two.  It  has  a  door 
on  each  side,  in  the  centre,  like  the  carriage,  and  a  wiudow 
opening  in  the  door,  in  the  same  manner,  with  the  same  ar- 
rangement for  letting  down  and  hauling  up  the  glass,  the 
same  spring  shade  on  rollers,  etc.  It  is  unexceptionably 
cushioned;  seat,  back  and  side.:,  always  in  blue  cloth  and  laoe 
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(that,  is,  I  suppose  always  in  blue  cloth  :  I  saw  nothing  else, 
and  presume  that  is  another  of  the  requirements  of  the  "  Con- 
stitution.") It  is  nig-carpeted  at  bottom,  and  head-lined  at 
top  with  corresponding  blu3  ;  and  there  is  a  line  of  rack  for 
luggage,  over  each  seat,  at  top.  The  three  places  on  each 
side  are  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  partitions  at 
bottom,  widening  toward  the  top  so  as  to  afford  head-rests  for 
the  over-weary,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  lying-down 
impossible,  even  if  the  travel  should  be  by  night  and  only 
one  person  should  chance  to  occupy  the  whole  compartment. 
The  cushions  are  wide,  abundant  and  easy,  and  but  for  the 
strain^ht  upright  back  one  could  enjoy  absolute  comfort  in 
them  ;  as  certainly  one  ccut  enjoy  the  perfection  of  quiet  lux- 
ury in  appointment  and  feel  an  approach  to  the  sensation  of 
carriage-riding  without  its  disagreeables.  This  *'  first-class" 
is  of  course  intended  for  the  "  nobility  and  gentry"  and  so 
many  others  as  may  chance  to  be  well  clothed  and  have  (or 
think  that  they  have)  money  to  waste.  There  is  a  saying 
among  the  English  people  themselves,  that :  "  Only  princes 
and  fools  ride  in  first-class  carriages  I"  and  the  great  bulk  of 
even  the  better  classes  of  society  patronize  the  second,  except 
•when  they  chance  to  have  ladies  in  their  company.  And 
that  second  is  : 

The  first-class,  it  will  have  been  noticed,  is  a  shade  better 
than  anything  on  American  railroads,  in  the  costliness  of 
upholstery.  The  second-class,  like  the  first  in  arrangement, 
except  that  each  seat  is  expected  to  accommodate ^ye  persons 
if  necessary,  instead  of  three,  and  that  there  are  no  compart- 
ments between  tlie  seats — this  second  is  a  good  many  shades 
below  anything  that  we  have  in  America,  in  the  way  of  dis- 
comfort and  sbabbiness.  If  it  has  a  carpet,  that  carpet  is  of 
cheap  drugget  ;  there  is  no  cloth  upholstery,  and  seldom 
any  worsted  to  take  its  place.  It  m;iy  have  a  head-lining, 
but  usually  does  not — if  it  does,  the  material  is  thin  chani- 
bray.  The  finish  of  the  compartment,  within,  is  plain  paint 
or  graining  a:id  extend;!  over  every  portion  of  it  except — 
humph  I  yes  I — the  cushions.  I  had  nearly  forgotten  the 
cushions  !  The  cushions  are  covered  with  leather,  and  they 
themselves  cover  about  twelve  inches  of  the  outer  edge  of 
the  hard  wooden  seat,  and  a  strip  of  eight  or  ten  inches  of 
the  straight  upright  against  which  the  back  is  supposed  to 
"  rest."     The  covering  is  of  leather,  but  the  stuffing  !  well,  I 
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am  not  geologist  enough  to  attempt  descriling  it.  It  may  be 
composed  of  pulverized  bricks,  and  it  may  be  merely  a  species 
of  flock  compressed  by  liydraulic  power  to  that  extent  of 
magnificent  solidity  :  enough  to  know  that  it  is  several  de- 
grees harder  than  the  wood  it  conceals,  and  that,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  name  of  cushion,  one  could  get  on  quite  as  well 
without  it — as  the  droll  fellow  remarked  of  his  being  ridden 
on  a  rail  by  an  indignant  community,  that,  "  if  it  was  not  for 
the  name  of  riding,  he  would  nearly  as  lief  go  on  foot  1"  And 
this  second-class,  of  which  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  indicated 
much  in  the  way  of  luxury,  is  the  class  in  which  nearly  all 
England  rides — all  England  except  ihe  nobbish  or  the  snob- 
bish ;  while  really  the  littings-up  and  accommodations  are  of 
a  commonness  and  discomfort  only  known,  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  in  the  most  cheaply  appointed  "  emigrant-car." 

And  the  third  class.  Take  away  any  pretence  of  a  cush- 
ion for  the  hard,  wooden  bench,  or  any  for  the  hard,  upright 
back;  make  the  finish  always  plain  paint  and  leave  the  floor 
always  without  anything  called  carpeting  ;  have  the  whole 
interior  pretty  thoroughly  grimed  and  soiled,  and  apparently 
reekivTg  with  the  fumes  of  the  dirty  poverty  that  has  made 
former  passages  in  it ;  and  the  picture  is  reasonably  com- 
plete. Then  let  it  be  understood  that  for  this  third-class  tho 
rate  of  faro  is  about  equal  to  our  American  rates  in  first- 
class  cars,  while  the  second  is  fifty  per  cent,  higher,  and  the 
first  from  twice  to  three  times  what  our  railway  transit  costs 
~»and  perhaps  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  beauty  of  ac- 
commodation supplied  by  the  vaunted  "  British  railway  sys- 
tem." 

Some  idea,  but  not  a  perfect  one,  as  yet.  Certaia  other 
things  need  to  be  understood  And  the  first  of  these  is  a 
pleasant  one.  The  isolation  of  the  compartment  system  must 
be  charming,  to  the  very  wealthy  who  can  afford  to  take 
whole  compartments,  and  thus  secure,  for  one,  or  two,  or  a 
party,  the  privacy  of  their  own  private  carriages.  And  it 
must  be  doubly  charming  for  a  pair  of  lovers  or  a  bridegroom 
and  bride  just  going  a-vay  on  the  bridal  trip — no  curious  eyes 
upon  them,  and  their  pleasant  follies  a  matter  between  them- 
selves and  the  invisible  influences  that  may  not  be  ashamed 
to  look  on  complacently  even  at  thdse  fcjllies.  And  for 
smokers,  who  wish  to  break  the  rule  prohibiting  such  fumi- 
gation, it  is  a  very  convenient  thing   that  after   leaving  one 
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station  no  troublesome  conductor  comes  bothering  along  un- 
til reaching  another.  Lastly,  and  a  matter  of  no  small  con- 
sequence— the  noo-comaiuiiication  between  the  carriagesi,  e?i 
route,  the  absence  of  platforms,  and  the  general  exclusive- 
ness  of  the  arrangement,  prevent  the  everlasting  demand  to 
see  tickets,  the  inroads  of  news,  sandwich  and  lozenge  vend- 
ers, which,  on  American  railroads,  disturb  thought  and  con- 
versation, and  break  even  the  tenor  of  an  attempt  at  study- 
ing scenery. 

These  hindrances  to  nuisances  are  very  pleasant  :  they 
make  the  bright  side  of  English  railway  travel.  The  dark 
side  is  a  much  broader  and  more  notable  one  ;  and  even  at 
the  risk  of  being  considered  captious  and  ill-natured  toward 
a  people  and  a  land  that,  in  many  regards,  I  am  forced  to  ad- 
mire, I  must  paint  it  as  fully  as  is  consistent  with  brevity. 

First,  then,  the  English  railway  traveller  is  locked  in.  He 
is  dependent  upon  the  faithfulness  and  memory  of  the  guard 
for  being  able  to  get  out  at  the  station  for  which  lie  is 
booked  ;  he  is  dependent  upon  some  power  higher  than  the 
guard  or  porter,  for  not  being  placed  in  imminent  danger 
and  peril.  There  being  no  communication  between  one  car- 
riage and  another,  or  even  between  one  compartment  and  an- 
other, for  the  time  elapsing  during  the  run  between  stations, 
the  inmates  of  one  compartment  arc  completely  isolated  from 
the  whole  outer  ^\orld,  truly  without  interference  but  as  cer- 
tainly without  rescue  from  any  intervening  disagreeable. 
And  that  time  is  not  always  a  brief  one.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, in  the  run  of  two  hundred  miles  by  the  North-West- 
ern  from  Liverpool  to  London,  occupying  between  four  and 
five  hours,  there  are  but  three  stoppages — each  steady  run, 
then,  being  upwards  of  an  hour  in  length.  There  being  no 
bell-ropes  running  through  the  carriages  to  the  engine,  no 
alarm  can  be  given  in  the  event  of  any  accident  or  danger — 
say  in  case  of  tire  breaking  out  in  one  of  the  carriages  from 
a  locomotive  spark  or  the  carelessness  of  a  smoker  ;  and 
what  may  any  day  be  the  result  of  this,  may  be  judged  from 
an  accident  on  the  Paris  and  Versailles  Railway,  run  on  the 
same  plan,  several  years  ago,  and  which  led  to  the  abolition 
of  locked  carriage-doors  in  France  though  not  in  England. 
One  of  the  cars  took  fire,  in  that  instance,  the  flames  com- 
municated to  others,  the  confused  passengers  could  neither 
escape   nor  give   the  alarm,  and  some    forty  or   fifty  were 
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roasted !  How  thoroughly,  during  the  same  period,  any  old 
or  decrepid  man,  or  any  lady,  may  be  at  tlio  mercy  of  an 
athletic  scoundrel  placed  in  the  same  compartment  with  him 
or  her,  and  with  no  other  passengers — the  Briggs  railway- 
murder,  yet  fresli  in  the  minds  of  readers  on  both  .sides  of 
the  Atlantic,  gives  the  most  painful  evidence. 

Again,  the  English  railway-traveller  is  debarred  from  giv- 
ing any  alarm  or  procuring  aid  in  case  of  a  sudden  attack 
of  illness,  at  the  same  tiiro  that  the  construction  of  the 
carriages  prevents  there  being  a  single  one  of  these  peculiar 
conveniences  for  the  more  common  forms  of  illness,  without 
which  in  nearly  every  car  an  xVmerican  railroad  would  be 
voted  a  nuisance  and  the  company  subjected  to  early  indict- 
ment. (At  least  such  is  the  case  on  any  ordinary  train — 
royal  "  specials  "  may  be  exceptions  ;  none  of  the  royal 
family  invited  me  to  ride  in  one  of  them,  so  I  cannot  speak 
authoritatively.)  How  nervous  any  person  travelling  alone 
and  even  a  little  predisposed  to  sudd(;n  attack  of  chronic 
illness,  must  be  on  going  into  one  of  those  temporary  prisons, 
may  be  readily  imagined  ;  but  there  cannot  be  any  imagina- 
tion vivid  enough  to  fancy  the  suiferings  that  may  have  been 
endured  therein,  through  pain,  nervousness  and  anxiety,  du- 
ring the  years  since  the  system  was  first  inaugurated.  Of 
course  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  carriages,  too,  pre- 
vents the  presence  of  drinking  water,  or  a  drop  sufficient  to 
recover  a  fainting  passenger,  even  if  assistance  should  chance 
to  be  within  the  same  car ;  though  I  believe  they  never 
drink  water  in  England,  but  depend  entirely  upon  "  be-ah  ;" 
and  if  they  should  conclude  to  put  tanks  into  the  corners  of 
the  carriages  they  would  probably  be  filled  with  Whatshis- 
name,  Thingumbob  &  Co's.  Entire,  or  that  peculiar  abomina- 
tion known  and  loved  of  all  Englishmen  and  designated  as 
Bass'  Pale  Ale. 

The  next  disagreeable  :  the  impossibility  of  securing  any 
roof  ventilation,  leaving  air  to  enter  immediately  upon  the 
passenger,  through  the  windows,  or  to  be  excluded  to  his 
smothering.  (Very  pretty  fights,  by  the  way,  take  place 
among  the  limited  number  of  occupants  of  a  single  compart- 
ment, as  to  the  question  of  opening  or  shutting  a  window  ; 
and  1  remember,  with  gratitude,  how  I  succeeded  in  "  blufi"- 
ingoff"  a  man  who  smelt  odoriferously  and  was  anxious  to 
have    the    window  closed,  one  night  on  the  Great  Northern, 
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liy  assuring  liim  that  J  always  travelled  with  them  open,  and 
that  those  would  be  open,  all  that  night,  if  I  had  to  throw  him 
out  to'  keep  them  so  !)  The  next  disagreeable,  again  from 
the  construction  of  the  carriages — the  impossibility  of  hav- 
ing stoves  or  any  mode  of  keeping  fire,  even  in  the  coldest 
weather  of  n.id-winter  (less  cold  than  ours,  certainly,  but 
cold  enough  .') ;  and  the  dismal  alternatives,  foot-stoves  with 
coals  and  additional  dano-er  of  conflacration,  or  enougrh  rail- 
way  rugs  and  wrappers  swathed  around  the  sbivering  limbs, 
to  induce  a  belief  on  the  part  of  the  traveller  that  he  is  an 
Egyptian  mummy,  rather  anxious  to  be  unrolled.  The  next 
disagreeable — no  sleeping-cars  [such  things  are  unheard-of, 
beyond  the  Atlantic]  and  the  total  impossibility  of  obtaining 
such  a  reclining  position  as  will  enable  one  to  sleep,  howev- 
ever  travel- worn  and  weary,  except  by  investing  a  consid- 
ernble  amount  of  Britisli  silver  in  hiring  porter  and  guard 
to  keep  any  one  else  out  of  one's  compartment  and  allow  one 
to  make  a  "  field  bod  "  out  of  a  whole  seat.  (This  in  the 
second  and  third  class,  and  costly  enough  there  ;  impossible 
in  the  first  on  account  of  those  delicious  "  dividing  straps)." 
Two  more  and  the  two  last  disagreeables  which  I  have  space 
and  patience  to  notice,  though  not  io  feel — the  fact  that  seats 
cannot  be  turned  and  one  half  the  passengers  in  full  trains 
must  ride  backwards,  whether  "  sea-sick  "  or  not  from  the 
operation  ;  and  that  from  the  very  limited  extent  of  window 
in  each  compartment,  and  the  depth  through,  only  those  who 
chance  to  get  the  coveted  "  corners  "  can  secure  the  least 
chance  to  examine  the  scenery  through  which  they  are  pass- 
ing. 

This  does  not  form  a  very  attractive  picture,  as  I  am  well 
aware,  of  that  British  Railway  system  which  stay-at-home 
John  Bull  considers  "  the  best  in  the  world,  you  know  I" 
But  I  have  exaggerated  nothing  if  I  have  extenuated  nothing; 
and  there  are  travelled  Englisbmen  who  say,  candidly,  after 
seeing  and  riding  in  such  cars  as  those  of  our  own  Erie, 
Worcester  (New  London  to  Boston,  "  Steamboat  Train,") 
New  Jersey  Central,  etc.,  with  their  capital  ventilation, 
sloping  seats,  freedom  of  entrance  and  exit,  conveniences 
against  illness,  cans  of  ice  water,  etc  :  "  Well,  it  is  a  morti- 
fying thing  to  oivn,  but  you  America^is  are  at  least  fifty 
years  ahead  of  us  in  the  actual  science  of  railway  travel  ; 
and  I  wish  they  had  sense  enough  to  bring  your  system  over 
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here,  even  if  some  of  the  '  nobility  and  gentrrf  niryN'T  Jind  it 
quite  exclusive  cnoifgh  .'" 

I  have  next  to  deal,  though  as  briefly  as  possible,  with  one 
or  two  more  of  the  "  boasts"  of  the  English  railways,  in- 
volved in  their  "  booking-offices"  and  uniformed  "  officials.'' 
There  are  three  classes  of  passengers  on  all  European 
railways  ;  and  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent  those 
different  classes  are  made  the  excuse  for  at  least  two  and 
often  three  "  booking-offices"  at  each  great  station.  (Why 
"  booking-otEce,"  by  the  way,  I  have  no  idea,  as  they  do  not 
sell  a  "book,"  but  a  "  ticket,"  and  as  they  certainly  do  not 
"  book"  anything  unless  it  may  be  the  receipts.  Possibly, 
and  very  probably,  the  name  has  come  down  from  those  days 
when  all  transit  was  made  by  stage-coaches,  and  when  the 
passenger  sent  and  "  booked"  his  name  a  certain  number  of 
hours  or  even  days  in  advance,  in  order  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary place.  That  old  custom  would  have  been  quite  enough 
to  establish  the  name  ;  and  they  do  not  know  Englishmen 
who  for  one  moment  imagine  that  the  mere  doing  away  with 
the  appropriateness  would  do  away  with  the  time-honored 
designation  I) 

I  say  that  there  are  always  two  and  often  three  "  booking- 
ofEces"  at  each  great  railway  station.  Excuse  for  this,  that 
the  division  of  class  and  labor  facilitates  the  procuring  of 
tickets  and  prevents  mistakes  :  actual  reason,  that  the  "  no- 
bility and  gentry,"  if  any  members  of  either  chance  to  wish 
to  procure  tickets  without  the  agency  of  a  servant,  may  not 
be  obliged  to  rub  against  the  "  sweaty"  and  "  unwashed." 
As  to  any  allegation  that  convenience  is  thereby  added  to 
and  that  mistakes  are  avoided — how  much  trouble  does  an 
American  ticket-seller  find,  with  his  slips  and  pigeon-holes, 
in  dealing  out  fifty  different  descriptions  of  tickets  at  a  time, 
to  a  hurried  and  waiting  crowd,  and  with  scarcely  ever  a 
mistake  ?  Not  much,  I  fancy — at  least  I  have  never  heard 
of  any  serious  complaint  on  the  subject. 

And  if  the  convenience  of  the  public  and  the  desire  of 
allowing  them  more  "  holes"  at  which  to  purchase  at  once, 
was  really  the  object  of  the  "  class"  division  at  the  "  book- 
iugoffices,"  methinks  that  another  change  would  be  made, 
much  more  material.  The  railway  people  would  select,  in 
that  case,  I  think,  persons  to  preside  at  those  "  receipts  of 
custom,"  having  at  least  a  fair  average  of  faculties,  instead 
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of  high-nosed,  stupid,  dawdling  drones,  as  seems  to  he  the 
rule  at  present,  fur  certainly  I  have  yet  to  find  a  more  inefii- 
cient  and  awkward  set  of  cuhs  than  the  ticket-sellers  :  and  I 
have  no  question  whatever  that  were  one  of  the  ordinary 
Ent^lish  average  imported  into  America  and  set  to  disc-harg- 
ino-  a  corresponding  duty  in  one  of  the  ticket-offices  of  any 
great  metropolitan  railroad,  he  would  either  learn  to  chnnge 
his  speed  and  manner  with  wonderful  celerity,  or  he  would 
very  soon  find  himself  pulled  through  the  hole  by  some  in- 
dignant representative  o^  a  hindered  community  and  pounded 
until  fit  for  service  as  calves-head  jelly. 

Let  me  give,  of  course  in  rather  a  low-toned  and  depre- 
cating than  exaggerative  style,  the  experience  of  an  Ameri- 
can arriving,  say  at  the  Charing-Cross  Station,  in  hot  haste 
to  run  down  to  Margate,  and  the  last  morning-train  just  on 
the  instant  of  leaving.  Bell  stopped  ringing,  whistle  sound- 
incr,  and  cates  hefjinnino;  to  swing  to.  Such  arrivals,  in 
America,  are  only  pleasantly  exciting,  because  the  ticket- 
seller  is  always  on  the  qui  vive  and  the  needed  document 
can  be  procured  in  a  twinkling.  (And  man.,  here,  that 
while  in  America  seats  can  be  taken  without  tickets,  the  pas- 
seno^er  onlv  beinc:  mulcted  in  a  fine  of  five  or  ten  cents  if  he 
pays  on  the  coming  round  of  the  conductor — m  England 
there  is  a  fine  of  forty  sliillings  against  any  passenger  enter- 
ing a  carriage  uitJiout  being  provided  ivitli  a  ticket,  and 
another  forty  .shillings  if  he  presume  to  enter  a  carriage  of 
other  class  than  that  for  which  he  is  "  booked." 

American  in  the  unavoidable  haste  of  the  circumstances, 
and  with  the  blood  not  peculiarly  cooled  by  having  his  Han- 
som cab  blocked  for  the  last  thirty  minutes  on  the  Strand. 
Ticket-seller  with  an  accession  of  new  stupidity  apparently 
just  received,  and  something  on  his  face  indicating  that  if 
there  ever  was  a  time  during  his  checkered  (pantalooncd) 
existence,  when  he  was  not  in  a  hurry,  that  time  is  now  ! 
American,  (who  has  rushed  to  first  visible  hole  :)  "  Ticket 
for  Margate  I"  Ticket-seller  (eyeing  him  through  glass  :) 
"  Eh  ?  '  American  (not  too  amiably  :)  "  Ticket  fir  Margate." 
Ticket-seller:  "  Eh — aw — yes — what  class — aw  ?"  Amenca?t 
(woKishly  :)  "Second  class."  Ticket-seller:  'Eh — aw — 
wrong  office,  you  know — aw — this  is  first."  Whereupon 
ticket-seller  turns  his  back,  and  American  "  says  something" 
or  feels  very  much  like  doing  so.     No  directions  a.s  to  where 
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the  other  office  is  to  be  found,  and  a  delightful  uncertainty 
on  that  point.  Hurried  exit  from  that  hole,  hurried  search 
for  and  discover}^  of  another,  with  the  direction  :  "  Second 
and  third  classes"  above  it  in  such  small  letters  that  they 
are  certain  not  to  be  observed.  Ticket-seller  No.  2,  within, 
one  degree  slower  and  stupider  than  the  other.  Anicrican 
(in  fear  of  beiug  left,  and  slightly  exasperated  :)  "  Ticket 
for  Margate  !"  Ticket-seller  No.  2  (slowly  and  deliberately  :) 
"  Eh  ?  what  ?"  American  (very  woUishly,  and  a  little  loud- 
ly :)  "  Ticket  for  Margate !"  Ticket-seUer  No.  2  (more 
slowly  :)  "  Eh — aw — what — aw — class — aw  ?"  American 
(at  boiling  heat  :)  "Second  class;  and  come,  be  quick,  the 
train  is  starting  !"  Ticket-seller  No.  2  (with  an  obvious 
effort  of  overstrained  memory  :)  "  Eh — aw — where  did  you 
say — aw?"  American  (on  the  point  of  explosion:)  "  Mar- 
gate I  Margate!"  Ticket-seller  No.  2  (cherubically  slow  and 
cool  :)  "  Eh. — aw — and  what  class  did  you  say — aw  ?"  Amer- 
icati  (with  a  yell  something  like  that  of  one  of  his  supposedly 
native  catamounts  :)  "  Second  !"  At  which  stage  the  capa- 
ble official  makes  a  violent  effort,  looks  through  his  glasses, 
observes  that  his  interlocutor  seems  to  be  in  a  hurry,  turns 
to  a  pigeon-hole,  gets  a  ticket,  stamps  it,  counts  over  the 
money  twice,  and  then  hands  out  the  pasteboard.  American 
rushes  out,  to  find  that  the  train  for  Margate  has  been  gone 
nearly  long  enough  to  reach  Greenwich  ;  and  then  he  cools  ! 
But  St.  George  himself  protect  either  of  those  "  blarsted 
Britishers"  if  they  should  ever  chance  to  fall  into  his  hands 
and  he  recognize  them  ! 

Only  second  to  the  charm  of  this  experience  is  that  of  en- 
deavoring to  discover,  through  one  or  more  of  the  uniformed 
railway-officials,  something  not.  specially  announced,  I  had 
occasion,  going  down  from  Liverpool  to  Chester,  one  day,  to 
spend  all  the  time  in  that  old  tosvn  that  could  be  secured, 
and  yet  to  be  back  at  Liverpool  in  time  for  the  evening  per- 
formance at  the  Prince  of  Wales.  All  visual  effort  on  my 
part  failed  to  discover  anything  on  the  time-tables  about 
Chester  station,  informing  me  of  what  I  wanted  to  know  ; 
and  so  I  applied  to  the  men  with  the  "  L.  &  N.  \V.  Ft."  em- 
broidered so  neatly  on  the  lappels  of  their  coats.  Six 
applications — all  made  to  men  employed  at  that  station  or 
going  backward  and  forward  between  it  and  that  at  Liverpool, 
llesuit: — Three  of  them  did  not  know  at  what  time  the  last 
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train  would  leave  Chester,  early  enough  to  put  nie  into 
Liverpool  at  half-past  seven,  and  referred  me  to  each  other 
and  to  various  parties  within  a  radius  of  half  a  mile  ;  the 
other  three  each  giving  roe  a  ditferent  time,  with  emphasis, 
and  my  final  experience  after  the  wasting  of  three  shillings 
in  "  research,"  being  the  loss  of  a  whole  hour  of  my  valuable 
Chester  sijrht-seeinfr  I  I  mi^ht  have  thought  this  an  exccp- 
tional  case,  and  believed  that  I  had  accidentally  chanced  _ 
upon  the  Chester  Idiot  Asylum  instead  of  the  railway-sta- 
tion, but  for  the  after-discovery  that  that  amount  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  uniformed  officials  was  the  rule  and  not 
the  exception.  I  have  no  doubt  that  they  remove  baggage 
very  well  (I  think  they  do  not  "  smash"  it  as  badly  as  our 
fellows,)  and  that  they  turn  a  switch  with  an  average  amount 
of  reliability  ;  but  for  anything  beyond,  heaven  preserve  the 
patience  of  the  man  who  places  any  dependence  upon  them  ! 

One  or  two  more  "  notes,"  and  then  I  leave  British  rail- 
ways as  "  instituiions,"  to  take  a  long-deferred  ride  down  one 
of  them.  As  they  are  "  railways"  to  our  "  railroads,"  and 
have  "  carriages"  and  "  vans"  in  the  place  of  our  "  passen- 
ger-cars," "  baggage-cars"  and  "freight-cars" — so  they  have 
"luggage"  in  the  place  of  our  "  baggage."  their  "side- 
switch"  is  a  "  sidin<T,"  and  the  trains  are  "  shunted"  instead 
of  being  "  switched-ofF."  Their  "  conductor"  is  a  "  guard," 
their  "  brakemen"  are  "porters,"  their  "  engineers"  are  "  en- 
gine-drivers" and  their  "  firemen"  are  "  stokers."  And  now 
for  that  little  run  down  the  London  and  North-Western, 
which  has  been  so  long  deferred  that  that  part  of  the  title  of 
this  paper  may  have  seemed  something  like  the  "Co.,"  at  the 
end  of  a  firm-name  really  boasting  only  one  proprietor — put 
on  to  add  dignity. 

Only  a  brief  ride,  of  not  mucITmore  than  two  hundred  miles 
(say  from  New  York  to  Saratoga,  or  i^lbany  to  Boston  ;)  and 
only  worth  putting  upon  record  as  an  experience,  because  it 
supplied  my  fir.st  flying  glimpse  across  rural  England,  and 
because  the  kindly  fates  threw  me  into  connection,  through- 
out it,  with  a  character  that  used  to  figure  very  often  in  plays, 
novels  and  the  sterner  dramas  of  real-life — the  Recruiting 
Ser^^eant,  who  was  alwnys  notorious  for  dropping  the  King's 
Shillinif  into  the  pocket  of  some  unsuspecting  youtli,  and 
then  claiming  him  as  having  accepted  bounty — or  for  get- 
ting him  delightfully  tipsy  and  while  in  that  happy  state   in- 
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ducing  him  to  sell  himself  to  His  Majesty  for  a  long  timft  at 
a  very  low  rate  of  compensation.  But  of  him  and  his  "  re- 
cruits" anon  ;  it  is  with  the  mere  glimpse  at  the  broad  bos- 
om of"  Merrie  England"  that  we  have  at  present  to  do. 

The  London  and  North-Western  Kailway,  once  clear  of 
Liverpool  and  over  the  rapidly-narrowing  Mersey,  pursues 
an  almost  unbroken  course  south-eastward,  (as  its  name  in- 
dicates— reversed,)  and  forms  one  of  the  great  lines  of  Eng- 
lish travel,  supplying,  as  it  does,  the  link  of  speedy  transit 
between  the  metropolis  and  the  great  shipping  depot.  It 
consequently  cuts  the  breadth  of  England  across  diagonally; 
and  no  single  ride,  except  perhaps  that  up  from  London  to 
York  and  the  Border  by  the  Great  Northern,  supplies  so  ex- 
tended and  comprehensive  a  flying  view.  Not  even  the 
other  line,  meanwhile,  furnishes  so  many  suggestions,  his- 
torical, literary  and  romantic,  derived  from  the  very  names 
called  out  by  officials  at  the  few  great  stations  of  stoppage, 
and  glimmering  in  painted  neatness  from  the  fronts  of  others 
of  less  consequence^  as  they  are  merely  whirled  by  with  a  ' 
pufFof  steam  and  a  scream  of  the  taunting  whistle. 

Terribly  broken  in  its  suburbs,  this  Liverpool,  like  all 
towns  embodying  great  industries  and  calling  together  vast 
numbers  of  the  laboring  popalation — terribly  "  shantied," 
as  the  departing  railway-passenger  observes,  though  the 
"shanties"  may  be  of  a  somewhat  more  substantial  pattern 
than  those  wooden  erections  "  squatted"  on  the  rocks  of  up- 
town New  York  or  along  the  river  outskirts  of  Trenton  or 
Philadelphia.  Relics  and  fragments  of  railway  "  rolling- 
stock"  and  machinery  making  a  trail  apparently  for  miles  be- 
yond the  Station  and  toward  the  open  country.  Smoky  minor- 
factories  and  supply-houses,  grimed  and  clattering  ;  many 
heavy  drays  and  wagons,  with  their  ponderous  tandem-geared 
horses  and  snock-frocked  wagoners,  bringing  country  pro- 
duce into  the  town  or  removing  from  one  place  to  another 
some  needed  ponderosity'of  manufacture.  Horses  and  shan- 
ties changing  giadually  to  cottages,  and  untidy  door-yards 
giving  place  to  gardens.  The  hot,  unhealthy  "  rash''  of  city 
erection  slow  to  yield  to  the  quiet  "  complexion  of  the  cotin- 
try  :"  and  for  miles  out  of  Liverpool,  evidences  in  broken 
land  and  somewhat  rapid  rises  and  swells  with  patchy,  nat- 
ural wood-growth,  that  the  phrase  "  rough  Lancashire"  was 
not  originally  misapplied. 
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Then  the  bright  /rlimmer  of  a  little  river  under  the  morn- 
ing sun — a  quiet,  narrow  river  with  low  banks,  green, 
sparsely  and  irregularly  wooded,  darted  over  by  the  train 
almost  before  the  eye  could  take  in  the  contour.  Could  that 
little  Upper  Susquehanna  of  a  stream,  smaller  and  less  im- 
portant looking  than  the  Harlem  between  High  Bridge  and 
King's  Bridge — that  creeping,  lazy,  sunlit  little  river,  with 
its  greatest  apparent  capacity  that  of  supplying  space  for  a 
moonlight  row  of  a  pair  of  romantic  lovers — could  that  be 
the  Mersey,  which  only  a  few  miles  below  I  had  seen  bro-.id- 
bosomed  and  rapid,  bordered  by  the  costliest  docks  on  the 
face  of  either  hemisphere,  and  bearing  half  the  commerce  of 
a  world  ?  Yet  it  was  the  Mersey  ;  and  as  we  swept  over  it 
I  could  not  but  remember  how  little  early  life  gives  promise, 
very  often,  of  what  later  life  is  to  produce  in  the  way  of  en- 
ergy, capacity,  ay,  even  of  crime  :  how  little  Nero,  taking  his 
first  lessons  on  the  fiddle,  or  Napoleon,  studious  of  flowers  at 
school,  or  Robespierre,  planning  architectural  ornaments  for 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde  (.or  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuilleries — 
which  was  it  ?)  supplied  any  guess  of  what  was  to  be  the  key- 
note of  the  after  life  of  each  ! 

It  was  when  over  the  3Iersey  and  bowling  along  over  gen- 
tle, rolling,  agricultural  Cheshire,  that  I  first  saw  an  Eng- 
lish landscape  in  its  perfection,  I  had  seen  the  Cheshire 
fields  before,  but  briefly  and  under  a  lowering  sky,  with  rain 
every  twenty  minutes  by  way  of  variety  ;  it  was  only  then 
that  I  first  saw  them  under  their  proper  conditions,  with  air 
answering  to  earth  in  the  effort  to  produce  a  picture  of  love- 
liness worth  the  memory. 

How  shall  I  describe  that  peculiar  landscape,  so  common 
and  almost  universal  in  Central  England;  so  tame,  flat  and 
uninteresting  to  the  mere  seeker  a.h'^r  the  boldly-pictur- 
esque ;  and  yet  so  satisfying  to  all  the  more  peaceful  re- 
quirements of  the  nature-lover — so  impossible  to  chase  away 
from  the  retina  of  the  eye  and  the  tablet  of  the  mind  by  any 
after  succession  of  more  striking  features  in  scenery  ? 

There  was  one  phrase  which  came  to  me  at  the  first 
glance — one  often  used,  but  never  understood  until  the  eye 
has  assisted  the  cur  in  taking  in  the  meaning — "  the  Green 
Lanes  of  Merrie  England."  It  seemed  to  embody  the  whole 
impression,  so  completely  and  satisfactorily  that  it  supplied 
a  theme  which  must  be  dealt  with  in  respectful    isolation 
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from  all  others.  And  because  it  must  be  so  dealt  with,  in  a 
paper  following,  I  shall  be  the  more  readily  excusable  if  this 
railway  glimpse  is  nothing  more.  And  yet  a  few  of  the  ru- 
ral impressions  of  that  ride,  as  caught  on  sunny-bosomed 
Cheshire  and  afterwards  across  rougher  Staffordshire  and 
picturesque  Warwickshire,  must  be  here  embodied. 

The  nodding  harvest  stood  yet  on  the  broad  Cheshire 
fields,  with  only  here  and  there  a  sickle  beginning  to  creep 
into  the  golden  grain.  (It  was  my  strange,  lucky  fortune,  by 
the  way,  that  summer  of  '65,  to  see  the  cradle  of  the  Amer- 
ican harvester  swung  on  the  wheat -fields  of  New  Jersey  and 
New  England,  then  to  see  the  sickle  performing  the  same 
office  on  those  of  Central  and  Southern  Enorland,  then  alona: 
the  willowed  water-courses  of  Normandy,  in  France,  and  yet 
again  over  Northumberland  and  on  the  fertile  uplands  of  the 
Scottish  Lothians — a  succession  of  harvest  scenes  which 
almost  made  me  believe  that  Ceres  had  taken  me  by  the 
hand  and  was  leading  me  round  the  world  to  show  me  her 
treasures  I)  The  harvest,  I  say,  stood  yet  on  the  broad  Ches- 
hire fields.  The  "  fadeless  green"  for  which  England  has 
ever  been  so  celebrated  in  story  and  song,  had  not  been  even 
modified  by  the  sun  of  the  later  summer.  No  gloss  scemt3d 
to  have  gone  from  the  leaves  of  the  clustering  trees  or  the 
vines  clambering  up  to  every  cottage  window.  No  decay  ap- 
peared yet  to  have  fallen  upon  petal  or  corolla  of  the  flowers 
that  flaunted  their  gay  colors  among  those  vines,  or  made  the 
pride  of  the  garden-beds  around  the  more  tasteful  of  the  ru- 
ral dwellings.  It  may  have  been  arrogance  to  suppose  that 
Merrie  England  had  decked  herself  in  holiday  costume  for 
me,  and  yet  it  needed  but  small  effort  to  believe  that  Nature 
had  recognized  her  lover  from  afar  and  determined  to  show 
him  the  most  secret  and  sacred  charms  nestlino;  under  her 
loose-clasped  girdle  I 

The  fact  is  that  description  of  this  peculiar  English  scene- 
ry is  little  less  than  impossible — not  that  the  observer  and 
would-be  describer  is  startled  and  awed  beyond  the  power  of 
expression,  as  in  gazing  upon  Niagara  or  one  of  the  monarch 
mountains  :  precisely  the  reverse.  What  Burns'  rustic 
critic  said  of  his  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night  "  will  apply  in 
some  degree.  "  What's  the  wonder,  at  a',  o'  Ruble's  writin' 
like  that  ?  It's  just  what  can  be  seen  ony  Saturday,  in  ony 
cottage   o'    the  land  I  "  said  the  old  Scotch  woman,  deprcea- 
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tingly,  unwittiDg  how  high  a  compliment  she  was  paying  the 
naturalness  of  the  writer  :  and  "What  is  there  worth  writing 
ahout,  in  an  English  landscape,  when  the  eye  is  just  pleased 
and  nothing  more  ?  "  may  he  asked  with  the  same  propriety. 
That  is  really  the  whole  story,  briefly  told — the  tame,  flat, 
quiet,  unexciting  face  of  nature,  neither  broadly  laughing  nor 
yet  frowning,  but  soft///  smiiing — presents  the  most  difficult 
of  features  for  description,  though  the  very  easiest  for  recog- 
tion. 

The  crest  of  that  rolling  upland,  nothing  more  than  a  hil- 
lock,   is  nodding  with  ripe  grain  ;  below  it,  and  sweeping 
down  to  the  roadway,  a  bi-ighter  green  marks  the  rows  of 
some  unripened  field-crop  ;   to  the  left  lies  a  meadow,  green- 
er still,  and  with  a  little  brook  of  eight  or  ten  feet  in  width 
flowing    through  it   with    the   placidity   of  a  lowland  water- 
course ;    to    the   right   a  substantial  little   old    stone  bridge 
crosses  one  roadsvay  and  gives  access  to  another  ;  an  humble 
low   stone   cottage   with   thatched  roof,  an  old  woman  at  the 
door  and  a  couple  of  chubby  children  playing  near  (apparent- 
ly at  the  popular  mud-pie  recreation)  stands  just  beyond  the 
brook,  on  the  rising  upland  ;  a  narrow  shaded  lane  sweeps 
up  the  hill-.side  from  the  roadway,  its  yellow  track  as  hard  as 
if   done   in   a  baker's   oven  ;  single    shade    trees  stand  here 
and   there,   in  upland   and   meadow,   wide  limbed  and  well 
cared    for,    lazy    cows    standing  or  lying,  swinging  tail   and 
chevying  cud,  under  some  of  them  ;  not  a  rude  rough  woud- 
en  fence  breaks  the  contour,  but  eve^y  divi.sion  throws  softly 
in   another   shade  of  green  in  the  privet  or  hawthorn  hedge, 
well-clipped     and     even     without    being     monotonous;     a 
smock-frocked   farmer's-boy   is    "  driving   his   team  afield," 
where  the  field-crop  joins  the  uncut  grain  ;  an  urchin  of  ten 
is  fishing  in  the  brook  (one  could  almost  swear  for  ''shiners" 
and   with    a   pin  hook  ;)    and  half  a  mile  away,  just  peeping 
over  the    crest  of    the   ridge,  the  old  mossed  roof  of  a  farm 
house  peeps  out  from  a  dozen  embowering  trees  and  seems 
to  fulfil  the  last  duty  of  finishing  a  landscape. 

This  may  be  a  "compositiun"  instead  of  an  actual  memory 
— such  as  Bicrstadt  or  Church  gives  us  in  the  place  of  any 
single  recollection  ;  but  I  seem  to  have  a  duzen  reminisccn- 
cos  of  all  this  embodied  at  a  view,  during  that  ride  down  the 
North-Western  and  afterward  from  railway  or  when  riding 
or  pcdestrianizing.     Not  a  feature  of  all  this,  it  will  be  noted, 
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at  all  rare  or  remarkable — scarcely  even  picturesque  ;  and 
yet  what  a  joy  tlie  combination  makes,  to  the  eye  at  the  in- 
stant au'l  afterward  in  recollection  !  Tliere  are  not  many 
sections  of  America  where  the  general  contour  of  the  country 
would  suggest  any  reminder  ;  but  here  and  there  an  approacli 
is  made  to  it  (always  lacking  the  soft  green  hedges  and  sup- 
plying their  place  with  hard,  clumsy  rail  fences  or  an  occa- 
sional stone  wall,)  in  that  lovely  Lancaster  Vale  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ;  some  portions  of  the  Sauquoit  Valley  of  Oneida, 
sweeping  westward  beyond  the  hills  from  Utica ;  in  the 
Genesee  Valley  below  Rochester  ;  or  on  those  broad  rolling 
uplands  of  New  Jersey  lying  west  from  the  Delaware  above 
Burlington.  Only  in  those  four  sections  (all  settled  by  old- 
country  people,  of  one  race  or  another)  do  I  remember  any 
approach  to  the  quiet,  finished  loveliness  of  those  English 
midland  counties  ;  and  even  in  those  there  is  a  compariiive 
newness  that  not  less  than  an  additional  century  or  two  will 
conquer. 

There  are  certain  special  features  of  English  agriculture 
which  impress  themselves  even  upon  the  e^e  of  the  railway 
observer,  if  he  happens  ever  to  have  lived  among  green  fields 
in  America.  The  first  of  these  is  the  using  of  all  the  land — 
the  clearing  up  of  little  bits  under  hedges  and  in  the  corners 
of  fields,  that  in  a  broader  country  would  be  left  unregarded 
as  not  worth  the  trouble  of  picking  out  and  saving  ;  (though, 
sooth  to  say,  even  the  English  agriculturist  may  learn  some- 
thing in  that  absolute  parsimony  of  land  from  his  brother  in 
France  I)  The  second  is  the  care  with  which  shade-trees 
have  been  left,  and  I  have  no  doubt  planted,  so  as  to  leave 
no  field  without  the  prerequisite  for  pasturage — an  advantage 
which  thoughtless  wood-destroying  Young  America  will  bet- 
ter appreciate  some  day  when  convenience  and  beauty  have 
both  been  sacrificed  to  the  ruthless  worship  of  the  axe.  The 
third  is  not  half  so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Old  World  :  it 
is  the  antiquity  of  every  farming  detail,  which  might  have 
been  derived  from  old  history  or  old  castles  ;  the  clumsy  un- 
gainliness  of  carts,  ploughs,  harness,  and  (let  me  tell  the 
whole  truth  while  it  is  in  my  mind  I)  the  bipeds  who  manage 
them.  From  wagon-thills  to  plough-beams  and  cart-wheels, 
and  so  down  to  breeching-straps  and  the  hobnailed  brogans  of 
the  hind — all  is  of  the  old,  oldy  ;  and  not  fifty  years,  perhaps 
not  a  hundred,  will  bring  what  may  be  called  the  "ornamen- 
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tal  in  agriculture"  to  the  same  position  in  England  that  it  oc- 
cupies to-day  in  the  Middle  United  "States. 

Let  me  say  a  word,  too,  about  that  cognomen  which  I  am 
quite  as  fond  as  another  of  using  :  "  Merrie  England."  As 
judged  by  the  appearance  of  the  low-roofed  thatched  or 
slated  cattagcs  where  "  the  people"  repose  after  their  hours 
of  not  overpaid  labor,  and  by  the  demeanor  of  the  "  people" 
themselves,  I  fancy  that  there  is  a  world  of  comfort,  of  a  low 
order,  but  markedly  little  intellectuality,  and  anything  else 
rather  than  merriment.  The  English  peasant,  when  he  does 
not  sulk,  must  enter  into  that  jovialty  requiring  "  snap," 
with  the  same  exquisite  grace  displayed  by  the  elephant  in 
dancing  the  cancan.  When  he  sings,  I  should  be  slow  to 
believe,  from  personal  observation,  that  he  often  rises  above 
the  level  of  that  classical  melody  already  alluded  to,  "  Rip, 
snap,  set  'em  up  again  I"  (equivalent,  in  intellectuality,  to 
the — "We'll  all  drink  stone-blind,  Johnny  fill  up  the  bowl  I" 
of  our  happily-disbanded  volunteers  ;)  if  he  ever  reads,  I 
should  be  puzzled  to  know  what  description  of  "  Dime 
Novel"  would  quite  come  down  to  his  level  ;  and  if  he  jokes, 
I  imagine  that  he  rarely  rises  beyond  the  broad  country 
hawbuck  of  a  punch  in  the  ribs,  and  "  I  say,  Jem,  I  seed  you 
with  that  gal  last  night  1 — haw  1 — haw  I"  and  the  replication  • 
"  You  lie,  now  ;  you  know  you  do  I   he  !   he  !" 

Not  all  these  reflections  had  birth  that  day  down  the  North- 
Western  :  no,  the  eye  and  the  mind  were  both  occasionally 
otherwise  occupied,  just  then,  and  I  saw  both  the  cottage 
and  the  hawbuck  afterward  :  saw  and  liked  both,  under 
favorable  circumstances. 

I  have  before  said  that  the  route  was  peculiarly  suggestive, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  express  trains  on  that  railway 
make  so  few  stoppages.  The  suggestiveness  does  not  come 
at  the  first — the  Crewe  Station,  where  the  great  engine-shops 
are  located,  and  where  one,  in  the  midst  of  the  unfinished  and 
the  dilapidated  of  locomotives,  cars  and  enginery,  need  only 
take  the  point  of-view  of  a  Cyclop  to  fancy  himself  half  way 
between  a  Foundling-IIospital  (birth)  and  the  Parisian  Morgue 
(death.)  We  ha\e  "  hospitals  for  decayed  engines,"  here — 
witness  Susquehanna  and  Altor.ua  ;  and  as  to  the  building  of 
them — T  need  not  repeat  what  I  have  beiore  said  of  the  com- 
parison between  the  two  fabrications.  Fall  back,  busy,  use- 
ful, noisy  and  dusty  Crewe,  with  the  clink  of  hummers  and 
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the  roar  of  forges  constantly  laboring  with  the  birth-throes 
of  black,  toiling  monsters  !  there  is  something  that  appeals 
to  a  pleasanter  eclecticism,  ahead. 

It  is  at  the  second  stopping-place,  Stafford,  and  amid  the 
inevitable  reminders  of  the  announcements  staring  out  at 
that  commodious  station — that  the  flying  passenger,  who 
cannot  find  leisure  to  disembark,  becomes  the  proprietor  of 
a  moderate  heart-ache.  Stafford  I — the  very  name  sounds 
so  crockeryish  I  Stafford — "  Staffordshire  and  the  potter- 
ies I"  Only  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  away,  at  and  around 
Coalbrookdale,  is  the  home  of  those  white-clay-beds  which 
have  turned  out  so  much  wealth  for  England,  and  so  much 
beauty  for  the  world.  Who  would  not  crave  time  (and  hope 
one  day  to  find  it !)  for  a  run  through  those  establishments 
where  pottery  has  become  as  truly  a  "  fine  art,"  though  iu 
a  different  way,  as  ever  in  the  hands  of  Bernard  Palissy  or 
those  deft  workmen  of  the  Third  Napoleon  at  the  Imperial 
manufactory  of  porcelain  at  Sevres  ? — the  spot  whence  comes 
the  "  stone  china"  of  our  "  cups  and  sassars,"  and  of  which 
the  patron  saint  is  one  Josiah  Wedgewood  ! 

There  are  other  remembrances  about  Stafford,  too — not  by 
any  means  of  the  "  crockery"  order.  Not  many  miles  west- 
ward (perhaps  fifteen  or  twenty)  lay  Shrewsbury,  one  of  the 
quaintest  old  towns  in  England,  with  a  world  of  history  in 
the  very  name — Shrewsbury,  on  the  Welsh  Marches,  where 
Harry  Hotspur  fell,  in  history  as  well  as  in  romance,  and  by 
the  clock  of  which  Shakspeare's  Falstaft'  fought  that  doughty 
warrior  for  a  "  long  hour,"  if  his  own  story  was  to  be  credited. 
And  less  than  a  corresponding  distance  away  eastward  lay 
Burton-on-Trent,  the  very  name  of  which  has  made  many  ale- 
lovers  smack  their  lips  ;  while  the  reader  of  Scott  had  a 
dearer  pilgrimage  almost  within  sight  of  that  bibulatory 
town,  in  Ashby-de-la-Zouch  of  that  tournament  of  tourna- 
ments in  "  Ivanhoe  ;"  and  while  the  historical  and  histrionic 
reader  could  each  find  a  shrine  not  much  more  distant,  in 
]iosworth,  with  its  remembrances  of  Bosworth  Field,  of  a 
battle  deciding  the  fate  of  dynasty  and  kingdom — and  of  one 
fatal  night  when 

"  A  grim  and  ghastly  kni£>-ht  lay  there. 
With  a  gash'beneath  l)is  clotted  haii 
And  a  hump  upon  his  shoulder." 
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So  much  lOr  Stnfford,  from  whicli  we  were,  of  course,  as 
ruthlessly  dragged  away  as  if  not  a  recollection  had  clustered 
around  it  or  its  vicinity,  (The  railroad  people  do  that  sort 
of  thing,  I  believe,  universally  I)  So  much  for  Stafford,  and 
for  that  Staffordshire  of  which  we  were  merely  crossing  a 
corner,  catching  glimpses  of  a  canal,  no  doubt  of  mighty 
brealth  and  extent  to  Englishmen  (I  have  half  a  fancy  that  it 
was  the  famed  "  Bridge  water,"  the  pioneer  and  boast  of  Grreat 
Britain,)  but  just  large  enough  to  form  a  feeder  for  the  Erie, 
and  the  amount  of  business  apparently  done  on  it,  with  a  few 
creeping,  diminutive  boats,  just  sufficient  to  stagnate  the 
blood  of  Western-World  canal-people  and  induce  general 
suicide.  We  were  crossing  a  corner  of  Staffordshire,  I  say  : 
and  when  we  struck  the  next  county  and  I  learned  its  name 
and  saw  its  somewhat  rougher  but  better-wooded  and  far 
more  picturesque  rolling  fields  ind  hills,  I  found  a  tingle  of 
the  blood  not  second  to  that  afterward  acquired  in  crossing 
Northumberland.  For  the  shire  was  "  picturesque  War- 
wickshire :"  and  that  second  stopping-place  was  Rugby,  with 
all  its  recollections  of  the  noted  high-school  there,  of  Thomas 
Hughes  (the  week  before  elected  to  Parliament)  and  his 
matchless  "School-days  at  Rugby,"  which  will  some  day 
make  the  spot  a  veritable  pilgrimage. 

But  will  it  be  believed  that  I  scarcely  looked  outfrom  the 
carriage  window  to  see  whether  "  Rugby  School"  could  be 
caught  even  in  a  glimpse?  (I  believe  it  could  not.)  For 
there  was  a  little  placid  silver  stream  over  which  we  buzzed 
just  before  entering  the  town  :  and  as  it  glittered  blended 
silver  and  gold  under  the  cloudless  noonday  sun  I  had  the 
curiosity  to  ask  its  name.  Ah,  that  name  came  all  too 
sweetly — falling,  even  from  the  unromantic  lips  of  the  guard, 
like  something  gentle  and  holy.  It  was  the  Avon — whose 
"  Sweet  Swan"  I  thenceforward  heard  sinrfino;  so  near  that 
the  music  deafened  all  other  sounds.  There  was  a  little 
branch-railway  of  ten  or  a  dozen  miles,  running  off  to  the 
west,  that  they  told  me  led  to  Leamington  and  Warwick,  at 
the  former  of  which  I  might  have  duplicated  Sarato,2:a  in  a 
small  way,  and  at  the  latter  of  which  I  might  have  learned 
all  about  Guy  of  Warwick — that  renowned  champion  whose 
armor  I  found  not  long  afterward  in  the  Tower  of  London 
and  discovered  that  any  well-grown  American  of  the  present 
day  would  smother  to  death  in  it  within  ten  minutes. 
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But  there  was  something  more — so  much  more  that  all  the 
preceding  foil  into  insignificance.  What  had  I  to  do,  but  to 
follow  that  little  branch  rail  to  Warwick,  then  to  ride  ten 
miles  by  carriage  along  the  little  silver  Avon,  and  I  should 
be  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  the  birth-place  of  Shakspeare,  the 
spot  where  yet  stands  the  decaying  cottage  of  his  almost  sa- 
cred nativity — within  the  walls  where  once  the  Master  ate, 
drank,  slept  andtvrote:  privileged  to  tread  the  very  stones 
he  may  have  trodden,  to  follow  the  very  garden  walks  he  may 
have  followed  when  he  made  his  one  (usual  literary)  love- 
mistake  of  courting  Anne  Hathaway  1  Ah,  well  ! — this  I 
could  have  done,  and  this  I  did  not  do.  I  was  going  to  visit 
Stratford  on  my  return,  and  I  did  not  return.  The  Home  of 
Shakespeare  is  yet  a  pilgrimage  of  hope  instead  of  being  one 
of  memory  ;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  recall,  without  a  sensation 
of  regret  and  self-upbraiding,  that  I  was  so  near  it  that  day 
at  Rugby  and  yet  "  passed  by  on  the  other  side." 

Here  Sergeant  Holilian,  of  the  Recruiting  Service,  came 
in  sight.  Not  that  he  had  been  entirely  out  of  sight,  before 
reaching  Rugby,  for  he  had  come  dov/n  all  the  way  from 
Liverpool  in  the  same  compartment  with  myself:  and  not 
that  after  leaving  Rugby  there  was  no  interest  in  the  route 
over  which  we  were  passing,  with  broad,  swelling  hills  of 
moorland,  ("  downs,"  literally,  I  suppose,)  lying  bleak  along 
many  miles  of  the  way,  a  short  distance  eastward,  and  chang- 
ing the  whole  character  of  the  landscape — with  Oxford,  too, 
lying  only  a  few  miles  away  to  the  westward,  as  we  were  re- 
minded when  we  swept  by  the  euphoniously-named  (England 
has  a  terrible  propensity  for  doable  names,  or  even  for  triple, 
when  occasion  will  warrant  !)  Fenny  Stratford  (in  contradis- 
tinction to  Stony  Stratford  not  far  above)  and  Leighton  Buz- 
zard (the  latter  plea«santly  sugijestive,  to  one  who  has  done 
the  "overland  route"  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  the  Pacific,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  amiable  bird  of  that  name!) 
Oxford,  beside  the  Isis,  home  and  source  of  the  erudition  of 
old  England,  interwoven  with  so  many  of  its  historic  records, 
Tory  enough  to  have  just  then  thrown  liberal  Gladstone 
out  of  Pailiamentary  representation  for  a  nobody  with  an 
ugly  name,  but  lately  better  known  to  Americans  through 
Goldwin  Smith  than  it  could  ever  have  been  through  any 
other  channel  of  information,  and  dear  to  the  "  men  of  let- 
ters"  everywhere,  whatever  its    faults    and    short-comings. 
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Anotlier  of  my  pilgrimages,  some  day,  please  heaven  ! — and 
to  be  taken  in  that  same  supplementary  circle  involving 
Stratford  and  the  "Burns  country"  of  Ayrshire  ! 

But,  as  I  have  before  said,  here  Sergeant  Holihan  camo 
into  sight,  more  notably,  because  I  had  additional  opportu- 
nity to  study  him  and  his.  And  there  were  reasons  why  he 
impressed  me  very  forcibly,  representing,  as  he  did,  at  once 
the  "Veteran  Reserve  Corps"  (to  use  an  American  phrase)  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Recruiting  Service  theerof. 

I  doubt  whether  it  is  necessary,  at  this  time,  to  put  upon 
record  the  fact  that  I  am  one  of  the  stupidest  men  ;  and  yet 
the  confession  cannot  be  avoided.  I  believe  that  I  never  see 
anything,  of  what  every  one  else  can  readily  see,  until  long 
past  the  time  for  observin;j  it :  if  I  have  any  intuitions,  they 
lie  in  unusual  directions.  And  when,  just  before  rolling  out 
of  the  station  at  Liverpool,  five  ill-dressed  hawbucks  got  into 
the  second-class  compartment  in  which  I  had  installed  myself, 
though  T  wondered  why  the  deuce  they  did  not  take  the  third, 
for  which  they  were  certainly  dirty  enough,  I  no  more  con- 
nected them  with  a  man  in  red  coat  and  trowsers,  who  fol- 
lowed just  at  the  instant  of  the  train  starting,  than  I  could 
have  done  with  some  callow  lordlins;  dawdlins:  into  his  luxu- 
rious  first.  Nor  yet  did  I  take  any  hint  when  a  second  red- 
coated-and-trowsered  man  made  his  appearance,  after  show- 
ing half  a  dozen  more  hawbucks  into  another  compartment 
and  seeming  to  be  very  solicitous  about  the  shutting  of  the 
door  I  Stupid  enough,  was  not  that,  for  a  man  fresh  from  a 
country  where,  if  we  had  had  anything  during  a  few  preced- 
ing vears,  we  had  had  recruiting  officers  and  known  some- 
thing  of  the  care  taken  of  "volunteers,"  "conscripts'  and 
"substitutes  !  " 

Red-coat  No.  1  was  a  little  fellow,  and  young,  who  did  not 
seem  likely  to  have  seen  much  service.  There  was  a  little 
gold  lace  on  his  bob-tailed  red  military  frock  and  down  the 
outer  scams  of  his  darker  military  trowsers  ;  and  there  was  a 
decided  effort  at  the  ornamental  in  the  intertwined  "  V.  R." 
decorating  the  front  of  his  pompoon-tipped  high  military  cap. 
He  had  the  two  gold  stripes  of  a  corporal  on  the  arm  ;  and 
when  I  had  read  so  far  I  had  measured  hi)n  quite  sufficiently. 
But  red-coat  No.  2  was  of  different  material.  Dressed  like 
the  other  but  with  a  little  more  gold  lace  and  a  little  finer 
red  cloth  in  the  coat — this  man  was  evidently  a  character. 

5* 
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A  little  less  tliaii  six  feet  in  height,  and  erect  as  a  pike- 
staff.    Fifty  to  fifty  five  years  of  age,  with  the  short  hair  gray 
and  gray  heavily  dashed  among  the  short  military  side-whis- 
kers.    The  face  an  Irish  one  of  the  better  class,  in  confor- 
mation   and  quite  as  much  in  the  freckles  that  dotted  a  once 
fair  but.  now  bronzed  complexion,  and  showed  corresponding- 
ly on  the   large   well-kept  hands.     The  eyes  laughing  Irish 
blue-gray,  with  a  frown  over  them  in  the  brows.     The  mouth 
the  very  incarnation  of  camp  drollery.     On  the  broad  breast 
of  the   buttoned   red-coat  two   silver  medals  suspended  by 
parti-colored  ribbons,  the  one,  as  I  remember,  bearing  the 
inscription  •   "For  Long  and  Faithful  Service"  and  the  other 
an  Indian-army  decoration  of  which  I  forget  the  legend.     A 
most  thoroughly  trained,  effective,  powerful  machine-soldier 
— I  said  to  myself — and  the  first  type  that  I  have  seen  of  the 
Irish  soldier,  (literally  a  "soldier  of  fortune,"  because  he  has 
no    heart  in  the  cause  he  espouses)  so  graphically  described 
by    Lever,    Maxwell,    and    their  brother  military-novelists. 
The  kind  of  man  who  in  his   day   would  have  kissed  all  the 
vivandieres   in  camp,  made  havoc  with  the  servant-girls  and 
less-exigeant  matrons  of  half  a  city,  and  sung  a  good  song  the 
ment  before  going  on  a  forlorn-hope  only  a  little  less  hilari- 
ously than  he   would  have  gone  to  his  biscuits  and  whiskey. 
Such  was  Sergeant  Holihan,  as  I  afterwards  came  to  know 
his  name  at  the  same  time  that  I  discovered  his  employment. 
He   embodied  to  nie,  in  five  minutes,  the  British  Army,  its 
triumphs   and  its   errors.     In  no  service,  except  that  which 
murdered  so  many  men  in  the  Crimea  and  has  been  doing  so 
for  a  century  in  India — would  such  a  stiff,  choking  leathern 
stock  have  been  worn  in  that   sultry  July  weather  ;  in  no 
other   service    than  that  which  has  stained  half  a  world  with 
the  spots  of  its  victories,  would  the  same  rattling  devil-may- 
care  machineativeness  blended  with  drollery  have  been  exhib- 
ited.    And  when  the  old  soldier,  under  incitements  which  I 
soon  offered  him,  gave  me  some  of  the  details  (I  do  not  cave 
how  many   of  them  were  lies — he  was  an  admirable  racon- 
teur) of  a  service  extending  over  twenty  five  years,  embrac- 
ing  Canada,  the    Crimea,  among  the  savages  of  Australasia, 
and   India  throughout  the   Sepoy  rebellion — when    the  old 
soldier  opened  this   to   me,   I    say,  his  embodiment  of  that 
representative    character   became  even   more    marked    and 
notable.     The  incidents   of  battle,   siege,  flight  and  pursuit 
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rolled  from  his  rich  Celtic  tongue  with  a  "looseness  "  posi- 
tively delicious  ;  though  I  doubt  whether  a  little  of  the  flavor 
of  the  relation  was  not  imparted  as  well  as  the  stories 
strengthened,  by  a  little  narration  which  I  felt  myself  called 
upon  to  make  (modestly  of  course)  of  my  own  adventures  as 
a  Major  in  the  United  States  service,  indissriminately  in 
nearly  all  the  battles  of  the  rebellion,  ending  with  a  fighting 
aide-de-camp-cy  to  Sherman  in  his  march  from  Atlanta  to  the 
sea  !  Once  or  twice  I  think  that  I  caught  something  like  a 
suspicious  leer  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  ;  but  for  the  honor 
of  human  nature  and  that  confidence  which  its  different  com- 
ponents should  repose  in  one  another,  I  hope  and  trust  that 
however  odd  a  representative  of  the  Great  "Western  Military 
Power  he  may  have  thought  me,  yet  he  accepted  my  boun- 
cers and  believed  them. 

It  may  have  been  a  little  unfortunate  that  shortly  after- 
wards I  found  myself  descanting  on  the  material  glory  of 
the  New  World — the  broad  spread  of  its  fields,  the  extent 
and  variety  of  its  crops,  the  opening  which  it  presented  for 
poor  men,  and  the  folly  of  any  man  remaining  in  Enghmd 
who  cou'd  raise  money  to  emigrate.  The  hawbucks  seemed 
to  have  been  listening  quite  as  intently  to  me  as  to  the  Ser- 
geant, once  in  a  while  putting  in  a  word  of  stupid  enquiry  ; 
and  at  the  end  of  my  peroration  I  felt  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  give  them  a  word  of  advice  : 

"  Boys,  you  don't  look,  to  me,  as  if  you  had  much  in  the 
world  or  many  ties  to  bind  you  to  England.  If  you  will  take 
my  advice,  you  will  get  out  of  it  as  fast  as  possible  and  make 
yoar  way  to  America.  Nothing  ought  to  keep  you  here,  and 
once  you  get  there  tve  will  take  care  of  you  I  ' 

It  will  be  some  time,  I  think,  before  I  quite  forget  the 
opened  eyes  of  those  hawbucks,  one  of  them  stopping  in  the 
very  act  of  lifting  a  bottle  of  wliiskey  to  his  mouth  (they 
were  drinking  more  than  half  the  time) — the  surprised  and 
half-indignant  glance  of  Redcoat  No.  1 — and  the  indescrib- 
able blending  of  surprise  and  drollery  that  swept  over  the 
countenance  of  No.  2  (Holihan)  as  he  replied  to  my  exordium 
in  a  brogue  as  rich  as  my  blunder  : 

"  Well,  be  the  whiskers  o'  Moll  Kelly's  cat ! — you  are  a 
bould  man,  anyway,  whether  you  wint  wid  Sherman  to   the 
say,  or  nut  I  I'd  ha'  expected  to  wait  a  long  time,  faix  I  wud 
before  hearin'  a  Yankee  thryin  to  coax  half-a-dozen  of  Her' 
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Majesty's  boys  for  tlie  red  coats  to  desert,  in  an  English 
railway-carriage  widin  sixty  miles  o'  Lunnon,  and  undher 
the  very  noses  of  two  Kecruitin'  Fargents  !  Wud  you  give 
nie  your  name,  sir — Major  I  mane — to  lay  up  among  me  lit- 
tle curiosities  1" 

Phew  I  I  had  been  doing  it,  with  a  vengeance  I  The 
hawbucks  were  recruits,  every  mother's  son  of  them,  and  so 
were  the  others  in  the  third-class  pen,  going  down  to  the 
Loudun  barracks  (where  were  they  ?  at  Clapham  common,  I 
half  fancy)  and  to  the  Marine  depot  at  Portsmouth,  to  be 
uniformed,  drilled  and  incorporated  into  the  service.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  t  did  not  apologize,  and  that 
so  far  as  I  could,  I  left  it  to  be  inferred  that  I  knew  the  fact 
all  the  while  and  had  only  been  cracking  a  very  broad  joke. 
I  hope  and  trust  (again)  that  the  sergeants  as  well  as  the 
hawbucks  believed  it ;  though  I  have  never  since  been  quite 
clear  on  that  important  point ! 

But  what  a  forsaken-looking  lot  of  wretches  those  "  re- 
cruits" were,  when  under  that  incitement  I  look  a  more 
leisurely  survey  of  them  !  Stocky-bodied,  thin-legged,  open- 
mouthed,  big-teethed,  shock-headed,  freckled-faced,  snub- 
nosed,  dirty  smock-frocked  or  dirtier-shirted,  beer-and-whis- 
key-drinking,  unintelligent,  yawping,  coarse-jesting  animals 
and  not  much  more  !  Talk  of  "  making  silk  purses  out  of 
sows'  ears  I" — if  soldiers  could  be  made  out  of  them,  the 
other  manufacture  would  be  only  a  trifle.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  most  or  all  of  them  had  been  inveigled  into  "  accepting 
the  shilling"  when  in  liquor  or  on  that  miserable  dividing 
line  between  life  and  death,  recovery  from  a  spree  :  and 
there  seemed  to  be  need  to  keep  them  up  to  the  mark,  for 
they  certainly  were  well  supplied  with  pocket-whiskey. 

I  fancy  that  I  have  seen  some  of  the  letters-home  of  cor- 
respondents of  English  newspapers,  during  the  great  rebel- 
lion, in  which  those  astute  people  spoke  in  terms  the  reverse 
of  complimentary  of  the  personnel  of  American  raw-recruits, 
and  in  not  much  more  pleasing  ones  of  the  vigilance  neces- 
sary to  keep  them  from  running  away  after  they  had  enlisted 
or  been  conscripted.  If  any  one  of  them  ever  saw  such  an 
"  awkward  squad"  as  that  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
train  on  the  particular  day  to  which  I  refer,  they  saw  a  curi- 
osity ;  and  if  they  ever  saw,  here,  the  necessity  of  keeping 
enlisted  men  locked  in  a  railway-carriage  during  a  ride,  and 
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unlocking  the  door  and  keeping  them  under  guard  while  they 
even  went  to  the  hydrant  after  a  drink  of  water  (as  I  saw 
the  English  recruits  treated  that  day  at  Crewe  and  Rugby) 
they  must  have  seen  through  highly-colored  spectacles. 

England  will  make  soldiers  out  of  those  men,  some  day, 
beyond  a  doubt.  She  is  immense  in  the  line  of  machinery  ! 
And  a  few  Sergeant  Holihans  lor  drill  would  make  any  body 
of  men  come  up  amazingly — come  up,  much  farther  than,  as 
the  Sergeant  owned,  with  a  sigh,  he  had  risen  in  twenty-four 
years  of  active  service,  even  with  his  appearance  and  intel- 
ligence— all  the  way  from  the  ranks  to  a  Sergeant !  "  Faix, 
ye  know  the  commissions  are  not  for  the  likes  of  us  /"  pithily 
said  the  brave  fellow,  when  I  told  him  that  an  American  was 
paid  with  something  else  than  medals  for  long  service  and 
intelligence  ;  and  in  that  remark,  and  the  somewhat  regret- 
ful sigh  that  he  could  not  leave  "  the  Islands"  while  he 
drew  his  reciuiting  half-pay,  or  else  he  would  like  to  come 
over  and  see  the  Land  of  the  West — in  those  two  expressions 
he  epitomized  the  whole  British-army  story. 

Sergeant  Holihan  and  his  hawbucks  left  us  at  that  aggre- 
gation of  shabby  sentry-boxes  known  as  Camden-Town,  a 
north-western  suburb  of  London  ;  and  long  before  they  left 
me  I  had  ceased  to  think  them  of  quite  so  much  consequence 
after  all,  as  I  found  myself  coming  within  that  vortex  of 
smoke  and  sound,  of  endless  streets  of  palaces  and  succeed- 
ing miles  of  swarming  hovels  and  misery,  that  pride  and 
disgrace  of  civilization,  that  often  sketched  and  never- 
described  culmination  of  the  word-idea  "  city,"  found  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  British  Islands. 


III. 

THE  GREEN  LANES  OF  MERRIE  ENGLAND,  WITH 

EPISODES  OF  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE  AND 

CHARLES  READE. 

The  phrase  which  gives  this  paper  a  title,  is  intended  to 
be  a  collective  one,  embodying  much  more  than  itself,  and 
really  embracing  all  rural  features  and  scenery,  whether 
found  in  and  around  royal  parks  and  demesnes,  where  the 
money  of  the  commons,  freely  given  to  support  a  kingly  line, 
has  more  or  less  flowed  back  to  them  in  the  opportunities 
for  enjoyment — or  along  river-side  and  by  those  fields  where 
the  witlet-s,  unappreciative  hind  trudges  stupidly  to  his  daily 
labor,  with  no  thought  beyond  his  barley  and  his  beer.  And 
another  preliminary  fact  equally  well  deserves  to  be  regarded 
— that  the  rural  impression  is  the  strongest  made  by  the 
British  Islands  upon  at  least  one  visitor  from  the  Western 
World — that  to-day,  when  the  fine,  suggestive  old  word 
"  England"  falls  upon  my  ear,  my  first  thought  is  not  of  a 
land  where  old  castles,  old  abbeys  and  old  monuments  tell 
of  a  great  historic  past — nor  yet  of  a  power  ruling  the  sea 
(at  least  figuratively)  and  stretching  its  hand  of  iron  around 
the  globe — but  of  a  country  where  the  grass  was  greener  and 
the  face  of  nature  seemed  to  be  smiling  with  a  more  perfect 
finished  loveliness,  than  anywhere  else  beneath  the  sun, 
where  foot  and  eye  had  trodden  and  rested. 

Nearly  all  uutravelled  Americans,  of  course,  labor  under 
an  impression  very  common,  even  with  Londoners  and  those 
who  only  visit  that  metropolitan  city  to  make  the  stereotype 
round  of  its  "  sights" — that  "  the  country"  is  only  to  be 
found  very  far  from  it — that  rurality  can  scarcely  be  discov- 
ered except  at  the  end  of  some  journey  by  boat  or  railway, 
consuming  much  time  and  more  money.  The  truth  is, 
meanwhile,  that  no  citizen,  of  all  the  civilized  world,  has  the 
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absolutely  rural  more  truly  "  under  Lis  very  nose"  ttan  tlie 
Londoner,  and  that  in  almost  any  direction  from  the  cab-cen- 
tre at  Charing  Cross,  a  ride  of  from  five  to  ten  miles  will  find 
as  completely  an  "  open  country,"  in  strips  and  (so  to  speak) 
slices,  as  the  New  Yorker  can  find  over  the  Harlem  in  West- 
chester, or  the  Philadelphian  among  the  breezy  groves  of 
the  Wissahickon. 

That  the  "lanes"  of  England  should  supply  more  prom- 
inent features  in  landscape  than  those  of  most  other  coun- 
tries, is  among  the  most  natural  of  efi'ects  from  well-known 
causes.  And  that  they  should  be  more  permanently  and  en- 
duringly  "  green"  than  those  of  any  other  country,  is  an  in- 
evitable result  equally  easy  of  demonstration.  England,  and 
especially  midland  England,  is  what  may  be  most  truly  called 
a"  rolling"  country — not  hilly,  in  which  latter  character  of 
landscape,  the  lanes  with  their  eifects  would  be  too  suddenly 
lost  behind  sudden  eminences  :  and  not  palp?bly  flat,  like 
the  Flatlands  of  Long  Island,  above  Flatbush  (perhaps  the 
truest  level  of  miles  in  extent,  east  of  the  western  prairies), 
upon  which  no  peculiar  feature  can  be  discerned  beyond  a 
very  few  rods,  without  looking  down  upon  it  from  a  certain 
elevation.  The  English  midland  landscape  "  rolls" — swells 
here,  depresses  there,  almost  always  gently  and  yet  contin- 
ually ;  so  that  as  one  moves  over  it  by  rail  or  carriage  or  on 
foot,  a  new  vista  is  presented  every  few  moments,  so  like  the 
one  just  quitted,  that  the  sense  of  congruity  is  seldom  or 
never  outraged,  and  one  scarcely  realizes  that  the  pleasant 
prospect,  with  hero  and  there  a  new  feature,  has  not  moved 
along  to  keep  him  company.  On  ground  of  such  character 
the  lanes,  bordered  with  foliage  on  either  side  as  they  are, 
seem  like  the  embroidery  of  skillful  fingers:  straying  hither 
and  thither,  almost  humanly,  at  their  own  sweet  will  :  wind- 
ing up  a  hill  here,  down  a  gentle  declivity  there  ;  anon  by 
brook-side  or  river  bank  ;  again  over  a  rustic  bridge  ;  now 
disappearing  in  the  sudden  gloom  of  forest  shade-trees  cen- 
turies old  ;  then  breaking  out  with  a  bright  gleam  of  the  yel- 
low roadway  under  the  mellow  sunlight  ;  springy,  velvety 
turf  on  cither  side,  under  the  sheltering  hedges,  tempting 
the  foot  of  the  wayfarer,  and  really  making  such  a  carpet  for 
the  tread,  as  Axminster  and  Bruxelle  might  each  view  with 
hopeless  envy  ;  here  showing  a  massive  gate  beyond  which 
another  and  more  guarded  lauc  leads  up   to  great  clumped, 
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homestead  trees  and  peaked  roofs  and  clustered  chimneys, 
or  skirts  one  of  the  woodland  preserves  of  aristocracy  ;  and 
there  opening  a  smaller  and  humbler  entrance  to  a  tield  of 
the  agriculturist,  or  broken  for  a  yard  of  space  by  one  of 
those  rustic-stepped  stiles  over  which  the  villagers  trip  so 
featly,  and  on  which  ten  generations  of  humble  lovers  may 
lirst  and  last  have  lingered  on  their  homeward  way,  to  say 
those  dear  ''  last  words"  which  seem  never  to  have  been  suf- 
ficiently spoken.  And  how  such  curved  parallels,  tastily 
bordered,  justify  a  previous  phrase,  and  embroider  and  com- 
plete a  landscape,  may  be  easily  imagined  even  by  any  mere 
American  traveller  who  remembers  the  admirable  effect  in 
the  otherwise  crude  view,  of  those  double-lined  roads  which 
stretch  away  Hudsonward,  and  wind  hither  and  thither  over 
the  table-lands  of  Grreene  county,  when  looking  down  upon 
them  from  the  South  Mountain  of  the  Catskills. 

Not  much  more  reflection  is  necessary  to  understand  why 
they  are  so  "  green  "  that  the  adjective  applies  to  them  more 
peculiarly  than  to  other  highways  and  byroads.  They  are 
rarely  bordered  with  stone,  except  in  the  extreme  and  stony 
Northern  shires,  and  they  are  never  hampered  with  the  stiff, 
cold  gray  wooden  fences,  so  universal  in  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern United  States.  The  "hedge,"  whether  of  glossy  dark-leav- 
ed hawthorn,  lighter  privet  or  some  other  tangliug  and  impen- 
etrable shrub  (I  need  not  stop  here  to  say  that  I  am  as  bad  an 
arboriculturist  as  horticulturalist  or  any  other  "ist"  demand- 
ing the  dry  details  of  science  I) — the  "hedge"  is  universal, 
instead  of  the  fence.  Very  often  that  hedge  is  crowned  and 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  shade  trees,  scattered  or  in 
clumps  or  rows  ;  and  in  each  is  inevitably  supplied  another 
shade  of  that  all-prevalent  color,  when  in  the  fence  would 
either  be  thrown  in  cold  gray,  mouldy  black  or  staring  white. 
Then,  every  patch  of  ground  not  trodden,  as  has  before  been 
said,  is  sward — thick,  dense,  compact  sod,  showing  the  repe- 
tition of  growths  of  many  centuries,  through  which  grass  be- 
comes as  much  closer  as  less  thrifty.  And  above  all,  in  this 
effect,  is  the  brightness  of  the  green,  of  sward,  hedge  and 
tree.  "England's  fadeless  green,"  to  use  the  ever-recurring 
phrase  of  Halleck — and  a  green  impossibleexceptunder  the 
very  conditions  there  existing.  Tlie  moist  climate  inciting 
to  universal  vegetation  and  seeming  to  renew  spring  bright- 
ness every  morning — the  absence  of  cloudless  and  glaring 
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sunshine  preventing  that  withercJ  and  "burned-up"  appear- 
ance so  often  presented  by  American  herbage  and  foliage 
before  the  summer  is  half  ended — and  the  same  prevailing 
moisture  and  rarity  of  drought  not  only  preserving  the 
glossiness  of  leaf  and  blade,  but  keeping  them  intact  from 
that  coating  of  dust  which  in  fiercer  climates  spreads  its  gray 
hue  over  everytuiug  exposed  to  wind  and  sun.  When  one 
understands  how  and  why  the  lanes  of  England  are  so  green, 
if  the  pleasure  is  not  diminished  the  wonder  suddenly  ceases 
and  there  is  some  propensity  to  adopt  the  nil  adinirari  demea- 
nor of  practical  Patrick  when  in  fir.st  sight  of  Niagara  :  "  Is  it 
the  tumbling  over  of  all  that  wather  yer  wondhering  at  ? 
Faix,  it  'd  be  a  mighty  dale  of  a  greater  wondher  if  it  did){t 
tumble  over,  for  fwhat's  to  hinder  it  at  all  at  all !  "  Eng- 
land's lanes  are  green — magnificent  green — a  feature  and  a 
glory  in  the  land  ;  but  how  could  they  be  otherwise  ? 

And  yet,  gold-tinted  and  emerald  shaded  highways  and 
byeways  of  Kent  and  Surrey  and  Essex,  and  Warwickshire, 
and  even  of  far-northern  Northumberland  —  more  of  my 
heart  is  with  you  than  I  ever  thought  to  leave  elsewhere 
than  in  the  laud  of  my  birth  I  I  see  you  stretching  hillward, 
and  sloping  valleyward,  and  winding  around  copse  and 
crowning  gentle  hill  and  descending  into  bosky  dell  ;  and 
I  always  seem  to  see  some  rustic  stile  on  which  I  might 
have  sat  in  childhood;  and  each  of  you  seems  to  be  leading 
away  to  one  of  the  pleasant  Homes  of  England  (things  which 
may  exist  very  much  in  the  imagination,  there  as  well  as 
elsewhere  !)  ;  and  I  rarely  think  of  you  but  I  see  some  re- 
membered spot  where  only  shame  prevented  my  lying  down 
on  the  swarded  border  of  the  unfenced  highway,  looking  up 
at  the  swaying  branches  and  listening  to  the  chirp  of  bird 
and  the  hum  of  insect,  and  being  "a  boy  again"  much  nearer 
than  this  busy  world  will  often  allow,  until  I  dropped  away 
into  the  sleep  of  a  whole  long  summer  day,  that  would  have 
bridged  three  thousand  miles  like  a  lowland  brook  and 
brought  all  the  love-fairies  of  my  own  far-away  land  to  circle 
in  my  dreams  ! 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  ruralities  of  England  lie 
very  near  the  metropolis  and  hug  the  banks  of  "Old  Father 
Thames"  ("Tems,"  as  the  incarnate  Londoners  delight  to  call 
it) — the  Gray,  the  Lea,  the  New,  ihc  Brent,  the  Iloding,  the 
Kavensbouruo,  and  other  diminutive  streams,  splendid  in  their 
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beauty,  though  little  more  than  brooks  or  creeks  to  a  denizen 
of  the  Westeni  World, — which  give  a  glimpse  of  brigl;t  wa- 
ter to  Middlesex  and  Kent  and  Essex  and  Surrey,  and  then 
pass  away  and  become  merged  in  the  foulness  of  the  lower 
Tliames,  to  find  purity  once  more  in  the  Channel  and  the  sea. 
Low-hanked,  nearly  or  quite  all,  those  streams  permit  nest- 
ling down  to  their  very  edges,  as  the  high-banked  and  more 
picturesque  American  rivers  do  not  always  do  ;  and  their 
very  diminutiveness  brings  them  within  a  limited  bird's-eye 
view,  as  would  be  impossible  with  streams  of  greater  width 
md  volume.  A  few  of  the  favored  spots  along  one  and 
another  come  specially  into  memory —some  of  them  historic 
and  well-known,  some  royal  in  their  surroundings,  others  as 
little  known  beyond  the  murmur  of  the  waves  that  wash  them, 
as  the  humblest  village  maiden  beyond  the  bounds  of  her 
native  hamlet. 

Few  x\mcricans,  within  my  knowledge,  have  ever  called 
the  Thames  beautiful ;  and  so  it  is  not,  as  viewed,  dusky, 
foul  and  overcrowded,  anywhere  between  Chelsea,  above, 
and  Blackwall,  below.  And  farther  below,  for  many  a  long 
mile,  the  Plumstead  and  Erith  and  other  marshes  make  its 
banks  anything  but  appetizing  to  the  ruralist,  whatever  the 
economist  may  think  of  the  material  wealth  scattered  along 
them.  It  is  above  the  city,  as  it  is  with  the  Seine  when 
comino-  down  from  the  Cote  d'Or,  by  Rouen,  and  after  it 
leaves  contaminating  Paris — it  is  above  the  city,  before  it 
has  become  the  slave  of  a  commerce  too  large  for  it — it  is  as 
it  sweeps  placidly  down  by  Windsor  and  Chertsey  Mead, 
and  Walton-on-Thaaies,  and  Hampton,  and  Twickenham,  and 
Ptichmond,  and  Kew,  and  Brentford,  that  the  Thames,  later 
a  thing  to  despise  (and  still  later  a  thing  to  respect)  is  yet 
something  to  love  and  admire. 

"  There — see  how  the  sunshine  lies  on  that  broad,  green 
field— or  perhaps  I  should  call  it  a  meadow  I  After  you 
look  at  it  a  moment,  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  as  the  guide- 
books may  not."  So  said  a  bright-eye'd  boy  of  Dartmoor 
Grove  School  (Master  Richard  Swift — and  he  could  not  have 
had  a  better  name,  either  for  the  past  or  the  future) — one  day 
when  I  was  running  out,  by  rail,  and  otherwise  alone,  from 
London  to  Windsor.  The  clustered  to^vers  of  W'indsor  Cas- 
tle, themselves  a  wonder  of  grace  in  antique  castle-building, 
were  just  breaking  into  view  ahead,  with  all  their  added  sug- 
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gestions  of  tbe  royal  pagoautry  of  Britain  ;  and  oeyond  tho 
silver,  narrow,  ribbon-like  Tbaraes  with  its  low  banks,  Eton 
College  lifted  its  graceful  many -pinnacled  length,  full  of 
reminders  of  tbe  great  in  tbe  world  of  letters  and  of  the 
noble  in  rank  wbo  had  been  "  grounded"  tbere — "  boys  at 
Eton'' — before  matriculating  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge: 
specially  touched  by  the  linger  of  genius,  too,  because  Pope 
had  looked  on  the  same  bewitching  presence  and  been  in- 
spired for  that  well-remembered  "  Ode  on  a  Distant  Pros- 
pect of  Eton."  But  I  turned  from  college  and  castle  when 
Master  Swift  spoke,  to  look  at  a  mead  of  many  acres,  coming 
down  to  the  Thames  with  a  gentle  slope  from  some  wooded 
upland  lying  behind,  a  few  grand  old  trees  dotting  it,  and 
the  sward  so  fresh,  crisp  and  damp-looking  that  I  almost 
saw,  even  at  that  distance,  the  white  daisies  and  golden 
buttercups  that  must  have  been  starring  it  to  nearer  eyes. 

"That,"  said  Master  Swift,  "  is  Runnymede  ;  where — 
but  of  course  you  Americans  know  just  as  much  about  the 
rest  as  we  /" 

Yes,  we  Americans  know  quite  as  much  about  the  Great 
Charter  ("  Magna  Charta").  with  which,  as  Macaulay  says, 
"  really  began  English  history,"  as  the  home-descendants  of 
those  Englishmen  who  enforced  it.  This  was  Bunnymcdc, 
then,  the  spot  whereon,  one  eventful  June  day  of  1215,  the 
Barons  of  England  forced  from  the  reluctant  hand  of  Juhn 
that  biU  of  rights  laying  the  initial  foundation  of  a  grent 
nation.  And  though  then  and  there  1  saw,  after  that  remind- 
er, the  whole  pageant  of  the  long-past  ago  accompanying 
that  enforcement — the  grouping  of  the  banded  Barons,  iron- 
clad and  stern,  each  with  his  feudal  banner  flaunting  in  the 
sunlight,  and  seemingly  defying  that  of  the  vacillating 
king  floating  over  that  little  meadowy  island  on  the  Buck- 
inghamshire side,  and  each  surrounded  by  dark  groups  of 
retainers  and  men-at-arms  who  would  have  counted  a  kino-'s 
blood  as  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  feudal  order — though  then 
and  there  I  saw  all  this  ("  in  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio")  and 
thought  how  well  f^r  English  humanity  it  was,  perhaps,  that 
Windsor  Castle  should  always  look  down  on  llunnymede, 
yet,  (will  it  be  credited'?)  amid  all,  the  prominent  thou/ht 
was,  "  How  freshly,  crisply,  green  the  sod  I  how  brightly 
the  silver  Thames  flashes  down  its  low  banks',  how  glorious'y 
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those  old  oaks  ot  iinny  centuries  give  shade  to  the  soil  and 
nobility  to  the  landscape  I" 

It  was  from  such  a  preparation — Xature  asserting  itself 
even  beyoud  Romance  and  History — that  I  went  on  to 
Windsor,  and  stood  (many  thanks  to  My  Lord  Sidney,  Lord 
Chamberlain,  who  did  admit  me  "  after  hours"  !)  within  the 
halls  where  England's  royalty  makes  its  present  home  ; 
within  the  armories  where  weapons  of  death  are  turned  to 
festoons  of  flowers  ;  within  the  Waterloo  Chamber,  where 
heroic  1814  stands  embodied  (albeit  the  very  name  was 
once  taken  down  from  it,  to  avoid  paining  the  feelings  of  the 
Third  Napoleon);  within  St.  George's  Chapel,  where  hang 
all  the  blazoned  banners  of  all  the  knights  of  the  Garter 
since  happy  Edward  tied  round  his  knee  the  circlet  of  blush- 
ing, beautiful  Shrewsbury — where  royal  marriages  take  place 
and  imposing  ceremonials  have  been  plcntier  than  the  years. 
But  what  were  all  these,  loithin  Windsor  Castle,  to  that 
which  waited  me  without  ?  Man's  hand  could  arrange  this 
pageantry  :  only  God's  could  spread  that  matchless  view 
from  the  terrace,  of  winding  Thames,  and  arching  bridge, 
and  sloping  bank,  and  stately  grove,  and  gliding  boat,  and 
low  blue  hills  bounding  the  horizon  I 

And  only  God's  hand  could  grow,  however  the  hand  of  man 
might  plant,  those  mighty  parallel  avenues  of  beech  and  ash 
and  horse-chestnut,  massive  in  bole,  tremendous  in  branch 
and  umbrageous  in  shade,  with  the  red  deer  trooping  in 
herds  beneath  them  and  flocks  of  stately  pheasants  marching 
and  hopping  tamely  as  domestic  birds,  over  green  sward  that 
seemed  never  to  have  known  scar  or  hoof — between  which  I 
rode  out  that  early  evening  a  long  three  miles  of  air-line 
loveliness  and  grandeur,  amid  air  that  intoxicated  with  its 
soft  purity,  making  the  heart  ache  for  some  one  whose  ears 
could  catch  the  irrepressible  :  "  How  lovely  I — how  stately  ! 
— how  magnificent !" — a  long  three  miles,  frcm  the  gates  of 
Windsor  Castle  to  the  entrance  of  Windsor  Great  Park. 

Thenceforth  I  seemed  to  go  into  yet  another  atmosphere 
— that  of  feudal  England  in  the  olden  time.  For  I  had  just 
seen  the  sacred  spot,  in  the  Homo  Park,  where,  only  a  few 
years  too  soon  for  me,  Heme's  Oak,  made  immortal  in  the 
"  Merry  Wive,"  succumbed  to  time  and  the  east  wind. 
And  "  Merrie  England"  of  llobin  Hood's  time  and  that  of 
"  Ivanhoe"  seemed  all  around  me,  under  the  bosky  shades  and 
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through  the  winding  roads  of  Windsor  Park,  a  royal  forest 
yet  instead  of  a  mere  pleasure-ground  laid  out  by  rule  and 
denuded  of  all  its  wild  proprieties.  There  was  yet  delicious 
wildness  enouu:h  to  leave  it  "  Windsor  Forest,"  that  the 
great  dramatist  knew  and  hallowed  ;  and  I  thought  that  un- 
der some  of  those  great  oaks,  ribbed  and  rooted  .through  so 
many  centuries  of  storm  and  sunshine,  that  o^hcr  Wizard — 
he  of  the  North — miiiht  have  been  standing  when  he  devised 
Gurth  and  Waniba  on  that  opening  evening  when  the  Tem- 
plar and  the  Prior  of  Jorvaulx  were  hurrying  to  Rotherwood. 
Nay,  more,  in  spite  of  the  score  of  keepers  and  their  juve- 
niles by  other  scores,  who  glanced  out  at  the  passing  car- 
riage from  the  long  front  of  Cumberland  Lodge  (once  a 
palace,  but  now  the  abode  of  the  royal  horses  and  dogs,  their 
attendants,  and  the  foresters)  —  in  spite  of  all  these,  and 
the  moral  consciousness  that  there  was  not  a  square  foot  of 
AVindsor  Park  beyond  their  ken,  I  could  scarcely  help 
thinking,  passing  down  into  some  of  the  dells  and  dingles  so 
wisely  left  in  all  their  luxuriant  uselessness,  that  here  and 
there  was  a  spot  where  Robin  Hood  and  his  merry  men 
might  yet  have  held  revel,  slain  the  red  deer  and  pounced 
out  upon  (American)  travellers,  undisturbed  and  lawless. 

Alas  I — the  modern  comes  in  to  disturb  the  mediaeval, 
ruthlessly.  For  my  driver  would  recall  me  to  the  present 
by  telling  me  that  the  spot  where  I  gathered  my  memorial 
ferns  was  "  Prince  Albert's  Plantation,"  planted  and  so  often 
visited  by  the  late  Prince  Consort  ;  and  not  far  past  Cum- 
berland Lodge  and  when  approaching  Virginia  Water,  I  was 
remorselessly  ejected  from  my  brougham,  made  to  pay  va- 
rious shillings  ss  fees  for  gate-openings,  and  told  that  my 
only  chance  to  see  that  Water  was  to  walk  a  mile  and  a  half 
down  it,  sending  the  carrirge  round  by  a  by-road  to  that 
beer-paradise  and  tea-garden  known  as  the  Wheat-Sheaf  I 

Here  was  treatment  for  a  "  free-born  American  I" — fresh 
from  a  land,  too,  where  we  had  lately  been  astonishing  the 
world  so  "  considerably  !"  But  I  think  that  I  was  some- 
what reconciled  to  the  indicnitv,  missinrj  the  ijarrulous  tonnrue 
of  my  driver,  and  feeling  free  to  commune  with  Nnture  in  my 
own  way  r.nd  at  my  own  will — before  I  had  measured  many 
rods  of  that  delicious  and  l()n<'-to-be-remembered  though 
lonely  evening  walk  beside  Virginia  Water.  For  over  the 
placid  lake,  which   seemed  to  have   the   length,  narrowness 
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and  sinuosity  of  a  river,  I  looked  westward  at  the  goldea 
sky  mellowing  towards  a  charming  August  sunset  ;  and  that 
sanset  threw  out  into  bold  relief  the  heavy  dark  wood  of 
"Windsor  Park,  skirting  the  shore  ou  the  oppo.-iite  or  western 
side  ;  and  down  the  eastern  bank,  nearly  all  the  way  to  the 
Wheat-Sheaf,  there  was  a  cleared  and  swarded  walk  of  sev- 
eral yards,  the  forest  trees  on  one  side,  and  ou  the  other  the 
grassed  margin  with  its  pebbled  beach  and  lapping  water, 
so  tempting  that  the  restraint  was  no  ordinary  one  vvhich 
kept  me  from  sitting  down  on  the  bank,  a  la  school-boy,  and 
paddling  my  feet  in  the  clear  Lake  Georgey  tiny  waves  that 
carae  rippling  up  to  the  shore.  A  restraint,  by  the  way, 
which  did  not  extend  to  another  school-boy  propensity  ;  for 
I  am  afraid  that  some  oue  of  the  keepers  from  Cumberland 
Lodge,  examining  the  condition  of  the  birch  trees  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Virginia  Water,  may  before  this  time  have 
found  more  than  one  spot  from  which  the  shining  white  bark 
has  been  peeled  away  to  satisfy  the  decidedly-mature  •'  boy" 
and  supply  him  with  a  trophy  of  memory. 

Not  quite  all  nature,  of  course — the  beauty  of  this  royal 
pleasure-water;  for  by-and-byo,  when  I  had  just  begun  to 
drink  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  place  and  the  time,  out  of 
the  clustering  woods  on  the  opposite  bank  there  rose  an 
Italian  pavilion  of  three  pointed  towers,  with  trellisod  balco- 
nies and  arched  entrance-ways  from  the  stream,  great  trees 
overhanging  it,  and  the  hand  of  costly  taste  visible  in  every 
detail.  It  needed  no  guide  or  guide-book  to  tell  that  this 
was  the  pavilion  so  often  used  by  the  royal  family  in  those 
days  of  the  summer  not  spent  at  Scottish  Balmoral,  when 
boating  or  fishing  on  the  lake.  Two  or  three  gaily-decorated 
boats,  moored  not  far  distant,  told  that  even  then  the  pavil- 
ion had  its  uses  ;  and  nearly  opposite,  midway  of  the  stream, 
swung  to  her  tiny  anchor  a  miniature  full-rigged  ship,  per- 
haps thirty  or  forty  feet  in  length,  partly  constructed  by 
(so  they  say)  the  royal  children,  whum  Prince  Albert  so  well 
instructed  in  the  "  use  of  tools,"  and  certainly  intended  for 
their  amusement  as  well  as  adding  a  new  feature  of  beauty 
to  a  scene  must  quietly  beautiful  in  itself. 

I  had  thought  of  that  miie-aud-a-half  of  walk  as  something 
of  a  task  ;  but  so  full  had  the  eye  and  tha  mind  been  of 
pleasure  in  the  presence  of  that  scenery  which  not  even 
royal  effurt  could  make  other  than  rural — that  scarcely  half 
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a  mile  seemed  to  have  been  traversed  when  I  turned  regret- 
fully away  up  a  green  slope  under  overhanging  woods  and 
looked  back  for  my  last  glance  at  far-famed  Virginia  Water. 
There  it  lay,  quietly,  sunnily,  not  only  calmly  but  calmingly 
beautiful — the  gold  that  flashed  amid  its  blue,  bordered  by 
dusky  shadows  from  the  overhanging  green  foliage  on  the 
western  side,  and  out  on  its  bosom  that  gold  and  that  blue 
both  flecked  with  misty  cloud-dappling  from  the  changeoble, 
sunset-sky,  and  the  ripples  so  tiny  that  Queen  Mab  might 
have  sailed  over  them  in  her  flower-leaf  without  peril. 

Only  a  hundred  yards  under  the  sheltering  foliage,  and  I 
was  in  another  scene — how  dift'erent  !  A  little  break  or  em- 
houchurc  in  the  wood,  where  a  blind  road  crept  down  from 
it  to  the  lake  ;  alow,  level  plateau,  closely  shut  in  by  heavy 
trees  and  dense  undergrowth  :  and  there  was  the  faded  and 
broken  old  in  contrast  to  the  regal  and  magnificent  new.  The 
eye  could  distinctly  trace  the  interrupted  outline  of  what 
had  once  been  a  large  and  handsome  Grrecian  building  of 
marble — sections  of  the  foundation  yet  remaining,  though 
broken  and  overgrown  ;  here  two  or  three  Corinthian  col- 
umns, erect,  and  yet  united  at  top  by  a  fragment  of  the 
architrave  and  frieze  of  what  had  evidently  been  a  portico, 
but  seeming  ready  to  fall  at  any  moment ;  there  a  fallen 
column,  nearly  intact  but  half-buried  in  grass  and  low  shrub- 
bery ;  and  here  and  there,  half  hidden,  and  scattered  in  that 
impressive,  careless  way  peculiar  to  the  fingers  of  Ruin, 
capital  and  base  and  fragment  of  sculptured  triglyph — the 
very  realization  of  those  three  words  which  seem  written  on 
the  templed  acres  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor — "  Time,  Ne- 
glect, Decay  !" 

"  Strange  !"  I  could  not  avoid  saying  to  myself  as  I  paused 
at  the  entrance  to  the  little  platz — "  strange,  that  in  ro^-al 
grounds  like  these,  and  with  unlimited  wealth  at  command,  a 
building  once  evidently  so  extensive  in  size,  costly  in  mate- 
rial and  tasteful  in  its  architecture,  should  thus  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  into  ruin  I"  No  one  heard  me,  fortunately, 
for  the  next  moment  I  was  sitting  upon  one  of  the  fallen 
columns  (not  much,  I  fear,  either  in  power  rbandoned  or 
soon  to  be  recovered,  like  Marius  among  the  ruins  of  Car- 
thage)— sitting  there,  with  a  momentary  red  flush  upon  my 
face,  that  had  not  all  been  caught  from  the  sunset,  and 
laughing  with  a  sort  of  half-amused  and  half-vexed  chuckle. 
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I  might  have  laughed  more  loudly,  it  is  probable,  had  I  uot 
just  at  that  moment  become  aware  of  the  arrival  of  "  com- 
pany !"  Two  others,  it  seemed,  bad  been  walking  up  the 
border  of  Virginia  Water  that  evening,  and  I  had  more  than 
once  caught  glimpses  of  them  at  some  quarter  of  a  mile  be- 
hind mc.  A  gentleman  and  lady,  evidently  American  ;  and 
it  scarcely  needed  a  second  glance,  now  that  they  came  near, 
to  recognize  that  they  were  people  of  condition  from  the 
Great  West.  A  good-looking  young  fellow,  the  husband  ; 
and  the  wife  the  rosiest-cheeked,  merriest-eyed,  trimraest- 
ancled  little  body  that  I  had  seen  for  many  a  long  day.  They 
came  within  the  charmed  circle,  and  the  gentleman,  seeing 
me  "in  possession,"  lifted  his  hat  courteously,  while  the 
lady  smiled  and  curtsied,  and  I  returned  the  salutation  as 
well  as  I  could  for  an  examination  of  the  handsome  ancles 
shoeing  beneath  the  looped  dress.  A  ruin  was  evidently 
something  to  which  they  were  not  much  accustomed,  and  the 
eyes  of  both  brightened  with  interest.  I  heard  them — the 
lady  following  my  example  by  taking  seat  upon  a  fallen  col- 
umn— discussing  the  architecture  with  an  amount  of  ease 
which  showed  that  they  had  at  least  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Smith's  History  of  Grreece,  and  with  a  feeling  which 
denoted  very  good  appreciation.  Then  the  feminine  lips  be- 
gan to  express  pity  and  regret  that  so  fine  a  building  had 
been  allowed  to  fall  into  ruins,  and  the  masculine  to  hint  that 
British  royalty  probably  had  so  much  trouble  in  looking  after 
its  pageants  and  processions  that  there  was  no  time  left  to 
prevent  so  shameful  a  waste.  "  Well,"  at  last  said  the  lady, 
"if  I  was  Queen  Victoria,  I  should  be  ashamed  of  myself — 
I  know  that !  Rather  than  allow  such  a  disfigurement  as 
this,  in  the  midst  of  the  grounds  where  they  say  that  the 
royal  family  themselves  ride  and  walk  so  often,  1  think  that 
I  would  have  one  less  German  marriage,  and  use  part  of  the 
money  thus  saved,  in  keeping  my  houses  from  falling  down, 
or  at  least  picking  up  the  pieces  and  clearing  away  the  rub- 
bish when  they  had  fallen  !"  "  So  would  I,  Kate  !  so  would 
I  !  But  the  Queen  has  so  many  houses,  you  know,  that  per- 
haps when  one  tumbles  down  she  does  not  even  hear  of  it : 
and  that  is  the  way  the  money  goes  !"  So  answered  the 
husband  ;  and  at  about  that  period  I  felt  the  necessity  of 
making  use  of  the  capital  of  additional  knowledge  which  I 
had  acquired  within  the  preceding  ten  minutes.     "  Excuse 
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my  breaking  in  upon  your  conversation,"  I  sniti,  "  but  I  never 
lik-e  to  see  sympathy  wasted.  All  this  broken  and  scattered 
marble  is  a  humbug  and  a  deception.  There  lias  never  been 
any  buildi  ig  here  ;  and  money  enough  to  build  a  good  many 
American  houses  has  been  expended  in 'l,uilding  a  ruin,' 
especially  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  visitors,"  "  The 
deuce  it  has  !"  exclaimed  the  husband.  "  Well,  then  they  are 
even  greater  fuols  than  T  thought  I  lluins  come  soon  enough  : 
the  man  who  makes  one,  wilfully,  would  consider  it  a  goud 
joke  to  imitate  death."  The  lady  took  it  even  more  to 
heart,  though  in  a  ditterent  way.  "  Come  along,  Jem  !"  she 
said,  seizing  her  husband  by  the  arm.  '"  That  is  real  mean, 
and  I  don't  believe  that  there  is  anything  genuine  in  the 
confounded  country.  I  won't  look  at  anything  else,  the 
whole  day — there,  now  !"  With  another  bow  from  the  gen- 
tleman and  another  pleasant  curtsey  from  the  lady,  she  pulled 
hira  away  up  the  road  towards  the  waterfall  and  the  Wheat- 
Sheaf,  and  I  lost  that  momentary  glimpse  of  my  own  far- 
western  land.  But  that  the  threat  of  the  lady  of  the  hand- 
some ancles  and  the  r^erry  eye,  "  not  to  look  at  anything 
else  the  whole  day,"  promised  no  serious  consequences  I  am 
inclined  to  believe,  from  seeing,  just  as  they  passed  from 
sight,  the  manly  hand  go  lound  the  lithe  waist  and  the  femi- 
nine face  not  only  turn  towards  but  up  towards  the  mascu- 
line, as  if,  if  she  diil  not  look  at  him,  she  was  disposed  to  do 
something  else  quite  as  agreeable  I 

I,  ton,  went  on  towards  the  waterfall  and  the  Wheat-Sheaf, 
a  few  minutes  later.  There  was  no  specially  marked  feature 
of  beauty  ill  the  former,  a  dam  with  artiticial  rocks,  over 
which  a  little  rivulet  bowled  down  to  the  lake,  and  over 
which,  too,  the.  footpath  lay.  It  had  the  two  merits  of  being 
very  natural  looking,  and  of  being  embowered  in  dense 
shade  :  otherwise,  it  was  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day 
as  that  rival  artificial  natural  fountain  and  cascade  of  a  royal 
demesne — that  over  towards  Longchamps  in  the  I'arisian 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  Then  I  came  upon  the  Wheat  Shoaf 
it<elf — an  old  stone  inn  of  no  peculiar  feature  except  that  it 
had  the  indefinable  air  of  antiquity  and  solidity  which  seems 
to  hang  like  an  aroma  around  all  places  of  English  public 
i-esort — and  that  it  possessed  the  before-mentioned  "  tea- 
gaiden."  American  readers  have  only  to  substitute  a  certain 
compound  word  and  make  the  reading  "  lager-bier  garden," 
6 
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to  understand  partially  what  are  those  half-German,  half- 
French  bibulatory  paradises,  with  their  small  tables,  stalled 
or  set  entirely  alfresco,  but  with  well-kept  green  sward  and 
flower-beds  thrown  in  more  liberally  than  elLher  the  French 
or  Germans  would  think  of  doing,  with  abundance  of  um- 
brageous shade,  and  always  when  practicable  commanding 
some  view  of  quiet  lake  or  lazy  river — at  which  Englishmen 
ruralize  and  imbibe  (alas,  that  such  a  truth  must  be  spoken  I) 
much  more  habitually  "  be-ab,"  or  Bass' or  AUsop's  Pale 
Ale  than  that  oriental  beverage  which  gives  them  their  name. 
There  were  two  other  places,  by  the  way,  at  which  I  caught 
glimpses  of  those  rural  "  tea-gardens,"  the  mention  of  their 
peculiarities  coming  in  due  course. 

Of  the  Wheat-Sheaf  itself  I  have  a  different  memory — that 
of  a  culmination  of  English  beggary,  with  an  accident  there- 
from resulting,  which  probably  has  no  more  to  do  with  Merry 
England's  "green  lanes"  than  what  it  can  claim  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  ivhat  we  sometimes  meet  along  them  !  I  approached 
the  building  from  the  rear,  through  the  tea-garden,  and 
passing  through  the  house,  indulged  to  the  extent  of  a  cigar 
and  a  word  of  badinage  with  the  plump-armed  and  cherry- 
lipped  bar-maid.  At  the  dcor,  as  I  passed  out,  stood  my 
cab,  an  open  one,  the  driver  on  his  box  and  waiting.  I 
opened  the  door  myself  [a  l' Americaine),  stepped  in,  shut 
the  door  and  said  :  "Drive  on  !  "  But  cabby  made  no  move- 
ment, and  at  the  moment  I  became  aware  that  a  brawny 
opened  fist  was  being  thrust  before  my  nose,  and  that  a  hob- 
nailed boor  stood  at  the  side  of  the  carriage,  partially  be- 
tween the  wheels.  "  Well,  what  do  you  want  ?"  was  the 
very  natural  enquiry,  responded  to  by  a  whining  :  "  Please, 
sir,  remember  the  hostler  I"  and  a  pull  at  the  top-knot.  Now 
it  so  happened  that  from  the  time  of  my  leaving  London, 
after  noon  the  same  day,  up  to  that  particular  moment,  I  had 
disbursed  precisely  seventeen  extra  fees  to  various  suppli- 
cants, and  taken  increasingly  venomous  note  of  each.  I  may 
not  be  a  camel — as  Susan  Nipper  might  say — but  leastwise 
my  back  may  be  broken  by  the  feather  too  much,  just  as  if  I 
had  two  Bactrian  humps.  I  rose  in  revolt  against  that  par- 
ticular Englishman,  just  as  my  ancestors  had  once  risen  in 
revolt  against  his  (if  he  had  any),  and  for  very  much  the 
same  reason  —  taxation  without  representation  !  To  my 
knowledge,  the  hob  nailed  gentlemnn  had  not  done  anything. 
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to  add  to  my  pleasure  or  comfort,  and  I  ventured  to  enquire  ; 
"  Well,  I  do  remenibcr  the  hostler  ;  but  what  have  you  done 
for  »zc,  that  you  dema:id  money?'  He  ply  :  "Gentlemen 
always  remember  the  hostler  I"  Replication  :  "  Oh,  they 
do,  do  they  %  Have  you  watered  this  horse  ?  Have  you 
opened  the  carriage  door,  held  the  horse,  run  of  an  errand, 
or  done  anything  ?"  Reply  :  "  Hostlsr,  sir,  please  I"  in  a 
tone  of  outraged  innocence,  and  the  hand  still  extended. 
Replication  (not  too  amiably)  :  "  Have  you  done  anything,  I 
ask  )-ou  ?"  "  No,  sir,  but — "  "  Get  out  of  the  way  ! 
Cabby,  drive  on  !"  Not  a  motion  on  the  part  of  the  cab- 
man, the  vehicle  unmoving,  and  the  brawny  open  fist  still  as 
stiffly  extended  as  ever  I  It  was  evident  that  cabby  never 
"  drove  on"  until  "  gentlemen"  had  "  remembered  the  hos- 
tler," and  perh;ips  divided  the  spoils  the  next  time  he  came 
to  the  Wheat-Sheaf!  At  which  discovery  my  "Bunker 
Hill"  rose  rapidly,  and  something  very  like  a  hard  word 
hurled  at  the  driver  was  accompanied  by  a  well-intentioned 
sweep  of  a  convenient  cane  towards  that  person's  head,  lead- 
ing him  to  "  drive  on"  with  such  suddenness  as  threw  the 
hostler  down  between  the  wheels  and  ran  over  him,  my  last 
sight  of  him  revealing  some  rolling  and  howling  hobnails  and 
a  smock  frock  in  the  middle  of  the  road.  Then  and  tiiere- 
upon  I  rode  back  to  Wiutlsor  and  eke  to  London,  contented 
and  happy.  I  had  seen  Ruunymede  a  few  hours  before, 
whereat  and  wherein  monarchy  received  one  of  its  early  les- 
sons :  I  had  been  the  humble  means,  at  the  neighboring 
Wheat-Sheaf,  of  teaching  one  milder  lesson  to  the  new  and 
worse  monarchy  of  all  Great  Britain — servant  begging  ! 

And  oh  !  (returning  to  the  particular  theme  too  long  de- 
parted from)  what  "  green  lanes"  were  those  which  met  the 
eye  at  every  turn,  one  day  when  I  drove  down  by  Brentford 
and  Kew,  and  Richmond,  and  Twickenham,  to  Hampton 
Court  I  Within  sight  of  the  Thames,  almost  always  ;  and 
something  in  the  fadeless  and  universal  green  seeming  to 
indicate  that  the  little  river  must  be  a  sort  of  minor  Nile  and 
irrigate  to  fertility  all  the  land  lying  along  its  borders. 
There  was  much  of  the  comparatively  new  on  this  route, 
spite  of  the  proximity  to  old  London  ;  and  the  modern 
"  villa"  seemed  to  be  more  plentifully  scattered  than  else- 
where in  the  neighborhood  of  the  metropolis.  But  occasion- 
ally one  of  the  mansions  of  the  old    a-istocracy   lifted  ita 
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massive  head  from  tlio  embowering  trees  that  seemed  to  car- 
ry more  antiquity  than  oven  the  f;unilies  of  the  builders — as 
when  Holland  House, richer  with  the  recollections  of  Addison 
than  even  thjse  of  the  founding  line,  peeped  shyly  over  its 
high  sheltering  wall  and  through  its  shrouding  of  giant  elms 
and  beeches  and  chestnuts  ; — and  what  novelty  in  building 
couid  tnke  away  from  the  charm  of  the  shaded  highways  and 
hedged  lanes  and  tempting  paths  tliMt  seemed  to  be  innu- 
merable and  interminable  all  around  Twickenham? — though 
I  did  look  in  vain  for  *'  a  little  hump-backed  man  with  a 
keen,  querulous  face,"  hight  Alexander  Pope,  coming  out 
from  one  of  the  villas  and  satisfying  one  of  my  oldest  literary 
curiosities  as  to  whether  the  same  hand  cou/d  have  written 
the  "  Universal  Prayer"  and  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock." 

Then  what  a  dinner  was  that  at  Kow,  in  the  little  back- 
parlor  of  the  Rose  and  Crown,  around  the  doors  of  which 
the  smock-frocked  wagoners  with  their  ponderous  horses  and 
lumbering  vehicles  and  stupiJ  shock-heads  were  gathered, 
watering  of  horses,  cracking  of  short  whips,  drinking  of  ale 
from  pewter  tankards  and  gei:erally  disporting  themselves 
in  a  heavy,  solid,  hawbuck,  English  fashion,  free  as  if  no 
guarded  royal  demesne  lay  within  ear-shot  to  awe  them  into 
quieter  propriety  I  What  a  dinner,  albeit  the  viands  might 
have  been  more  appetizing  ;  for  looking  from  the  window  I 
saw  the  Thames  at  one  of  its  points  of  most  undeniable  rural 
beauty,  here  spanned  by  a  bridge  of  half-a-dozen  handsome 
arches,  and  there  stretching  away  with  its  long  sinuous  miles 
of  bright  water,  in  sections  low-banked,  and  in  other  sections 
green  sward  to  the  very  edge,  with  massive  trees  ovcrhau"-. 
ing  it  and  making  a  long  line  of  dusky  shadow  on  its  thither- 
ward side,  with  acres  of  boxed  tea  gardens  parti-colored  with 
thousands  of  pleasure-seekers,  and  boats  from  London  dart- 
ing in  and  out  beneath  the  bridge,  gaily  decorated,  and  bril- 
liant, too,  in  all  the  varied  hues  of  co-stume,  and  some  wierd, 
beautiful  glan^.our  seeming  to  overhang  the  whole  scene  like 
an  atmosphere  and  (it  it  for  a  general  holiday  I 

Such  is  my  recollection  of  the  Rose  and  Crown,  and  of  Kew 
wiihout  the  gardens.  My  recollection  of  the  Royal  Gardens 
themselves  is  that  they  are  princely  in  extent  and  in  the 
care  with  which  they  aie  kept ;  glorious  in  shade,  in  sward, 
and  the  gleam  of  mellow  sunshine  down  the  long  ave- 
nues;— almost  melancholy  in  the   dull    and   f.idcd   m.ignitiv 
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cencc  of  Kew  Palace,  seeming  to  be  hidden  away  in  a  very 
corner  of  tlie  great  demesne  ; — the  rival  of  Versailles  and 
the  Sydenhnm  Crystal  Palace  in  the  laborious  embroidery  of 
flower-beds  that  appear  to  have  gathered  all  gorgeous  colors 
from  every  land  under  the  sun  ; — a  pride  and  a  delight  in 
the  glass-rnofed  "  Palm  House"  (a  miniature  Crystal  Palace, 
and  another  notable  work  of  Paxton)  in  which  the  feathery 
palms  of  all  the  tropics  defy  the  changing  seasons  in  their 
rich  luxuriance  and  almost  tatigue  the  eye  with  the  grace  of 
their  arrowy  stems  and  the  inevitable  truth  of  arch  of  their 
fragile  limbs  that  really  stand  motionless  but  appear  to  be 
ever  waving  to  their  wooing  native  wind  ; — a  most  commend- 
able mode  adopted  by  royalty  for  paying  back  to  its  subjects 
a  part  of  the  revenue  derived  from  them  ; — and  yet — .  Must 
there  always  be  a  ''yet"  and  a  "  but"  in  human  commenda- 
tion ?  It  "would  seem  so  ;  for  a  Mordecai  sat  in  my  gate  of 
Hainan,  even  amid  the  princely  perfections  of  Kew. 

There  were  too  many  trim  fellows  with  broad  gold-bullion 
bands  around  their  hats,  special  grooms  of  Her  Most  Blessed 
Majesty,  and  entrusted  with  the  care  of  those  grounds  ;  and 
they  kept  too  wary  an  eye  on  me  (though  why  /  should  spe- 
cially have  been  watched  I  have  no  idea  I) — so  that  not  a  leaf, 
much  less  a  flower,  could  I  gather  for  the  most  praiseworthy 
of  purposes  ;  and  (candidly  and  a  little  shamefacedly)  there 
was  such  an  awful  magnidcence  in  the  gold  bands  and  the 
position  they  held,  that  I  did  not  believe  my  lean  purse  ca- 
pable of  the  requisite  force  of  bribery.  Again,  they  would 
not  allow  me  to  smoke  at  the  particular  moment  when  I  most 
■wished  to  enjoy  that  luxury — a  large  placard  near  the  en- 
trance (which  I  did  not  then  and  do  not  yet  quite  understand, 
as  to  conclusiveness  of  reasoning)  giving  the  information 
that :  "  As  these  Gardens  are  for  instruction  and  recreation, 
smoking,  idle  spoits  and  play  are  forbidden."  (Parentheti- 
cally— how  smoking,  in  the  open  air,  interferes  with  "  instruc- 
tion," whether  "  idle  sports"  and  "  play"  are  or  are  not 
identical,  and  whether  the  ''idle  sports"  and  "  play"  are 
both  forbiilden  because  the  grounds  "  are  for  [mark  that 
"  Queen's  English  I'']  recreation  ' — ^all  these  questions  are  to 
be  settled  by  some  subsequent  visitor  to  Kew,  for  I  muddled 
the  brains  of  three  keepers  in  tliC  attempt  to  solve  them, 
came  near  being  arrested,  and  at  last  departed  in  my  mclaa- 
choly  ignorance  ) 
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An  hour  later,  that  day,  I  was  standing  on  the  piazza  of  the 
dinin;:;-room  of  the  Star-andGarter  at  Richmond — that  Star- 
and-Garter  now  nearly  ns  world-wide  in  its  celebrity  as  ever 
was  the  "  Boar's  Head  Inn  in  Eastcheap" — that  dining-room 
to  which  the  connoisseurs  of  all  England  flock,  and  to  which 
the  eclectic  diners  and  sight-seers  of  all  the  countries  of 
Europe  occasionally  gather,  not  alone  because  a  dinner  at 
the  Star-and-Gartei:  is  a  fashionable  and  e?i  regie  "  thing  to 
do,"  but  because  perhaps  there  is  not  a  spot  on  the  globe  at 
which  while  the  palate  is  being  supplied  the  eye  can  be  more 
superbly  fed  with  the  beautiful  in  nature,  I  have  been  often 
disappointed  with  first-views  of  much-lauded  natural  scenery; 
but  of  Richmond  Hill  and  the  view  from  the  -Star-and-Gar- 
ter,  let  me  quote  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  came,  like  me,  to 
view  a  land  distant  from  her  own — in  saying  that  "the  half 
had  not  been  told  me."  For  Richmond  lies  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Thames,  at  a  point  where  it  makes  one  of  the 
most  graceful,  gentle  curves  of  its  whole  length,  and  where, 
in  full  view  below,  nestle  by  far  the  loveliest  cluster  of  its 
tiny  islands  ;  and  the  ground  upon  which  the  whole  upper 
village  stands,  sweeping  up  from  the  river,  is  so  high  that 
the  view  over  wooded  and  villa-dotted  Surrey  is  equally  ex- 
tensive and  matchless  in  character.  Stepping  out  from  that 
many-tabled  dining-room,  with  its  two  sides  of  glass  for  un- 
interrupted view  in  colder  weatlior,  and  set  very  high  up  in 
the  building  (on  the  third  floor)  for  the  same  purpose — step- 
ping out  on  the  balcony  and  trying  to  relieve  my  loneliness 
by  trying  to  believe  that  the  clatter  of  dishes  within  had 
something  to  do  with  the  orders  of  friends  who  would 
directly  join  me, — I  certainly  saw  one  of  those  exceptionably 
lovely  landscapes  over  which  England  may  well  make  one  of 
her  loudest  boasts,  and  other  lauds  feel  a  momentary  sensa- 
tion of  envy. 

I  have  no  intention  of  endeavoring  to  describe  that  vievr 
from  the  Star-and-Garter,  which  other  and  abler  pens  have 
assaulted  with  very  moderate  success,  and  which  I  certainly 
remember,  to-day,  as  the  very  finest  caught  in  the  British 
Islands,  with  the  single  exception  of  tl)at  from  Arthur's  Seat 
over  Edinburgh,  and  only  approached  {not  rivalled)  by  that 
broader  but  flatter  vista  caught  from  the  upper  galleries  of 
the  Sydenham  Crystal  Palace.  Words  have  their  bound,  in 
the  way  of  conveying  impressions  ;  and  little  can  be  knowu 
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of  the  reality,  from  the  mere  relation  of  the  fact  that  the 
Thames  was  at  my  feet,  lengthwise,  winding,  island-dotted, 
willowy-banked,  gay  with  pleasure-boats  and  the  colored 
dresses  of  their  occupants,  silver  in  tide  and  sylvan  in  every 
glance  and  suggestion.  That  the  eye  followed  the  river  for 
mile  upon  mile,  some  new  beauty  at  every  receding  rood, 
until  it  seemed  to  melt  away  in  distance  and  in  that  soft  mist 
which  so  often  glorifies  while  it  narrows  an  English  land- 
scape— only  a  dim  and  shadowy  suspicion  of  towers  rising 
against  the  horizon  in  the  dim  distance  and  marking  the 
whereabouts  of  Windsor  Castle.  On  either  side  of  the 
river  the  Surrey  and  Kentish  uplands  swelling,  fertile, 
shaded,  seamed  hither  and  thither  with  these  marvellous 
hedged  roadways  and  broken  by  embowered  houses  and 
villas  and  farmsteads,  with  one  strange  feature  westward  in 
the  scattered  mop-headed  branchless  elms  that  seemed  to 
have  a  mission  of  throwing  a  single  rugged  feature  into  what 
might  else  have  been  too  softly  quiet ;  and  the  immediate 
foreground,  at  the  very  feet,  picturesque,  uneven  Richmond 
itself,  while  royal  Richmond  Park  stretched  in  a  dense  mass 
of  foliage  south-westward  and  seemed  to  be  an  interminable 
vista  of  waving  and  glimmering  dusky  green.  1  think  that 
if  I  should  ever  grow  young  again  and  be  bridegroom  to  the 
royallest  lady  in  all  the  land,  and  that  royallest  lady  would 
allow  me  to  have  my  own  way  in  a  single  particular  (as  she 
probably  would  not .')  I  should  wish  to  eat  at  least  one  of  my 
wedding  dinners  in  that  dininir-room  of  the  Starand-Garter 
at  Richmond,  and  linger  long  over  the  dessert,  at  one  of  the 
tables  near  the  balcony,  and  see  nii^ht  fall  sweetly  over  the 
valley  of  the  Thames,  and  go  to  bed  and  to  dream  of  the  day 
when  Victoria  and  Albert  received  the  fugitive  Louis  Phil- 
ippe and  his  queen  in  the  very  room  beneath,  of  which  his- 
torical event  a  nobiC  picture  hanging  over  the  mantel  of  the 
room  makes  due  advisement.  Just  as,  if  I  was  bridegroom 
to  an  humbler  and  less-expectant  little  lady,  I  should  proba- 
bly go  for  the  corresponding  dinner  to  the  Ship  at  Green- 
wich, and  sit  in  the  very  glass-fronted  room  looking  out  over 
the  Thames — where  Dickens  not  long  since  placed  Juhn 
Harmon  and  Bella  Wilfer  and  the  Cherub,  to  go  away  no 
more  forever.  Yes — to  the  Ship  at  Greenwich,  with  her, 
and  to  wander,  at  coming  nightfall,  among  those  hedged 
lanes    which   there,  too,  keep   up   the    reputation  of  Merrie 
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England,  as  more  than  one  pleasant  walk  of  my  own  can 
witness.  But  "  back  to  Richmond !"  instead  of  "  ora"  to  a 
place  of  the  same  name,  which  might  have  been  shouted  not 
many  years  ago  ! 

An  hour  still  later,  and  while  the  heart-ache  at  leaving  the 
glories  of  Richmond  still  lingered,  I  stood  in  Hampton 
Court,  that  palace  redolent  of  the  memory  of  the  arrogant 
statesmanlike  Wolsey,  its  builder,  and  his  royal  master, 
Henry  the  Eighth,  who  repaid  hini  for  its  gift  by  casting 
him  oif  (as  he  did  with  his  queens)  at  the  first  moment  of 
disagreement.  Stood  in  its  long  halls,  with  their  faded 
glories  of  tapestry,  their  z<;?faded  glories  of  stained-glass 
vriudows  on  which  the  whole  Tudor  genealogy  seems  de- 
picted, and  their  yet-less-perishable  pictures  by  Sir  Peter, 
and  Sir  Godfrey,  and  Anthony  Vandyke,  of  the  plotting 
courtiers  and  simpering  court-ladies  who  preceded  the  Pro- 
tectorate. A  wondcriul  pile,  in  the  broad  Moorish  solidity 
and  squareness  (like  that  of  the  Doge's  Palace  at  Venice)  of 
the  main  building  ;  and  in  the  heavily-clustered  octaiigular 
towers  and  pinnacles,  with  their  arched  gateway,  of  what  is 
known  as  Wolscy's  Palace  ;  and  wonderfully  rich,  the  whole, 
in  memories  of  England  of  other  days — of  kings  who  have 
Ions  been  discrowned  and  ladies  long;  since  become  deform- 
ity  instead  of  fascination.  But  what  was  all  this,  ivithin  (as 
what  had  Windsor  been  ?)  to  that  which  met  the  eye  and 
held  the  heart  captive,  uithout  J  For  the  gardens  of  Hamp- 
ton Court,  again,  were  radiant  with  that  artificio-natural  em- 
broidery of  the  flowers  of  ail  lands,  before  so  conspicuous 
in  the  Royal  Gardens  at  Kew  ;  and  from  no  one  of  the 
entrances  of  the  Pala  -e,  or  from  no  one  of  the  windows, 
could  the  eye  look  out  without  travelling  down  one  of  those 
"  green  lanes"  intensified,  the  swarded  and  bordered  avenues 
of  the  Park,  mighty  trees  overhanging  each  on  either  side, 
and  yet  so  trim  and  regular  in  their  majestic  perfection  that 
they  seemed  to  be  the  subtle  creation  of  that  imagina- 
tive genius  (John  Martin's)  which  gave  us  the  "  Plains  of 
Heaven." 

Peihaps  if  I  had  seen  those  wondrous  avenues  of  Ver- 
sailles, a  fortnight  before  as  I  saw  them  a  fortnight  later, 
the  Park  and  Gardens  of  Hampton  might  not  have  made  so 
pronounced  an  impression  :  as  it  was,  they  filled  the  sense 
of  the  beautiful  in  cultivated  nature,  as  it  had  never  befure 
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Ijeen  filled  in  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  search 
after  it.  And  yet  there  was  somelhing  far  nobler,  grander, 
less  approachable,  which  I  bad  met  at  the  very  threshold — • 
nay,  even  before  renching  it.  Not  the  Maze,  which  has  elicit- 
ed tlie  wonder  and  admiration  of  so  many  tourists,  and  in 
the  ingenious  labyrinths  of  which  the  frail  beauties  and  gay 
gallants  of  Chavle.j'  time  used  to  hunt  and  lose  each  other  ; 
fur,  strangely,  enough,  happening  to  run  into  that  Maze 
without  a  gviiJe  and  without  being  aware  of  its  proximity,  I 
also  "  happened"  to  walk  through  it  without  etiort  and  emerge 
on  the  opposite  side— a  feat  which  I  could  not  have  per- 
formed, intentionally,  in  ten  centuries.  No — not  the  Maze, 
but  the  avenues  of  Bushy  Park,  which  form  the  grand  en- 
trance to  the  inner  or  Hampton  Park. 

It  is  not  fur  a  denizen  of  that  broad  land  which  owns  the 
Big  'I'rees  of  Calaveras,  to  speak  of  trees  in  any  other  Land 
as  matching  them  ;  but  after  them  unquestionably  come  the 
Ilorse-Chestnuts  of  Bashy  Park,  the  giants  of  their  race,  and 
so  far  beyond  the  others  in  immensity  of  number  and  advan- 
tase  of  arrangement,  that  the  visitor  from  the  far  West  might 
still  have  an  exclamation  left  for  the  ligneous  glossy-leaved 
monsters  of  the  East.  I  ignore  statistics,  alike  rrom  consti- 
tution and  necessity  ;  and  I  no  more  know  the  height  or  di- 
mensions of  any  of  the  trees  forming  that  royallest  of  all 
"green  lanes,"  (superior  even  to  those  of  the  Queen's  Drive 
at  Windsor,)  than  I  can  guess  at  the  numbers  that  stand  reg- 
ularly five  or  six  de.^p,  unimpeachable  sward  beneath  and  be- 
tween and  lifting  itself  in  rising  circlets  around  their  great 
boles,  and  the  red  and  grey  deer  trooping  and  tossing  ant. 
lers  tamely  amid  them,  by  hundreds  in  a  group — along 
sweeping  circles  of  more  than  two  miles  on  either  side,  be- 
fore  reaching  the  fountain  and  statue  at  the  gate  to  the  pal- 
ace grounds  proper  I  I  am  well  aware  that  neither  in  figure 
or  exjircssion  has  any  idea  been  conveyed  of  that  most 
stately  of  all  avenues  planted  by  the  hand  of  man  ;  but  even 
the  artist  has  failed  in  depicting  them  :  why  should  not  the 
mere  word-painter  ? 

Tiien  what  a  glorious   golden   day  it  was,  and   how   bright 
are  the  rural  as  well  as  tlie  mediaeval  recoiled  ions  of  that  day 

when  I  went  down   to  Waltham  Cross,  in   Essex,  to  pay  a 

mingled  visit  of  respect   and    business  (something   like    the 
■'  weddin-y  and  collecting  tour"  of  the   young  western  mer- 

6* 
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chant),  to  genial  Antlionj  Trollope,  whose  r-ovels  have  made 
him  morn  or  less  a  household  word  in  America,  but  whose 
book  on  "  North  America"  had  so  impressed  a  little  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  as  to  induce  the  peremptory  order  :  "  Make 
Anthony  Trollope's  acquaintance,  and  bring  me  something 
fiom  him  as  a  remembrance,  or  never  dare  to  come  back, 
sir." 

I  had  a  preparation  of  the  old  and  the  peculiarly  civic, 
for  the  rural,  that  day — such  as  we  cannot  well  avoid  find, 
ing,  leaving  London  in  any  direction.  For  my  way  to  Bish- 
opgate  street  and  the  Eastern  Counties  (now  Great  Eastern) 
Railway  station,  (which  I  was  wise  enough  for  once  to  take 
on  foot)  lay  down  Holborn  Hill,  itself  redolent  with  the  very 
aroma  of  Old  London — past  Ely  Place,  the  very  name  of 
which,  as  T  looked  up  its  narrow  length,  could  not  do  other- 
wise than  recall  that  day  when  the  Bishop  of  Ely  had  his 
palace  there,  and  that  peculiarly  Shakspearean  mode  adopted 
by  Richard  of  Gloster,  when  he  wished  to  send  that  prelate 
away  from  his  presence  at  the  moment  of  visiting  condemna- 
tion upon  Hastings  : 

"  My  Lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
I  saw  tine  strawberries  in  3'our  garden  there. 
I  do  beseech  you  send  for  some  of  tliem  !" 

Up  Snow-Hill  and  through  King  street,  dingy,  busy,  an- 
tique purlieus  of  the  "  Ward  of  Chepe,"  (Cheapside)  where, 
too,  on  one  of  the  dead  walls  I  came  nearer  to  kissing  and 
caressing  a  handbill  than  I  tbouffht  ever  to  do  with  so  un- 
romantic  and  unclean  a  combination  of  ink  and  paper.  For 
John  Owens  had  made  the  tears  come  nearer  than  was  po- 
litic, the  night  before,  at  the  Adclphi,  playing  Solon  Shingle 
so  precisely  as  I  had  seen  him  playing  that  character  not 
many  weeks  before  at  the  Broadway,  in  New  York;  and 
when,  that  morning,  I  paused  at  one  of  his  placards  and  read 
the  New  York  imprint  at  the  bottom  of  it,  how  the  old 
"  home  city"  came  back,  with  its  "  newspaper  streets,"  sc 
unconsidered  when  moving  along  them,  so  precious  when  at 
the  far  distance  of  "  over  sea  1" 

But  the  mediaeval  came  to  contest  the  modern,  and  the 
thoughts  of  home,  at  once.  I  had  been  crossing  the  edge  of 
that  particular  locality  known  as  Shoreditch  ;  and  there  are 
certain  names  that  keep  such  hold  upon  the  mind  as  to  over- 
balance all  remembrance  of  their  worth  or  their  consequence. 
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Unduly  hallowed,  (no  doubt,)  by  history,  poetry  and  romance, 
Jane  Shore  is  one  of  these  ;  and  the  sight  or  sound  of  the 
cognomen  "  Shoreditch"  is  quite  sufficient  to  recall  at  once 
her  traditional  beauty,  her  frailty,  her  misfortunes  and  her 
most  undeservingly-tragical  end — dying  like  a  dog,  in  the 
slimy  brook  beside  which  she  had  last  made  her  miserable 
dwelling !  And  Praed  came  to  me  there — Praed,  the  truest 
and  worthiest  descendant  of  the  minnesingers  of  Allemayne, 
and  the  troubadours  of  sunny  Provence  ;  and  I  heard  him 
describing  the  temptations  with  which  the  "  Red  Fisherman" 
allured  and  betrayed  the  goldsmith's  wife  of  the  Fourth  Ed- 
ward's day  ; 

" — A  bundle  of  beautiful  things ; 
A  peacock's  tail  and  a  butterfly's  wings, 
A  scarlet  slipper,  an  auburn  curl, 
A  mantle  of  silk  and  a  bracelet  of  pearl, 
And  a  packet  of  letters,  from  whose  sweet  fold 
Such  a  stream  of  delicate  odors  rolled 
That  the  Abbott  fell  on  his  face  and  fainted." 

And  then  the  sad  but  most  inevitable  conclusion  of  the  story 
of  hollow  worship,  undue  elevation,  and  temporary  forget- 
fulness  of  the  terrible  real: 

"  One  jerk,  and  there  a  lady  lay — 

A  lady  wondrous  fair  .  ! 

But  the  rose  of  her  lip  had  faded  away 
And  her  cheek  was  as  white  and  as  cold  as  clay, 

And  torn  was  her  raven  hair. 
'  Ah  ha  !'  said  the  fisher,  in  merry  guise, 

'  Her  gallant  was  hooked  before  !' 
And  the  Abbott  heaved  some  piteous  sighs. 
For  oft  he  had  blessed  those  deep  blue  eyes— 

The  eyes  of  Mistress  Shore  !" 

But  a  few  moments  later,  and  I  was  standing  among  the 
cattle-posts  of  Smithfield.  For  Smithfield,  dusty,  dingy  and 
uncared-for,  is  nothing  but  a  cattle-market  now,  with  railed 
posts  forming  stalls,  between  which  beeves  wait  for  custom- 
ers, and  smock-frocked  small-farmers  for  the  money  of  their 
purchase.  Standing  there,  too,  with  very  mixed  sensations  ; 
serious  thoughts  of  the  steadfastness  under  persecution, 
which  had  there  given  its  last  evidence  at  the  stake  ;  and 
something  very  nearly  akin  to  laughter  at  the  thought  of  the 
"  Martyrdom  of  John  Rogers,"  in  the  old  New  England 
Primer,  with  his  wife  leading  a  queue  of  children  of  all  sizes, 
and  something  less   than   a   dozen    in  number,  and   forcibly 
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recallinir  the  scandalous  query  wbotlier  there  were  really 
''  nine  siiiall  cliildren  and  unc  at  the  breast,"  or  the  reverse  ! 
And  over  behind  Siuitlifiold  peeped  the  odd  turrets  of  Sf. 
Bartholomew's  Hosnital,  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  London 
sanitary  benevolence-f,  but  unknown  to  Londoners  by  any 
other  title  thau  "  Bartleniy's,"  and  sacred,  among  all  read- 
ers of  Dickens,  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Sairy  Gamp  and  her 
friend  Mrs.  Harris. 

Tills,  with  a  glimpse  of  Charter  House  Yard,  and  at  that 
very  antique,  dimiiiutivc-cupolaed  dlucational  charity,  the 
Charter  House  itself,  brought  me  to  that  thronged  thorough- 
fare of  the  E  ist  City,  Bishopgate  street,  and  to  one  end  of 
that  great  artery  of  local  travel,  the  Eastern  Counties  or 
Great  Eastern  Railway  Station.  And  so  little  time  there- 
after that  I  scarcely  seemed  to  realize  its  passage,  wiiirled 
me  out  of  that  human  hive,  through  the  Tower  Hamlets  sub- 
urb of  Middlesex,  into  the  beautiful,  level,  Lea-watered,  open 
country  of  Essex,  and  to  old  historic  Walthiin,  the  nei^rh- 
borhood  of  Walthani  Gross,  Waltham  House  and  the  old  Four 
Swans  Inn — one  of  the  seniors  of  its  class,  even  in  antique 
England.  But  a  few  miles  of  railway  ride,  and  (as  I  have 
endeavored  otherwise  to  demonstrate),  British  railway  riiling 
is  not  the  best  of  all  human  institutions  for  the  observation 
of  scenery  ;  but  that  glorious  summer  air  and  the  glimpses 
of  rural  and  agricultural  beauty  caught  even  in  those  few 
mile<,  seemed  to  intoxicate  me  moie  thoroughly  than  any 
moderate  indulgence  in  winos  would  have  done.  I  have  no 
new  words  to  apply  to  that  Essex  scenery,  and  all  the  old 
ones  have  been  already  appropriated  in  this  and  other  pa- 
pers. Nestling  cottages,  bright,  yellow  roadways  with  their 
green  borders  of  hedge,  rustic  stiles  suggesting  lovers'  walks 
in  the  early  evening,  quiet  brooks  flowing  through  emerald 
meadows,  abundance  of  glossy-leaved  shade-trees  that  re- 
freshed the  eye  while  they  tempered  the  hot  rays  of  sum- 
mer— these  were  the  features  ;  and  these,  passing  before  the 
eye  like  an  endless  panorama  of  pleasing  and  .soothing  im- 
H'ses,  brouirht  me  to  the  neat  little  station  of  Waltham. 

There  is  room  to  believe,  from  certain  passages  in  An- 
thony Trollope's  "  North  America,"  that  that  cosmopolitan 
Brit'in  was  mere  than  once  shocked  during  his  wanderings 
in  this  country,  at  the  catapult  velocity  with  which  Ameri- 
cans, so  to  speak,  threw  themselves    at   him   and   across  his 
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way.  But  it  is  a  little  Joubtful  whether  that  experienced 
autlior  has  any  more  unpleasantly-electrical  recollection  of 
the  kind,  than  of  one  shock  which  he  afterwards  experienced 
almost  on  the  threshold  of  his  own  home.  For  as  the  train 
dashed  up  to  the  Waltham  station  that  day,  remembering  the 
warning  of  the  official  at  the  London  post-office  that  if  1  did 
not  reach  Waltham  before  noon,  I  might  possibly  6iid  tlie  In- 
spector absent,  I  sprang  out  at  once  and  demanded  of  one  of 
the  railway  officials  (who,  for  a  wonder,  proved  to  be  a  man 
of  quickness  and  intelligence),  whether  he  had  seen  Mr. 
TroUope  at  the  station  that  morning.  The  somewhat  vex- 
atious reply  was  :  "  Yes,  Mr.  TroUope  is  in  that  train,  just 
starting  for  Cambridge."  "  Show  me  in  which  carriage — 
quick  I"  He  did  move  quickly,  and  as  the  train  began  to 
get  into  motion  he  pointed  out  to  me  the  face  of  the  author, 
sitting  alone  on  one  seat  of  a  first-class  carriage,  while  a  dig- 
nified looking  man  of  legal  appearanco  occupied  the  other. 

"  What  thou  doest  do  quickly,"  is  an  axiom  very  applicable 
when  rash  things  are  to  be  done  at  all  ;  and  porh;ips  the 
sight  of  John  Owens  and  the  cosmopolitan  hand-bills 
had  made  the  American  just  then  peculiarly  strong  within 
me.  It  did  not  need  ten  seconds  to  ignore  the  forty  shillings 
fine  set  by  British  railway  rule  against  the  offence  of  enter- 
ing a  carriage  without  being  provided  with  a  ticket,  or 
springing  upon  a  carriage  when  in  motion  ;  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  introduction  to  secure  favorable  treatment,  in 
England,  went  out  of  my  mind  as  well.  In  far  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  relate  the  occurrence,  I  had  sprung  to  the 
handle  of  the  door  (the  train  already  in  pretty  rapid  mo- 
tion) discovered  that  the  door  was  not  locked,  swung  it  open 
and  myself  around  it  as  the  train  gathered  speed  and  dashed 
out  of  the  station,  and  with  a  fortunate  display  of  gym- 
nastic power  of  which  I  am  not  often  guilty,  drew  to  the 
door  behind  me  and  came  down  with  a  bump  upon  one  of  the 
seats,  but  happily  without  extinguishing  either  of  the  astoun- 
ded occupants.  I  say  "  astounded,"  and,  to  quote  Mr.  Mark 
Meddle,  "I  say  it  boldly  ;"  for  such  an  entrance,  to  a  quiet, 
routinish  man,  must  have  been  very  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
sudden  advent  of  an  exploding  bomb-shell  within  the  par- 
lor occupied  by  a  respectable  family. 

The  personal  appearance  of  the  novelist's  companion,  on 
that  occasion,  is   something    with  which  neither  writer   nor 
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reader   has  anything  to  do.     He  was  merely  Sir  Somehody 
Sometliinir,  Guvernor  of  one  of  the  coral   reefs   which   they 
call  Islands  in  the  West   Indies;  and   I   discovered  so  much 
in  a  few  minutes  of  unintroduced  conversation,  as  that  he  had 
been  a  rank  favorer  of  the  secessionists  during:    the  rebel- 
lion, and  that  he  had  no  idea  whatever  (July,  1865)  of  the  strug- 
gle being  ended.     But  of  the  novelist   himself,  albeit   I  am 
not  of  the    race  of  Jenkins  and  have  never    made  catalogue 
of  the  bedroom  furniture  of  any  distinguished  guest,  I   shall 
be  Inexcusable  by  the  whole  body  of  novel   readers   if  I  do 
not  say  a  word.     I   saw  in  Anthony  TroUope,  then,  an  incar- 
nate Englishman  of  fifty  to  fifty-fivo   or  possibly  a   little  be- 
yond  even  the  latter  age — ^rather  stout  and  of  medium  sta- 
ture— with  broad  genial  face   and   light   hazel  eyes — heavy 
full    beard   worn  short  and  rapidly  graying    though   most    at 
near  the  hair,  and  the  hair  of  brown,  displaying  the  same  ad- 
vance of  age — a  manner  at  first  a  little  brusque  and  haughty 
(as  is  the  case  with  most  Englishmen  of  position,  until   one 
has,  so  to  speak,"  cracked  the  crust,")  but  afterwards  of    the 
most  bluff,  hearty,  frank  kindness  and  interest.     And  there 
cannot  be  a  better  opportunity  than  the   present  to   say  that 
within  the  few  minutes  occupied  with  our  ride  to  Broxbuurne 
and  the  quarter  of  an  hour  of  waiting  at  the  little  station  there 
while  the  Cambridge  train  came   down,  the  novelist  accept- 
ed my  explanations  with  admirable   courtesy  ;   talked  of   the 
America  which  he  had  so  lately  visited  with  marked  interest 
and  appreciation,  though  candidly  handling  some  of  our  foi- 
bles ;    called  upon    the   Broxbourno   station-master,  introdu- 
ced his  bombshell  guest,  and  explained  away  the   awkward- 
ness of  the  "  forcible  entry"  and  "  no  ticket"  and  promised 
certain  kindnesses  on  his  return  to  London,  which   were   af- 
terwards  accorded    with   far  more    warmth   than   strangers 
often  find  them  amons  distinjxuished  authors  to  the  humbler 
members   of  their  guild,  even  on  this  side   of   the   Atlantic 
where  "  courtesy"  is  said  to  be  the  rule   instead  of   that  al- 
leged "  English  stiffness."     Perhaps  it  has   nothing   to   do 
with  the  "  green  lanes  of  raerrie   England,"  except  as  it  is 
certainly    a  green    spot  in  memory  and    has   to    do    with   a 
writer  who  describes  rurality  most  charmingly, — but  1  found 
even  more  of  that  absence  of  brusquerie   and  that  practical 
heartiness   of  manner,  in  the  only  other   English   author  of 
marked  eminence  with  whom   my  limited   stay  and  preoccu- 
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pation  in  London  enabled  me  to  come  into  contact.  My  for- 
tunate otlier  one  was  Charles  Reade,  unquestionably,  after 
Dickens,  the  first  of  living  English  novelists  of  the  day,  and 
to  whom  I  had,  happily,  not  even  the  necessity  of  an  intro- 
duction, having  for  years  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his  occa- 
sional correspondence.  But,  strangely  enough,  no  portrait 
of  him  had  ever  come  beyond  the  Atlantic  (a  fact  which  I 
found  accounted  for  by  the  yet  stranger  fact  that  he  had 
never  allowed  his  markedly  handsome  and  manly  face  to  be 
photographed,  and  that  he  had  only  once  ever  been  painted, 
in  a  jealously  preserved  little  miniature);  and  I  had,  conse- 
quently, the  face  and  not  the  heart  of  a  stranger  to  meet. 
And  yet  I  did  not  meet  even  a  strange  face,  after  all;  for  the 
handsome  and  courteous  little  lady  who  presides  over  tho 
destinies  of  the  pleasant  residence  on  St.  George's  Road,  in 
that  unimpeachable  district  of  South  Western  London 
known  as  "  South  Belgravia," — that  hundsome  a-nd  courteous 
little  lady,  duly  importuned  to  that  effect,  favored  me  with 
a  glance  at  the  miniature  while  the  subject  of  it  was  yet 
for  the  moment  engaged ;  and  so  at  last  I  met  a  facial  ac- 
quaintance whose  brief  description  will  be  quite  as  much  de- 
manded by  the  readers  and  hearers  of  "  Peg  Woffington."  the 
"Cloister  and  Hearth,"  "White  Lies,"  "Very  Hard  Cash," 
"Love  Me  Little,"  "  Never  too  Late  to  Mend,"  and  the  now 
prevalent  '-Griffith  Gaunt,"  as  even  that  of  Mr.  Trollope 
by  the  readers  of  "  The  Warden,"  "  Barchester  Towers," 
"  Orley  Farm,"  "  Belton  Estate,"  "  North  America,"  "  The 
Claverinsrs,"  and  the  "  Last  Chronicle  ofBarset." 

Charles  Reale,  when  met  fully  in  the  presence,  is  among 
the  finest  types  of  the  rare  blending  of  mental  and  physical 
to  be  met  with  to-day  on  either  side  of  the  cable-vexed  ocean. 
He  must  be  nearing  or  past  fifty,  and  yet,  with  reference  to 
his  preserved  youthfulness,  he  might  be  only  twenty-five. 
Very  little  short  of  six  feet  in  height,  and  stout  (not  in 
the  sense  of  fat,  but  powerful)  in  build,  with  the  slightest 
possible  dniop  at  the  shoulders,  and  an  affection  for  short 
sacks  which  makes  him  look  stouter  and  more  rural — there 
is  more  than  a  suspicion  of  the  athlete  in  him,  and  one  is  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  has  been  an  ardent  cricketer  (pre- 
cisely equivalent,  in  degree,  to  being  an  American  "  base- 
ball man.")  The  silky,  nut-brown  hair  is  beginning  to  thiu 
almost  to  baldness,  at  the  very  crown  ;  but  age  has  made  no 
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other  mnrk.  For  tlic  somewhat  massive  but  pleasantly- 
moulded  English  face,  with  brown  beard  on  the  square  chin 
and  a  slight  continuation  at  the  sides,  seems  to  have  no  line 
of  care  or  over-work,  spite  of  the  long  labor  which  the  brain 
behind  the  fine  brow  has  certainly  performed  ;  and  there  is 
an  almost  bovish  merriment  in  tlio  eye  (brown  or  blue — I  am 
not  certain  which)  which  joins  with  the  most  genial  of  voices 
fco  put  the  very  thought  of  time  out  of  the  qucbtion. 

How  many  literary  visitors  have  enjoyed,  first  and  last, 
the  hospitality  of  that  tastefully-appointed  dwelling  in  South 
Belgravia,  with  its  genial  faces,  and  those  other  faces,  by  Sir 
Thomas  and  Sir  Joshua  and  their  great  compeers,  that  look 
down  so  pleasantly  from  the  wails— and  of  that  other  house, 
only  less  perfect,  wliicli  preceded  it  in  May  Fair  !  And  liow 
many  pleasant  words  and  kind  offers,  if  his  manner  to  me  was 
any  index  to  the  usual,  Charles  Ileadc  must  have  distributed 
within  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  literary  life  I  Frank, 
hearty,  hospitable,  sometimes  irasciMe,  often  opinionated, 
not  seldom  vain,  most  thoroughly  English  and  yet  most  cos- 
mopolitan Charles  Reade  I — it  is  not  easy  to  forget  thee, 
even  in  long  absence,  in  any  aspect  ;  but  it  is  more  difficailt 
still,  to  forget  how  thou  didst  heap  pleasant  coals  of  fire  upon 
the  head  of  the  pronounced  fruit-lover  whom  thou  hadst  seen 
so  enjoying  himself  at  thy  table — by  dragging  him  one  day, 
with  gentle  force,  into  that  wilderness  of  fine  fruits  from  all 
the  world,  Covent  G-arden  Market,  and  there  standing  by, 
thyself  not  eating  the  while,  but  stuffing  hijii  with  so  many 
apricots  and  nectarines  and  peaches  and  French  plums  and 
pears,  and  tropical  melons,  that  thy  boyish,  succulent,  expan- 
sive nature  seemed  to  be  fitly  typified  in  the  act,  and  that  he 
has  never  since  been  quite  so  emphatically  "  satisfied"  with 
the  sweet  things  lovingly  kissed  by  the  sunshine  out  of  the 
teeming  earth  I 

]>ut  the  mention  of  the  Covent  Garden  fruits  brings  me 
back  to  that  place  from  which  I  should  perhaps  never  have 
wandered — at  least  in  narration  :  Broxbourne  and  VValiham. 
Fur  by-and-by  the  train  for  Cambridge  made  its  appearance, 
and  Anthony  Trollope  and  his  friend  Sir  Somebody  Some- 
thing whizzed  away.  Then  and  only  then  I  looked  olf  at 
Broxbournc  itself  and  became  aware  what  a  vis'on  of  loveli- 
ness had  been  for  the  moment  neglected.  It  was  only  to 
cross  the  railway  to  a  slight  knoll  lying  a  few  feet   beyond  it 
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from  the  station,  and   the  little  silver  Lea  lay  full  in  sight — 
if  that  term  can  properly  be  applieil  to  one  of  the  coyest  of 
streams,  glancing   in   and    out   between   its  emerald    sward- 
edged    banks,  and    the    willows    and    elms  and  beeches  and 
spire-like  Loiiibardy  poplars  that   overhung   it,  and   winding 
hither  and  thither  with  all  the  unthinking  cai'elessness  of  a 
truant  child  at  play.     A  mere  creek  in  size,  it  had  yet   that 
midland  beauty  of  full  banks  and  swelling   tide   circling  in 
ringed  eddies  that  caught  the  sunlight  in  a  new  phase  every 
moment,  sufficient  to  give  it  dignity  and  a  position  worthy  its 
sweet  name  ;  and  it  is  only  two  or  three  times  in  a   lifetime 
of  search  after  the  beautiful   in   nature,  that  the  mere  word 
'•  river"  has  recalled  more  of  delight  than   it   brings   to   me 
when  I  think  of  it  in  connection  with  the  Lea  at  Broxbourne. 
Then  the  Lea  was  not  all,  or  nearly  all.     For  over  on  the 
thither  side  was  a  cluster  of  old  buildings  with  the  glimmer 
of  a  swinging  sign-board  and  of  hostlers  moving  ;  and  a  lit- 
tle to  the  left,  on  a  shaded  lawn  that  seemed  at  the  distance 
to  be   little   else  than   piled  velvet,  I  caught  the  outline  of 
the  tables  of  another  tea-garden,  with  a  profusion  of  bright 
colors  surrounding  them,  on  hat  and  habit;  and  even  while 
I  looked  another  feature  came  to  the  knowledge  of  eye  and 
ear,  strangely  blending  the  Old  with  the  New,  and  complet- 
in"'  the  rural  aspect  of  the  place  and  the  hour.     I  stood  less 
than  twenty  feet  from  where   had   not  many  minutes  before 
whistled   and   panted   a  railway  engine,  and  where   another 
would  be  in  a  few  momenis  ;  and  yet,  as  if  in  very  defiance 
of  the  advancing  tide  of  rapid  novelty,  there  came  the  coach 
and  horn   of    the  old  mail-days  when  the  Tally-ho  and  the 
Highflyer  were  reckoned  little  less  speedy  than  the  light- 
ning. 

Across  the  railway,  a  hundred  or  two  of  yards  below,  and 
over  a  ridge  from  which  the  road  swept  down   to  the  tea- 
gardens,  broke  a  passenger-van  ;  lumbering,  cumbrous,  dark- 
colored,  unornameutcd  ;  compounded  of  the  straight  stage- 
coach  and    the  Long   Island   market-wagon  ;  crowded  with 
people  of  both  sexes,  alike  with;.i  and  on  the  roof;  white, 
yellow,  red    and   pink   ribbons   flattering  in  such   profusion 
that  they  litoraily  dazzled  the  eyes,  and  arms  waving  as   if 
they  hail  caught  the  silken  flutter;   the  driver,  on  his  high 
box,  roun.l-hatted    and    box-coated,  cracking   his  long   whip 
and  tooling   his  four-iu-hand,  as    they  dashed    into  a  gallop 
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down  the  hill  ;  and  balancing  him  on  the  other  end,  the 
guard,  brass  horn  in  hand  and  tooting  away,  with  a  moderate 
compass  but  merrily,  a  "  tra-li-ra-la  !"  that  rung  out  over  the 
little  river,  the  straggling  town  and  the  tea-gardens,  with  the 
compelling  and  irresistable  vivacity  of  the  bugle  sounding  a 
cavalry  charge.  Then  the  ribbon-bedecked  lads  and  lasses 
began  to  add  shouting  to  the  waving  of  arms  ;  and  the  ex- 
hilaration of  the  scene  became  nearly  complete  as  another 
and  yet  another  van  broke  over  the  hill  and  came  down  with 
the  same  accessories  of  vivacious  sound  and  universal  mo- 
tion. I  think  that  if  there  is  one  blending  of  siirht  and 
sound  in  all  P]ngland,  peculiarly  distinguishing  it  from  tlie 
Land  of  the  West  with  which  I  had  been  all  my  life  familiar, 
that  I  should  have  been  most  sorry  to  lose  of  all  that  met 
eye  and  ear. — that  regrei  would  have  been  found  in  losing 
those  moments  at  Broxbourne,  with  the  silver  and  shaded 
Lea,  the  old  tea-gardens,  the  vans  with  their  ribbons  and 
wild  music,  and  in  the  back-ground,  beyond  the  river,  the 
yellowed  harvest-fields  softening  away  south-eastward  into 
the  lovely  rolling  Essex  hills,  where  yet  the  most  conspicu- 
ous feature  seemed  to  be  the  shade-trees  and  the  green- 
hedged  lanes. 

I  went  back  to  Waltham,  half  an  hour  later,  and  turned 
down  the  cross-street  from  the  station,  which  loungers  there 
pointed  out  to  me  as  the  way  to  Waltham  Cross  and  Walt- 
ham  House  (the  latter,  Anthony  Trollope's  residence).  And 
yet  the  "  street"  was  virtually  a  "road,"  for  a  hedge  bor- 
dered it  on  either  side  and  there  was  even  a  pink  blossom 
or  two  putting  out  so  early  among  the  dark  green  of  the 
haws.  A  gate-closed  by-road  turned  away  into  the  fields 
and  more  shade  ;  and  another  rustic  stile  touched  me  with 
its  suorcestions  of  rural  love-making.  And  I  think  that 
something  else  than  the  heat  of  the  day  movea  me  to  sit 
down  under  the  hedge  and  put  my  ear  to  the  ground  and  lis- 
ten to  the  chirping  of  the  insects  in  the  grass,  and  half  fancy 
that  I  was  a  stroller  (and  was  I  not  a  stroller,  indeed  ?)  res  - 
ing  there  under  sufferance  and  waiting  till  charity  relieved 
me  or  arrogance  drove  me  away.  It  would  not  be  so  hard  a 
lot,  1  thought,  even  to  be  a  "  tramp,"  under  the  hedges  of 
Essex,  as  1  had  known  it  to  be,  holding  a  less  humble  place, 
farther  away  from  Nature  and  God's  softly-tempered  sun- 
shine ! 
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I  must  have  nearly  or  quite  slept.  No  matter.  After  a 
time  the  "  hedge-sickness"  relaxed  its  force,  and  I  went  on 
to  the  corner  and  to  Waltham  Cross — the  name  covering 
both  the  Cross  itself  and  the  old  village  clustering  about  it. 
An  old,  old  village,  indeed,  most  of  the  houses  small  and 
unpretentious,  but  many  flowers  and  climbing  vines  and  un- 
usual tidiness  making  the  humble  age  seem  lovely.  And 
at  the  corner  stood  the  Cross — one  of  the  objects  of  my  pil- 
grimage to  Waltham.  A  six-sided  erection,  in  elaborately 
sciilptured  stone  and  with  much  grace  in  the  figures  studding 
it,  and  still  surmounted  by  the  cross  which  gave  it  name  (as 
so'me  of  the  others  of  the  line  are  not)  stood  the  monument 
of  the  widowed  love  of  the  First  Edward  for  that  good  queen 
Eleanor  who  had  shared  his  bed  and  his  kingly  dangers  so 
louf  and  so  well.  The  very  cross  upon  which  I  looked  (some 
of  the  non-historical  need  to  be  told,  and  others  reminded) 
had  been  erected  there  by  Edward,  so  long  back  as  1291, 
with  stone  brought  from  Caen  in  Normandy,  as  one  of  the 
commemorations  of  the  spots  where  the  body  rested  on  its 
way  from  Lincolnshire  to  London.  It  must  have  been  a  te- 
dious journey,  very  unlike  the  progresses,  even  funereal 
ones,  of  this  day,  when  a  special  train  sweeps  body  and 
mourners  over  a  whole  land  in  a  few  hours  ;  for  no  less  than 
nine  crosses  seem  to  have  been  set  up,  to  mark  the  places  of 
ni"-htly  teot  of  a  body  so  sacred— at  Lincoln,  Northampton, 
Stony  Stratford,  Woburn,  Dunstable,  St.  Albans,  Waltham, 
Cheap  (Cheapside)  and  Charing  (Charing  Cross)— the  latter 
name  said  to  be  (though  doubtfully)  derived  from  an  excla- 
mation of  the  bereaved  king  as  they  had  approached  so  near 
to  the  burial  at  Westminster  ;  "  Chere  reine  .'"  (good  or  dear 
queen).  Only  two  remain — those  at  Northampton  and  Walt- 
ham ;  the  other  seven  having  fallen  one  by  one,  and  the 
noblest  of  all,  that  at  Charing  Cross,  having  been  economi- 
cally (as  well  as  spitefully)  pulled  down  by  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  stones  used  for  a  part  of  the  street-pavement 
before  the  palace  of  Whitehall  I 

But  Waltham  Cross  still  survives  (is  there  not  life  in 
memorial  stone  ?)  and  long  may  it  do  so,  to  mark  one  of  the 
noblest  tributes  paid  by  one  of  the  kingliest  of  kings  (even 
if  he  was  a  tyrant)  to  one  of  the  truest  of  loving  women  ! 
There  it  stands,  to-day,  the  yellow  stones  of  its  rich  sculp- 
tures dinged  and  darkened  by  time  and  storm,  but  the  elab- 
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orate  royal  and  saintly  figures  wonderfully  well  preserved  ; 
and  there  could  not  be  a  more  appropriate  scttino'  for  the 
antique  gem  than  the  old  town  with  its  brown  houses  and 
perfect  wealth  of  shade. 

Walthara  Cross,  however,  was  not  the  only  rare  antiquity 
in  the  immediale  neighborhood  ;  for  standing  there  I  heard  ■ 
the  ringing  of  stage-horns  again,  and  looking  across  the  ^' 
street  I  saw  two  or  three  more  of  those  lumbering  passenger- 
vans,  alive,  like  the  others,  with  rural  youth  and  jollity  in 
both  sexes,  packed  within  and  without,  holiday-attired,  and 
fluttering  ribbons  surrounding  every  hat — stopping  in  front 
of  an  old  hostel  to  do  something  more,  as  it  seemed,  than 
merely  "  water  the  horses."  "  What  is  all  this  1"  1  asked 
one  of  the  more  intelligent-looking  towns-people  passing 
by.  "  Oh,  don't  you  know  ?  it  is  the  Foresters' Day,  and 
they  are  all  going  down  to  the  Eye  House,  on  the  Lea,  three 
or  four  miles  below."  IIow  much  of  olden  En"-land  rancr  in 
his  simple  words,  even  as  it  showed  before  me  in  those  vans 
and  fluttering  ribbons!  "The  Foresters" — names  that 
seemed  to  recall  Robin  Hood  again  ;  and  "  going  down  to 
the  Rye  House" — what  a  recollection  it  brought  of  1G81  and 
the  "  Rye  House  Plot"  connected  with  the  half-ruined 
old  building  n  ar  which  they  were  to  gather — the  plot  to 
defend  Protestant  England  against  Popery  by  murdering 
both  Charles  the  Second  and  his  brother  James  Duke  of 
York  (afterwards  James  the  Second),  by  firing  on  them  from 
the  building  as  they  passed  in  one  of  the  royal  progresses, 
a  plot  which  cost  the  lives  of  Russell  and  Essex  and  Sid- 
ney and  many  scores  of  meaner  men,  besides  giving  excuse 
for  some  of  those  additional  oppressions  which  unpopularized 
Charles  and   dethroned  James. 

And  neither  the  sitrhts  nor  the  su!r";estions  of  a^c,  of  that 
favored  spot,  were  yet  exhausted.  For  the  swinging  sign  of 
the  old  low-roofed  stone  building  at  which  the  Foresters  had 
been  "  watering,"  (more  or  less)  caught  my  attention,  and  I 
read  of  an  antiquity  in  tavern-keeping,  far  beyond  what  the 
brin,i;ing  back  of  the  Boar's  Head  Inn  or  the  Globe  would 
have  been.  The  device  on  the  sign  was  four  swans,  not 
more  awkwardly  painted  than  is  usual  for  the  productions  of 
rural  Dick  Tintos  ;  and  the  le'j;end  read  :  "  Ye  Olde  Fdure 
Swannes  Hostelrie — 1260."  It  was  the  boast  of  Waltham, 
as  I  afterwards   learned,  that   for    more   than   six   hundred 
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years,  beer  had  never  ceased  running  from  the  tap  of  that 
Metliusaleh  of  inns,  so  that  the  very  bearers  who  had  just 
set  down  the  body  of  Queen  Eleanor,  in  1201,  might  have 
passed  within  those  massive  stone  walls  to  refresh  their 
thirsty  palates.  I  stepped  across  the  road  and  looked  with- 
in sitting-room  and  tap-room.  The  one  was  low-ceilinged 
and  coarsely  painted  but  seemed  to  bear  suggestions  nf  very 
old  homely  comfort  :  at  the  dingy  bar  of  the  other  the  For- 
esters were  drinking,  as  I  could  sec  through  the  grime 
which  had  gathered  over  room  and  appointments  with  the 
flight  of  ages,  and  that  mist  of  imagination  which  the  mind 
insensibly  wove  around  it.  I  think  that  for  the  moment  and 
looking  upon  that  antique  dispensary  of  beer,  I  lost  a  little 
of  the  reverence  with  which  I  had  the  moment  before  been 
regarding  the  Cross  of  the  "  good  queen  ;"  for  when  obscrv- 
incr  the  monuments  of  Westminster,  and  again  at  that  Cross, 
[  had  been  fancying  that  perhaps  Tim3  spared  them  a  little 
on  account  of  tlicir  grandeur  of  conception  or  holiness  of 
purpose  :  but  to  what  did  such  an  argument  amount  in  the 
presence  of  a  six-hundred  years-preserved  bccr-tap  ? 

It  was  only  a  hundred  or  two  of  yards  down  the  wide 
rural  street  from  the  Cross  and  the  corner,  and  I  stood  at 
the  gate  of  Waltbam  House.  There  was  no  porter's-lodge, 
and  the  great  gate  stood  open  between  the  massive  trees 
which  flaiiiccd  and  overhung  it  Within  and  at  the  back  of  a 
small  quadrangle  with  circled  ends,  the  house  revealed  itself 
— a  huge  square  building,  piazzaed,  with  lut  striking  archi- 
tectural pretensions,  but  showing  the  early  marks  of  age  and 
abundant  proofs  that  the  resident  possessed  fortune  and  in- 
herited taste, — while  the  centre  of  the  quadrangle  was  filled 
with  a  circular  bed  of  rare  and  elaborately-arranged  flowers, 
winding  around  vrhich  ran  the  two  paths  meeting  in  one  at 
the  front  door.  At  the  close  wall  on  one  side  of  the  quad- 
rangle a  gardener  was  busy  nailing  up  peach  and  apricot 
trees,  in  that  peculiar  sprawl  which  they  need  to  acquire 
against  some  tight  supporting  substance  with  an  expostire  to 
the  noonday  sun,  before  the  moderate  heat  of  Eui'land  will 
ripen  those  delicate  fruits.  A  communicative,  gentlemanly 
gardener,  who,  as  I  strolled  in,  paused  from  his  work  to  bid 
me  "  good  day  !"  and  who  evidently  seemed  to  have  the 
present  as  wull  as  the  feudal  honor  of  Waltham  FIouso  ut 
heart.     A  gardener  who  showed  me  (so  far  as  I  could  learn 
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them  in  a  few  minutes)  the  whole  art  and  mystery  of  train- 
ing up  the  trees,  talked  of  American  poaches  as  if  he  had 
eaten  them,  and  "  wished  that  they  would  ripen  in  England 
as  naturally  and  as  juicily  as  in  America."  Who  gave  me, 
too,  the  flowers  that  I  needed  to  send  home  to  the  determined 
little  lady  and  other  friends ;  who  showed  me  through 
charming  grounds  where  shade  and  lawn  matched  each  other 
in  beauty,  and  kitchen-gardens  that  might  have  been  taken 
bodily  from  Long  Island,  so  home-like  were  all  the  plants 
and  vegetables  growing  there,  and  through  extensive  con- 
servatories where  tropical  fruits  and  tlie  more  delicate 
flowers  kept  sweet  companionship  with  each  other  ;  and  who 
then  very  kindly  made  a  porter  of  himself,  showed  me  into 
the  cool  reception-room,  and  carried  my  card  to  "Madame." 

Jenkins  is  absent,  and  must  be  absent,  again.  I  have  no 
close  picture  to  draw  of  the  sweet  girl  of  thirteen  or  four- 
teen  who  fiist  came  to  me,  slight,  delicate-looking,  and  evi- 
dently high  blooded  as  one  of  her  native  race-horses,  and 
•who  spoke  so  neatly  and  affectionately  of  "  my  uncle"  and 
"  my  aunt"  that  I  soon  set  her  down  as  holding  the  position 
of  dear  child  to  the  childless.  Nor  of  the  tall,  dignified 
lady  with  hair  graying  so  gracefully,  approaching  fifcy,  and 
with  manners  as  courteous  as  they  were  precise,  who  joined 
in  soon  after  and  gave  me  that  welcome  of  the  transient  vis- 
itor which  not  all  the  ladies  of  England  (or  of  any  other 
land)  accord  to  a  dusty  stranger  who  introduces  himself  with 
a  printed  card,  through  the  garden  and  the  gardener!  Who 
conversed  of  America,  too,  with  th«  same  clear  recollection 
of  the  late  visit  which  her  husband  had  shown,  but  with  (let 
the  truth  be  told  even  of  the  accomplished  lady  of  Waltham 
House)  not  quite  the  same  good-kumor  under  the  assaults  of 
the  American  press,  just  then  rampant  against  everything 
English,  in  the  first  arrogance  of  a  great  victory. 

A  very  gem  in  the  severe  perfection  of  its  appointments 
— that  drawing-room  looking  out  on  the  lawn  and  affording 
glimpses  of  the  distant  Essex  hills  through  its  plentiful  glass. 
Few  objects  of  art,  but  those  of  rare  cost  and  luxury — wealth 
and  taste  plainly  visible,  with  a  little  shade  oi  nicety  to  sug- 
gest that  the  presence  of  many  troublesome  children  had 
never  disarranged  while  it  softened  everything.  Such  a 
home,  blended  of  the  feudal  old  and  the  convenient  modern, 
as  not  even  many  of  the  novelists  of  England  can   boast — 
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something  upon  which,  as  a  whole,  I  look  back  with  a  long- 
ing thought  that  has  in  it  no  touch  of  either  envy  or  covet- 
ousness,  and  which  1  certainly  pray  that  the  Master  of 
AValtham  and  his  lady  may  be  spared  to  enjoy  through  many 
long  and  happy  years. 

There  was  once  a  commander  who,  court-martialed  for  fail- 
in"-  to  fire  a  salute  from  a  certain  fort  on  the  coming  of  a 
great  magnate,  offered  twenty  eight  reasons  for  his  neglect 
— the  first  being  that  "  he  had  no  powder."  Tradition  says 
that  the  remaining  twenty-seven  were  excused  by  the  court. 
I  mi ("ht  offer  the  same   number  of  excuses   fur    not  having 

O  cj 

crowned  that  red-letter  day  of  English  rurality  and  mediae- 
val recollection  by  a  visit  to  Waltham  Abbey,  lying  so  near 
me  then,  and  said  to  be  a  ruin  of  marked  interest.  I  might 
say  that  "  I  was  obliged  to  hurry  back  to  London,  to  keep  an 
appointment" — -that  "  I  was  worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the 
day" — that  "  I  meant  to  visit  it  on  another  occasion,"  etc. 
But  the  true  first  of  all  my  twenty-eight  reasons,  is  the  dis- 
graceful fact  that  until  days  afterward  I  had  reaWy  forgottcti 
its  existence  !  And  the  regret  is  no  common  one,  that  1  thus 
missed  standing  among  the  ruins  of  one  of  the  oldest  relig- 
ious houses  in  Enijland — another  of  the  blunders  of  a  blunder- 
ing  life!  But  the  day  does  not  cease,  in  memory,  to  be  one 
of  the  sunniest  and  most  memorable  of  all  my  sunny  days 
within  the  "  four  seas  that  girt  Britain  ;"  and  through  it  all 
those  green-hedged  lanes  of  Essex  vie  with  both  literary 
fame  and  historical  remain,  in  exciting  the  interest  of  recol- 
lection. 

One  more  glimpse,  and  I  have  done.  No  matter  at  which 
of  the  London  Clubs  I  was  spending — I  began  to  say  the 
evening,  but  should  say  the  night — under  chaperonage  some- 
what too  distinguished  for  the  object  of  it.  Enough  that  brains 
were  there,  albeit  principally  developed  in  those  who  have 
yet  to  make  their  mark  in  English  literature,  and  in  those  of 
older  years  who  have  made  that  mark,  but  in  the  less  cos- 
mopolitan celebrity  of  the  newspaper.  Young  England,  not 
a  little  ;  old  England,  a  spice  ;  letters,  the  army  and  navy, 
the  world  of  art,  and  a  dash  of  Sackville  street  and  the  Al- 
bany. It  was  perhaps  an  hour  and  a  half  after  midnight,  but 
(as  would  scarcely  have  been  the  case  among  a  correspond- 
ing class  in  New  York  or  Philadclphi.i)  the  '  feast  of  reason" 
had   not  materially  degenerated  to   that  "  flow  of  soul"  be- 
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lioveJ  to  emanate  from  the  cliampagne-bottle  and  the  punch- 
bowl. 

Literature  had  been  the  topic,  and  American  and  English 
literature  had  naturally  come  into  insensible  comparision, 
throuiih  the  presence  uf  other  (nnd  better  known)  A'.uericans 
than  myself.  Perhaps  it  was  with  a  little  dash  of  impudence 
as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  national  pride,  that  I  char- 
acterized a  certain  late  American  poem  as  superior  in  all  the 
elements  of  true  poetry  to  anything  that  Enj^land  had  pro- 
duced in  a  decade  :  and  there  were  not  a  few  stares  and 
shrugs  and  "  God  bless  my  soul  I"  's,  even  among  those  ex- 
ceedingly well-bred  people,  as  I  felt  myself  called  upon  to 
recite  a  few  of  the  lines  from  l^enjamin  F.Taylor's  weird 
and  wonderful  "  Lesson  of  the  Skylark." 

"  And  I  hold  in  my  hand  that  wonder — a  book  with  a  single  psalm, 
That  would  not  brun  the  hollow  of  a  woman's  loving  palm ; 
And    the  l^n'ic   was  brown-breasted,  and  the  lids  of   the  book 

were  wings, 
And  the  bird  was  an  English  skylark,  and  the  feeblest  of  God's 

things, 
Tliat  had  tUUcn  out  of  the  azure  like  a  mote  from  a  mighty  eye, 
And  had  shared  the  fate  of  the  sparrow,  for  the  Father  saw  him 

die. 
Oh,  bravest  bird  of  Britain — a  little  ounce  of  death  ! 
Oh,  song  born  out  of  heaven — a  clod  without  a  breath  1" 

"  Bravo  !"  and  "  magnificent  I"  said  more  than  one  voice  ; 
but  I  was  not  too  obtuse  to  perceive  that  neither  the  reciter 
nor  yet  alone  the  poet  wos  receiving  the  highest  meed  of 
praise  :  the  Britisli  nationaUty  of  the  apotheosized  bird  was 
very  materially  at  the  bottom  of  the  applause.  But  some- 
thing else  came,  directly,  of  much  more  consequence  to  my 
own  personal  purposes.  "  By  the  way — you  have  not  yet 
heard  an  English  skylark  ?"  asked  one  of  the  guests,  whose 
name  could  be  more  easily  found  in  Burke's  Baronetage 
than  his  paternal  thousands  at  the  bank.  "  No — I  have  not 
even  hoped  fjr  that  pleasure,  for  two  reasons  :  one,  that  I 
do  not  know  where  to  find  one  ;  and  the  other,  that  I  hate 
getting  up  very  early  in  the  morning."  "  Humph  I  well, 
when  you  are  up  you  can  stay  up,  can  you  not  ?"  "  With 
the  veriest  night-hawk  living!"  "Then,  by  Creoi'ge,  you 
shall  hear  the  skylark  if  there  is  one  to  be  found,  and  I 
think  there  is,  in  the  meadows  of  Kent  I  And  besides,  a 
little  draught  of  very  early  morning  air  will  answer  instead 
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of  soda-water.  My  cab  is  at  the  door  and"  [pulling  out  his 
wa'ch]  "  it  is  nearly  two.  The  day  will  break  in  an  hour. 
Come  along,  and  any  two  of  you  other  wretches  who  believe 
in  displaying  British  institutions,  you  know — come  along, 
too,  and  don't  make  a  display  of  yourselves  to  policeman  Z 
8796,  who  stands  at  the  corner,  by  tumbling  down  the 
steps!" 

Five  minutes  (without  any  such  accident)  saw  the  four  of 
us  in  the  handsome  four-wheeler  with  its  pair  of  high-step 
ping  grays  and  coachman  erect  as  a  pump-bolt ;  and  away 
we  whirled  through  the  yet  dusky  and  silent  streets  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Hyde  Park,  and  so  down  south-westward  by 
Turnham  Green  and  Hounslow,  my  little  geographical  know- 
ledge of  the  suburbs  sadly  addled,  and  not  much  to  be  had 
in  the  way  of  information  from  my  companions  of  that  pe- 
culiar "  larking"  expedition, — until  after  a  drive  which  must 
have  covered  some  fifteen  miles,  though  done  within  an  hour, 
we  drew  up  in  the  coming  dawn  beside  a  wide  reach  of 
meadow  land  that  had  the  Thames  glistening  beyond  it — 
precisely  where,  I  have  no  idea  ;  but  we  had  crossed  under 
an  arch  of  the  South-Western  Railway  not  long  before,  and 
I  have  an  impression  that  the  place  must  have  been  some- 
where between  Chertsey  Mead  and  VValton-on-Thames. 

Over  the  distant  hills  eastward  and  beyond  the  Thames 
the  gray  dawn  was  rapidly  chsnging  to  gold  as  the  coming 
sun  threw  up  its  first -rays  on  the  delicate  morning  mist; 
and  beneath  the  broadening  light  the  distant  villas  and 
farmsteads  glimmered  pleasantly  to  the  eye,  while  for  once 
the  "  fadeless  green"  of  the  whole  landscape  was  toned  with 
gray,  as  became  the  young  modesty  of  early  morning.  It 
was  England  opening  its  eyes  and  stretching  its  arms  in  the 
first  yawn  ;  and  omens  of  the  awakening  could  be  heard  in 
the  crowing  of  cocks  from  some  of  the  distant  farmsteads, 
and  a  halloo  that  came  over  the  river,  no  doubt  from  somo 
distant  dairyman, — and  seen  and  heard  in  the  clanking  pas- 
sage along  the  road  of  a  cart  with  its  slow  team  and  smock- 
frocked  driver  with  a  dreadful  whistle,  apparently  bent  on 
some  errand  in  no  hurry  for  accomplishment.  The  "  green 
lanes  of  Meirie  England"  were  before  me  in  a  new  aspect 
then,  as  they  might  not  have  been  under  any  other  circum- 
stances than  those  into  which  I  had  chanced  to  be  thrown — 
the  aspect  of  early,  beautiful  dawn,  as  opposed  to  and  con- 
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trasted  \Yith  tlie  fuller,  warmer  light  of  noon  and  the  sadder 
hues  of  evening.  I  have  looked  upon  such  a  scene  in  my 
own  land,  many  a  time,  and  no  doubt  breathed  air  as  deli- 
cious ;  but  whether  from  the  force  of  novelty  or  otherwise, 
there  is  something  in  the  remembrance  of  the  broadening 
flush  of  dawn  and  sunrise  over  that  beautiful  (md Ji?iishedl// 
beautiful)  landscape,  and  of  the  very  aroma  of  the  eternal 
hills  which  I  appeared  to  be  breathing  from  the  breezy  river 
and  the  flower-dotted  meads,  that  seems  to  come  back  to  the 
senses  like  a  perpetual  benediction.  Only  ouce  before,  in 
England,  had  I  known  air  so  ravishing — that  instance  already 
mentioned,  in  the  balm  breath  of  evening,  between  Windsor 
Castle  and  Virginia  Water. 

But  the  lark  (except  of  the  kind  it  already  contained)  was 
not  very  likely  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  Baronet's  cab  ; 
and  at  a  hint    from    the  patron   we    alighted,    forced    the 
hedge,  and  sprang  down  into  the  meadow,  where  the  unrisen 
dew    was    certainly    not   congenial    to   patent-leathers,  and 
where,  at  that  hour,  we  were   all   in   some  danger  of  being 
regarded  as  trespassers  if  not  as  poachers.     Nothing  of  the 
bird  species  was  kind  enough  to  make  its  appearance,  visibly 
or   vocally,  for  a  considerable   period;  and   an   appreciable 
amount  of  moving  about  among  the  wet  grass  was  a  natural 
result,  followed   by  the  remark  of  one  of   the  company  that 
"  he   did   not  believe    there   had  ever   been  a  lark   in   (hat 
meadow,  since  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh,"     The  patron, 
however,  thought  differently,  and  gave  force  to  his  faith  by 
asserting    that  "  there    were    more    larks    in    that    meadow, 
always,  than  cranks  in  his  [the  other's]   cranium  I"     And  it 
was   only  a  moment  after,  when  "  Hush  !  hark  !  there    she 
goes  !"  made  an  attempt  to  stop   me  in  some  (of  course  un- 
seasonable   and    imprudent)    extended    remarks.      But   the 
warning  came  too  late  :  if  there  had  been  a  whirr,  as  they 
said,  and  if  the  last  trill  was  yet  ringing  in  the  upper  air,  I 
had  managed  to  "overcrow"  both  as  well  as  to  see  nothing. 
Prudently,  then,  I  resolved  to  be  silent,  if  never  so  tempt- 
ing an  opportunity  should  come  for  delivering  an  impromptu 
stump-speech   (my  constitutional  failing).     And   I   was   re- 
warded^ for   my  Spartan  virtue,  much  sooner   than   Spartan 
virtue   is   often   rewarded.     Only  a  moment  later,  when  no 
one    of    the   party   was   uttering   a  sound,  some  twenty  or 
thirty  feet  from  us  and  immediately  in  front  (sunward)  there 
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was  a  slight  whirr  not  much  louder  than  the  fluttering  of  a 
young  bird  in  the  nest — ibllowed  by  a  little  chirp  that  began 
to  be  a  trill  as  it  ascended.  The  body  from  which  it  came 
was  so  small  that  it  only  seemed  a  pellet,  and  no  idea  could 
be  formed  of  its  appearance  as  it  shot  skyward  almost  per- 
pendicularly. But  if  the  eye  caught  little  or  nothing,  the 
ear  had  that  crowning  rapture  for  which  it  had  long  waited. 
No  words  can  quite  describe  it,  as  to  its  place  among  bird- 
songs.  It  did  not  seem,  after  the  first  instant,  to  be  chirped, 
but  literally  poured  out — flowing  like  a  stream  of  tiny  mel- 
ody. Sometimes,  in  a  happy  moment,  the  robin  or  the 
untrained  canary  will  utter  something  capable  of  giving  a 
reminder  of  it ;  sometimes,  beside  a  meadow-stream,  the 
bobolink  will  drop  some  notes  of  the  same  slight  continuous 
"  linked  sweetness  ;"  sometimes  that  purest  of  American 
songsters,  the  brown-thrush,  will  rise  to  the  same  key  and 
with  yet  more  continuity  in  the  trill.  But  the  song  of  the 
sky-lark  would  be  comparatively  insignificant  if  heard  at 
the  ordinary  bird-song  level  :  it  is  as  it  fades  away  and  yet 
retains  its  trenchant  quality  in  the  far  upper  air,  that  the 
admiration  grows  to  wonder  and  that  wonder  to  something 
approaching  adoration.  Higher,  higher,  higher,  it  ascended, 
the  strained  eyes  still  looking  up  towards  it  from  the  throv.-n- 
back  heads,  and  the  strained  ear  listening  as  it  sometimes 
listens  for  the  last  vibration  of  an  organ  dimiftuendo,  with 
an  indefinable  impression  that  when  it  ceases  something  will 
be  gone  out  from  the  life  of  the  hearer  I  Higher,  higher, 
still  higher,  and  yet  within  hearing — sweeter,  fainter,  and 
yet  more  joyous  as  the  very  gates  of  morning  may  have  been 
approached  in  the  bold  upward  flight — where  indeed  wert 
thou,  oh  Enf'lisli  sky-lark,  when  the  last  faint  tinkle  of  thy 
bird-soul,  poured  out  in  dropping,  rippling  melody  died  away 
upon  the  fainting  sense,  and  when  we  all  drew  breath  once 
more  and  returned  to  that  lower  earth  from  which  thou 
hadst  so  nearly  carried  us  to  thine  own  blue  heaven  I 

There  have  been  people  (and  I  found  them  within  six 
hours  thereafter)  bold  enough  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  sky- 
lark within  twenty  miles  of  London  in  any  direction — that 
the  only  "  lark"  was  in  taking  an  unsophisticated  Yankee 
out  to  an  English  meadow,  and  "  selling"  him  there  with  tho^ 
crowing  of  some  distant  barn-yard  fowl,  and  the  pretence  ot 
a  whirr  and  a  bird  flying  upward.     Well,  let  them  say  so, 
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and  tliey  will !  quite  enough  (though  far  from  long  enough). 
I  saw  and  heard  the  English  sky-lark,  the  memory  of  whose 
greeting  to  dawn  and  sunrise  in  the  lar  upper  air  will  lin- 
ger while  a  thouglit  of  musical  sound  remains — making  that 
peculiar  recollection  of  the  "  green  lanes  of  Merrie  England" 
the  sweetest  as  the  last.  And  that  my  companions  of  that 
morning  saw  and  heard  the  little  vocal  miracle,  has  its  best 
proof  in  the  fact  that  they  allowed  me  to  repeat  the  whole  of 
the  "  Lesson  of  the  Sky-lark,"  on  the  way  back  to  London, 
without  either  laughing  or  "  chaffing" — perceptibly  ! 

They  might  have  done  both,  perhaps,  could  they  have  im- 
agined a  far  humbler  rhyme  which  had  been  shaping  itself 
since  ray  first  glimpse  of  an  English  landscape,  but  which 
only  assumed  full  proportion  in  that  flush  of  rural  dawn,  and 
acquired  the  name  of 


THE  BLADES  OF  ENGLAND'S  GLORY. 

They  do  not  hang  in  AVindsor, 

Nor  cluster  in  the  Tower, 
Redflushed  with  recollections 

Of  battle's  shuddering  hour; 
They  have  not  struck  at  Acre 

Or  gleamed  at  Waterloo  : 
They  have  ouly  looked  up  at  the  noonday  sun 

And  drunk  the  morning  dew. 


The  blades  of  England's  glory,  _ 

Sprung  from  her  generous  soil — 
Not  nurtured  with  the  hero's  blood, 

But  niu-sed  by  manly  toil ! — 
St.  George's  Cross  may  waver 

And  lose  its  scarlet  sheen  ; 
But  there's  nothing  can  dim  the  emerald  flash 

Of  "  England's  fadeless  green." 


A  math  of  deep-piled  velvet, 

I  tread  that  matted  sod, 
And  think  so  rich  a  carpet 

No  emperor  ever  trod; 
And  lonelj',  faint  anrl  weary, 

Could  I  but  choose  my  rest — 
How  I'd  lay  my  cheek  on  the  cool,  green  leaves. 
As  on  my  mother's  breast ! 
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On  hill  and  plain  and  meadow 

Slill  spring  they,  fresh  and  strong  !— 
The  wealtli  that  feeds  lier  millions— 

Her  worthiest  theme  of  song  ! 
And  kiss  they  the  feet  of  maidens 

That  bend  them  as  they  pass  : 
For  the  blade  that  will  conquer  and  rule  the  world 

Is  the  tiny  blade  of  grass ! 


TV. 

OLD  THINGS  AROUND  LONDON,  WITH  A  GLANCE 

AT  CHESTER. 

Passengers  for  Liverpool,  from  the  New  World,  as  is  well 
known,  first  see  tlie  Welsh  mountains,  of  all  the  island  of 
Great  Britain.  And  when  I  caught  my  first  j^limpse  of  the 
windmills  on  the  tops  of  the  Welsh  hills,  and  the  snug  farm- 
houses and  broad,  green  fields  of  the  Welsh  farmers,  and  the 
long,  blue  line  of  the  mountains  rising  far  behind  them,  run- 
ning' up  from  Queenstown  to  Liverpool,  by  Hobhead,  I 
thought  at  once  of  Scott's  novel  of  "  The  Betrothed, "and 
the  thousand  and  one  other  stories  in  which  the  stout  old  De 
Lacys,  Constables  of  Chester,  are  always  found  beating  back 
the  attacks  of  the  wild  barbarians  from  those  very  Welsh 
mountains  ;  and  Chester  became  my  first  goal  of  pilgrimage 
in  search  of  the  antique  in  England. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  that  necessary  acquaintance  duly 
made  between  English  ground  and  my  American  foot,  I 
found  myself  in  the  old  city  and  riding  up  to  the  cathedral. 
Among  donkoy-carts  filled  with  every  description  ofvenda- 
bles,  with  donkeys  not  much  larger  than  ordinary  house- 
dogs, driven  by  men  and  women  who  might  have  stepped 
bodily  out  from  some  rural  picture  of  four  hundred  years 
ago,  so  oddly  old  and  countryfied  were  they  in  every  detail 
of  dress  and  demeanor.  Up  little,  narrow,  crooked,  half- 
paved  streets,  almost  all  the  houses  gable-end  to  view,  and 
more  than  half  of  them  having  the  lower  stories  formed  of 
pillared  colonnades,  the  upper  stories  overhanging  and  closed 
as  in  ordinary  building,  and  nearly  all  the  trade  of  the  town 
carried  on  beneath  those  oddly-constructed  porticos.  Under 
a  wide,  massive,  crumbling  stone  arch,  extending  quite  across 
one  of  the  main  streets,  and  of  which  four — the  Northgate, 
Watergate,    Foregate    (or   Eastgate)   and    Bridgegate-onco 
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fonued  a  complete  set  of  barrier  entrances  to  the  town,  in 
the  days  when  care  in  admission  was  necessary.  Through 
these  scenes,  hastily  caught,  like  the  configurations  in  a 
kaleidoscope,  and  then  Chester  Cathedral. 

How  in  one  moment,  then,  I  learned  a  new  meaning  for 
that  very  common  word — old  !  Face  to  face,  for  the  first 
time,  with  any  antiquity  greater  than  a  hundred  or  two  of 
years,  except  as  once  and  again  some  disjointed  fragment 
from  the  Old  World  had  met  my  eye  in  museums  or  other 
collections.  The  old  Walton  House  on  Pearl  street,  or  the 
Washington  Hotel  at  the  Battery,  or  Independence  Hall  at 
Philadelphia,  or  Faneuil  Hall  and  the  old  Winthrop  House 
at  Boston,  neither  boasting  much  more  than  one  hundred 
years — my  ideal,  before,  of  all  that  was  venerable  in  build- 
ing. My  old  churches,  the  Post-office  on  Nassau  street,  and 
the  Boston  Old  South,  and  that  of  William  Tennant  on  the 
battle-field  of  Monmouth.  These  had  been  antiquity  to  me, 
before — as  all  things  are  relative  ;  but  what  were  they  now, 
in  that  regard?  The  foundation  stones  of  this  dark,  gray  old 
Cathedral,  still  lifting  its  square,  central  tower  and  spreading 
out  its  Gothic  windowed  wings  in  almost  unimpaired  beauty 
and  grandeur,  had  been  laid  when  Alfred  the  Great  was 
king  of  Saxon  England,  before  the  coming  of  the  Conqueror, 
even  before  the  coming  of  the  Danes — within  a  few  years  of 
ten  centuries  ago  ! 

And  when  I  went  within  and  stood  under  the  groined  arches 
of  the  roof,  where  time  was  reallv  besrinninc;  to  make  his 
mark  in  the  necessitating  of  new  repairs — and  when  I  re- 
membered that  the  hands  which  chiselled  the  stone  of  those 
columns  and  spread  the  mortar  of  the  cemented  blocks,  had 
been  laid  away  to  rest,  more  than  eight  hundred  years  before 
— and  when  I  heard  the  pealing  of  the  organ,  then  just  be- 
ginning the  afternoon  service,  and  thought  how  many  of  the 
titled,  the  fair,  the  good,  iho  great,  the  wicked,  had  heard 
corresponding  sounds  rolling  through  those  very  arches, 
then  gone  away  to  death  and  burial,  and  centuries  of  silence, 
to  hear  no  sound  again  until  the  last  trumpet  should  shake 
groin  from  arch  and  capital  from  column — when  these  things 
came  over  me,  in  tliis  my  first  interview  with  the  sheeted 
Past  coming  up  from  its  grave,  was  it  really  any  shame  to 
manhood  that  I  did  more  than  obey  the  old  verger  in  remov- 
ing my  hat — that  1  choked  as  I  might  have  done  at  the  sud- 
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den  Qieeting  or  parting  with  a  dear  friend,  and  found  the 
tears  of  emotion  nearer  to  dropping  than  is  either  usual  or 
pleasant  in  the  face  of  a  mere  seutiment. 

The  choking  came  thicker,  and  the  tears  did  drop,  a  few 
minutes  later,  for  I  found  some  remembrance  of  my  own  land 
in  Chester  Cathedral ;  and  oh,  how  dear  one's  own  land  is, 
when  it  can  only  be  seen  in  memory  and  hope  !  Drooping 
over  the  door  of  the  Chapter-house  there  hung  two  flags — 
two  old,  faded,  rotting  flags,  showing  the  marks  of  battle  and 
blast,  and  presenting  an  appearance  with  which  our  return- 
in<r  rejiiraents,  and  the  rotunda  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
House,  and  the  Chapel  and  Dome  of  the  Invalides  at  Paris, 
have  now  made  me  strangely  familiar.  So  far  they  were 
nothing  ;  but  when  the  verger  informed  me  that  they  were 
the  colors  of  the  22d  or  Cheshire  Kegiraent,  borne  up  the 
Heights  of  Abraham  with  Wolfe  and  up  Bunker  Hill  with 
Howe — then  they  became  something  more  than  mere  faded 
and  rotten  silk  and  bunting.  And  when  he  added  that  not 
many  years  before,  Theodore  Winthrop,  then  as  little  dream- 
ing of  his  sudden  immortality  as  an  author,  as  of  his  death 
wound  at  Big  Bethel,  had  stood  before  those  flags,  and 
doubted  their  identity,  and  afterwards  written  him  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment  when  satisfied  of  their  genuineness — then, 
still  more  than  before,  the  old  flags,  and  the  Chapter-house 
of  Chester  Cathedral,  and  the  verger  himself,  belonged  not 
to  Chester,  or  even  England,  but  to  America  and  the 
world  I 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  it  was  something  in  my  ap- 
pearance, but  I  am  sadly  afraid  that  it  was  really  the  half- 
crown  falling  into  his  hand,  which  induced  the  verger  to 
break  the  positive  rule  prohibiting  sight-seeing  admission  to 
the  Cathedral  during  service,  and  to  smuggle  me  up  into  the 
loft  behind  the  organ.  Two  or  three  other  stowaways  were 
there  in  advance  of  me,  and  we  enjoyed  our  first  glimpse  at 
service  in  an  English  Cathedral,  all  the  better  for  our  con- 
cealment, I  am  inclined  to  believe.  Above,  the  groined 
arches  of  the  roof  rose  magnificently  ;  on  a  level  with  us 
swept  round  the  gallery  with  its  delicate  tracery  of  dark 
wood  carving — very  old  and  fragile,  but  intricate  enough  to 
have  been  done  in  iron ;  while  over  the  Bishop's  stall  a 
towering  pix  or  canopy  of  the  same  elaborate  work  made  the 
very  thought  ache  with  the  idea  of  the  years  that  must  have 
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been  consumed  in  the  toil.  One  third  of  tne  pews  below 
were  filled  with  worshippers,  almost  all  joining  in  the  solemn 
responses,  as,  to  their  credit,  they  do  in  nearly  every  home 
place  of  worship  of  the  Establisiiment ;  within  the  chancel 
the  surpliced  priest  intoned  the  service,  and  a  dozen  of  not- 
too-decorous  choir-boys  carried  contralto  and  tenor  ;  and  in 
his  stall  beneath  the  pix,  glass  in  hand  and^book  before  him, 
somewith  indolently  lounged  the  new  Bishop  of  Chester, 
middle-aged  and  pleasant-faced,  and  a  gentlemaji,  as  I  after- 
wards found  when  my  cub  accidentally  jostled  his  park-chair 
in  one  of  the  narrow  passages  leading  to  the  palace-front. 
The.  sights  and  sounds  of  that  half-hour  in  the  organ-loft  are 
well  worth  their  place  in  memory  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether 
I  could  have  found  a  more  fitting  place  for  my  initiation  into 
the  peculiar  church-architecture  and  church-music  of  the 
Mother  Land,  than  in  Old  Chester  Cathedral. 

A  few  minutes  later,  we  were  in  the  Crypt  adjoining  the 
Cloister,  at  the  very  base  of  the  building.  The  stones 
crumbling,  here,  and  every  evidence  of  an  age  even  beyond 
that  of  the  Cathedral,  though  scarcely,  I  should  think,  going 
back  to  the  Romans,  as  some  allege.  Disused,  now,  and 
d;irk,  with  the  floor  rendered  uneven  by  accumulating  dust 
and  rubbish  ;  but  such  places  must  be  "  done"  by  the  tourist, 
or  all  the  proprieties  are  outraged.  There  was  a  damp, 
mouldy  smell  in  the  dark,  sinuous  passages,  suggestive  of 
the  place  having  once  being  a  dungeon  ;  and  one  of  the 
ladies  of  the  small  party  being  shown  through,  hesitated  to 
trust  footing  in  tlie  gloom.  "  You  need  not  be  afraid,  young 
lady  ! — the  touch  of  this  very  hand  has  guided  your  Queen 
through  the  same  place  I"  said  tl'.e  ©Id  verger,  proudly,  as  if 
that  achievement  was  a  guaranty  against  any  future  accident ; 
and  the  young  lady  with  a  Queen  and  I  without  one,  trusted 
and  followed  on,  to  be  rather  glad,  in  the  end,  of  daylight  again. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  at  describing  the  architecture  of 
this  fine  old  Cathedral.  I  could  not  do  so  satisfactorily,  if  I 
would,  of  this  or  any  other  of  the  great  religious  houses  of 
the  Old  World.  There  have  been  only  two  men  in  the  cen- 
tury, with  that  capacity — the  one  John  lluskin,  the  apostle 
of  architecture  ;  the  other,  Victor  Hugo,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  another  Notre  Dame  of  words  beside  the  great  original, 
almost  as  wonderful.  All  that  need  be  said  of  this  and 
other  cathedrals  in  England,  is  that  they  arc   almost  all  oi 
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«iarlv  grey  stone — a  few  of  lighter  or  yellowish  freestone  ;  all 
the  exteriors  more  or  less  dripped,  moulded,  blackened  and 
disfigured  by  the  moist  climate  ;  all  massive  as  if  built  for 
eternity  ;  all  variations  of  the  one  pervading  Gothic  idea  ; 
all  arched  in  ceilings  and  windows,  either  with  the  tall  noble 
swell  of  the  technical  Gothic,  or  with  that  broader  and  flutter 
head  which  sometimes  lills  the  eye  even  better  ;  all  with 
immense  piers  of  columns  or  clusters  of  columns,  giving 
long  vistas  of  aisle  and  wonderful  effect  as  suggesting  size, 
extent,  and  grandeur  of  purpose  ;  all  stone-floored,  cold, 
dusky  and  cheerless,  spite  of  the  warm  light  which  pours 
into  some  of  them  through  the  magnificent  stained-gla«s  win- 
dows.  This  must  sufiice,  all  the  way  from  Chester  Cathe- 
dral to  St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey,  little  as  the 
outline  may  convey  of  the  ponderous  realities. 

An  hour  later,  I  was  on  the  walls  of  Chester,  looking  up 
at  the  round  towers  which  here  and  there  stud  them  as  they 
did  so  many  centuries  ago,  and  overlooking  the  silver  river 
Dee  and  the  little  canal,  bearing  away  the  agricultural 
wealth  of  fertile  Cheshire.  Perhaps  an  average  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet  high,  from  without,  those  walls,  as  in  almost  all 
places  they  overhang  deep  ravine  or  river  ;  within,  only  ten 
or  a  dozen  feet;  six  or  eight  feet  in  width — perhaps  wider 
— on  the  paved  esplanade  or  walk ;  and  above  that,  four  or 
five  feet  of  two-feet  wall  on  the  outside,  with  bevelled 
coping-stones  as  a  water-shed, — all  of  a  soft,  almost  friable 
red  sandstone,  so  rotten,  now,  as  to  be  even  broken  with  the 
fingers  ;  and  in  no  part  strong  enough  to  resist  my  vigorous 
onslaught  with  a  big  flint  pebble,  raiding  for  a  specimen  for 
my  very-defective  cabinet. 

Not  much  use,  now,  except  for  the  purposes  of  sentimental 
wanderers,  those  old  walls  of  Chester,  with  the  two  towers 
and  four  gates,  which  were  once  supposed  to  make  the  forti- 
fications so  formidable.  One  discharge  of  a  modern  battery 
would  level  half  a  mile  of  them  ;  and  they  would  not  even 
be  proof  against  a  well-directed  battering-ram  of  timber. 
Yet  the  earth  has  few  nobler  relics  of  what  was  once  good 
for  something,  though  the  time  has  gene  beyond  it  1 

Did  1  say  that  I  thought  of  De  Lacy  and  the  beating  back 
of  the  Welsh  barbarians,  looking  up  at  the  mountains  from 
Holyhead  ?  Ah,  how  much  nearer  came  the  idea,  that  day 
on   the   walls  of  Chester  I     For  these  very  stones  which  I 
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crumbled,  had  been  the  hope  of  Western  English  civIUza- 
sion,  then,  as  opposing  the  formidable  predatory  barbarism 
of  the  Cymri  ;  and  ouce  and  again,  every  foot  of  wall  on 
•which  I  stood,  had  been  fought  over  and  lost  and  regained 
by  one  combatant  and  another.  And  did  I  speak  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  old  Cathedral — a  paltry  thousand  years  or  less  ? 
What  was  that  to  the  age  of  these  walls,  all  the  base  of 
which  and  probably  some  of  the  very  coping  on  which  I 
laid  my  hand,  was  unquestionably  built  by  the  Romans  of 
Julius  Caesar's  time,  for  defence  against  the  native  tribes 
who  threatened  fhcn  as  they  still  threatened,  more  than  a 
thousand  years  later. 

Nearly  two  thousand  years  may  unquestionably  be  set 
down  as  the  authentic  antiquity  of  some  portions  of  the  walls 
of  Chester,  for  we  have  it  upon  record  that  Marius,  king  of 
the  Britons,  extended  them  in  A.  D.  73  ;  though  I  am  quite 
well  aware  that  other  brains,  as  well  as  my  own,  may  reel 
under  the  attempt  to  realize  any  such  lapse  of  time.  I 
tried  to  measure  it,  standing  on  the  walls  and  looking  at  the 
blue  Welsh  mountains  down  which  the  barbarians  swept  of 
old  ;  but  I  did  not  come  much  nearer  to  success  than  we 
sometimes  do  in  attempting  to  reduce  eternity  to  figures. 

There  is  one  old  tower  on  Chester  walls,  that  cannot  be 
passed  as  indifferently  even  as  the  others.  This  is  King 
Charles',  or  the  Phenix  Tower,  a  small  round  erection,  with 
crenellated  top  and  ascended  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps  from 
the  wall.  I  went  up  into  that  Tower,  and  looked  off  with 
interest  over  the  flat  country  lying  north-eastward  ;  for  it 
\.  as  up  that  very  tower  that  King  Charles  the  First  ascended, 
and  from  which  he  saw  one  of  his  last  armies  destroyed,  at 
the  fatal  battle  of  Rowton  Moor,  in  September,  1645,  when 
Fairfax  was  besieging  Chester.  How  little  the  sunny 
Cheshire  fields,  here  nodding  with  a  ripe  harvest  and  there 
losing  one,  looked  as  if  a  bloody  battle  had  ever  swept  over 
them  I 

I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  any  one  who  may  be  dis- 
posed to  visit  Chester,  Benjamin  Huxley,  residence  No.  17 
Love  St.,  Castellan  of  King  Charles'  Tower.  He  has  a  sin- 
gularly interesting  little  museum  in  the  turret,  besides  a 
little  visitors'-book  in  which  I  saw  the  names  of  a  few  Amer- 
icans, and  learned  that  John  P.  Hale  had  lately  called  there 
on   his   way  to   Rome.     What  was  of  more   consequence — I 
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learned  that  the  poor  little  old  m-n  had  a  son  somewhere  in 
the  American  war  ;  though,  candidly,  he  did  not  quite  know  on 
which  side  the  young  man  had  been  fighting,  and  wished  me 
to  make  a  few  inquiries,  which  I  hope  that  Mr.  Huxley,  Jr., 
will  answer  by  going  home,  if  he  has  not  already  done  so. 
The  Castellan  was  incorruptible,  too— or  very  nearly.  He 
would  not  sell  me  ever  so  little  a  bit  of  the  old  Roman  mo- 
saic pavement  locked  in  one  of  his  glass  cases — corporation 
property,  and  very  sacred  (as  such  things  are  apt  to  be  !) 
No  I — not  though  I  offered  him  a  crown,  half  a  sovereign, 
even  a  bright  golden  sovereign  itself:  he  was  inflexible; 
until  I  brought  him  out  a  clean  postal-currency  stamp  of  ten 
cents,  when  he  surrendered  incontinently,  for  the  pleasure 
of  adding  that  to  his  museum  ;  and  I  not  only  secured  the 
coveted  inch-square  of  the  Roman  pavement,  but  received 
carte  blanche  to  knock  off  as  many  pieces  of  the  old  wall  as 
I  thought  I  could  carry  without  the  aid  of  a  donkey-cart. 

I  was  not  to  leave  Chester  without  another  testimony  to 
the  rule  and  the  luxury  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  This  was 
found  in  the  Roman  Bath  and  Hypocaust  snugged  away  at 
the  back  of  a  news-vender's  shop,  under  a  tumble-down 
building  on  Bridge  Street,  the  proprietor  of  which  knew  all 
about  our  war,  reprobated  the  "  tyrants"  who  had  fought  fjr 
the  Union,  and  gave  me  his  opinion  that  my  misguided  old 
friend  Joseph  A.  Scoville,  "  Manhattan,"  of  the  London 
correspondence  from  New  York,  had  been  the  only  really 
able  and  honest  man  in  the  North. 

As  seen  by  the  light  of  a  flickering  candle,  the  bam, 
which  seems  to  have  an  authentic  date  of  A.  D  95,  proved  to 
be  a  solid  stone  trough  of  some  ten  feet  long  by  seven  feet 
deep  and  four  wide,  in  which  a  moderate  family  might  have 
all  bathed  at  once — now  holding  twelve  inches  of  water  from 
what  appears  to  be  a  natural  spring  at  the  bottom,  and  the 
absence  of  all  means  for  supplying  it  with  heated  water, 
indicating  that  the  followers  of  Julius  and  Severus  laved 
themselves  in  the  spring  at  its  natural  temperature.  They 
sweated  themselves  afterwards,  however  ;  for  behind  the 
bath,  in  another  subterranean  room,  is  an  ingenious  con- 
trivance of  perforated  tiles  over  a  furnace,  for  admitting 
heat  without  smoke  to  the  room  above,  where  may  still  be 
seen  the  seats  on  which  the  bathers  sat  while  acquiring  the 
necessary  perspiration  before  being  scraped  (a  /a  Turkish 
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bath)  with  the  knife-like  strigil,  then  shampooed,  rubbed 
down  with  towels,  perfumed  and  anointed  with  oil.  And 
one  would  scarcely  think  hjw  near  to  the  days  of  the  world- 
conquerors  such  a  glimpse  of  their  domestic  luxury  brings 
us  ;  for  so,  without  a  doubt,  in  their  own  distant  land,  bathed 
Lucullus  before  his  supper  gathered  from  half  a  continent, 
and  Cicero  to  refresh  himself  after  that  terrible  effort  against 
Cataline. 

Something  has  already  been  said  of  the  old  houses  of 
Chester  and  the  mode  of  their  construction  ;  and  these  may 
be  found  in  every  part  of  the  town,  but  especially  in  Water- 
gate Street.  Two  of  the  houses  on  that  street  probably  de- 
serve to  rank  with  any  other  two  private  residences  in  any 
land,  not  only  for  their  history,  but  for  that  absolute  beauty 
of  picturesqueness  which  commands  the  eye  and  the  memory. 
The  first  is  the  old  Derby  Palace,  long  the  residence  of  the 
Stanley  family,  and  bearing  the  date  of  1591,  in  the  later 
days  of  Elizabeth.  It  is  of  wood,  shows  three  gables  side  by 
side,  and  is  so  elaborately  carved  in  oak,  and  overlaid  with 
that  herring-bone  crossing  of  woods  which  the  French  call 
"  parquetrie,"  that  the  eye  never  tires  of  ranging  from  the 
overhanging  and  bracketed  peaks,  to  the  grotesque  cherubs  in 
oak  and  odd  conceptions  in  ornamentation,  the  mere  design 
of  which  might  have  occupied  the  lifetime  of  a  single  archi- 
tect. But  I  am  compelled  to  say  that  a  peep  into  the  dirt 
and  squalor  of  the  inside,  caught  by  inexcusable  dodging 
through  a  back  alley  and  invading  the  sanctity  of  a  no  doubt 
respectable  private  family,  made  it  questionable  whether  any 
of  the  Stanleys  would  not  now-a-days  have  taken  Scott's  ad- 
vice in  "  Marmion,"  and  after  "  charging  Chester"  with  being 
little  better  than  a  pig-stye,  gone  "  on"  at  once  ! 

The  second  of  these  rare  old  buildings  is  "  God's  Provi- 
dence House,"  on  the  same  street,  less  rich  in  ornamentation 
than  the  Derby  Palace,  but  latticed  and  parquetried  like  it, 
and  a  still  better  specimen  of  peculiar  Chester,  from  the 
bowed  projection  of  the  upper  story,  and  the  wide  bay  win- 
dow thrown  out  even  from  the  range  of  the  front,  in  the 
middle  of  it.  The  remarkable  name  already  quoted,  comes 
from  a  wooden  riband  crossing  the  entire  front  at  the  base 
of  the  second  story,  with  the  inscription  tastefully  carved  in 
raised  church-text :  "  God's  Providence  Mine  Inheritance  ;" 
and  the  history  of  the  inscription  is  that  the  heir  of  the  pro- 
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perty,  repairing  the  house  not  lonj,'  after  the  great  plague 
which  in  1666  desolated  Chester  with  London  and  all  Eng- 
land, carved  it  there  in  pious  acknowledgment  of  the  dwel- 
ling having  been  the  only  one  unvisited  by  the  scourge,  in  all 
the  city. 

Chester  is — let  me  state  the  fact  in  so  many  words— the 
oldest  and  oddest  town  in  England — one  immense  antiqua- 
rian museum  for  the  student,  never  forgotten  by  those  who 
once  set  foot  within  its  encircling  walls  ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I  have  lingered  longer  around  it  than  I  intended 
to  do,  without  pointing  out  half  that  throngs  into  pleasant 
memory — even  as  I  lingered  longer  than  I  had  thought  to 
remain,  in  the  queer,  odd,  delightful,  old  city  itself,  and  yet 
quitted  it  with  a  heartache  because  I  left  so  many  attractions 
unvisited. 

It  is  not  strange  that  my  first  glimpse  of  the  "  old  things" 
about  London  proper,  should  have  taken  in  the  great  dome  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral— after  St.  Peter's,  the  noblest  specimen 
of  church-irchitecture  in  the  world,  and  possibly  even  more 
effective  than  that  crowning  work  of  Michael  Angelo,  from 
the  peculiarity  of  its  situation.  I  saw  the  dome  within  the 
first  half-hour  of  entering  the  metropolis,  riding  down  from 
Euston  Station  of  the  London  and  Northwestern  Railway,  to 
my  quarters  at  Furnival's  Inn  ;  and  thenceforth,  during  my 
stay  in  London,  I  saw  that  dome  towering  up,  as  I  looked 
from  my  upper  windows  at  Wood's,  giganiic  through  the 
golden  morning  haze  which  many  so  improperly  designate  a 
"  London  smoke," — a  solemn,  glorious,  commanding  presence 
then,  and  not  less  so  when  the  moonlight  seemed  to  gird  it 
about  with  a  new  atmosphere,  and  to  lift  it  still  higher 
above  the  magnificent,  fearful,  evil  city. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  Til/i/  Dragglethorpe,  in  that  strik- 
ingly-effeetive  play  of  Watts  Phillips'  "  Lost  in  London," 
drawing  aside  the  curtain  of  her  little  room,  and  looking  out 
on  the  city  at  night,  heard  her  designate  it  as  "  a  great 
black  sleeping  serpent,  wi'  a  hump  on  its  back."  That 
hump  is  formed  of  Ludgate  Hill,  Fish  Street  Hill,  and  the 
other  eminences  in  the  neighborhood,  on  the  north  side  of 
and  very  near  the  Thames,  with  Fleet  Street  branching  away 
on  one  hand  (westward)  and  Cheapside  on  the  other,  eastward, 
and  with  St.  Martin's-Le-Grand,  Aldersgate  Street  and  Gos- 
well  Street  forming  a  grand  thoroughfare  from  it  to  the 
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northward.  The  spot  may  be  called  emphatically,  the 
''  Heart  of  London,"  as  Scott  designed  the  Old  Edinburgh 
Tolbooth  the  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothia"n.''  Ludgate  Hill  is  by 
no  means  so  high  in  comparison  to  the  breadth  of  London,  as 
Beacon  Hill  to  Boston  :  and  yet  there  is  something  in  the 
crowning  height  held  by  St.  Paul's,  rounding  the  top  of  a 
picture  with  it,  very  much  as  the  Massachusetts  State  House 
surmounts  the  Tri-montane  City.  And  Tilli/s  image  is  cor- 
rect in  another  regard — that  of  designating  the  monster  as 
"  black,"  whether  seen  by  day  or  by  night ;  for  not  one  of 
the  grand  buildings  of  London,  with  the  least  pretensions  to 
antiquity — St.  Paul's,  the  British  Museum,  Gruildhall,  the 
Mansion  House,  the  Royal  Exchange,  Westminster  Abbey, 
Somerset  House,  Buckingham  Palace,  Northumberland 
House,  the  old  churches  of  St.  Clement's-le-Dane  and  St. 
Mary's-le-Strand,  St.  Bride's,  St.  George's,  and  twenty  others 
that  might  be  named — not  one,  originally  constructed  of  the 
grayish-white  marble  which  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite 
material  of  the  old  London  builders,  but  is  so  smirched., 
smeared,  dripped  and  blackened  by  the  rains  and  fogs  of  the 
climate,  as  to  convey  an  undefinable  impression  to  any  unac- 
customed eye,  that  they  are  moulded  and  rotting  like  so 
many  gigantic  fungi  in  a  damp  Autumn  in  the  American 
woods.  This  aspect  pains  the  visitor,  accustomed  to  brighter 
skies  and  kinder  treatment  of  building-materials  ;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  boasts  of  the  Londoner,  who  declares  that  without 
it  there  could  be  no  antiquity  of  appearance  and  consequently 
no  respectability. 

I  have  no  idea,  again,  of  attempting  to  describe  the  arch- 
itecture of  St.  Paul's.  In  pictures,  it  seems  to  have  four 
fronts,  with  one  great  central  dome  and  two  minor  towers 
flanking  the  principal  or  West  front — and  to  be  a  blending  of 
pure  Grecian  and  Norman  Gothic  in  architecture.  But  it  ia 
not  so  seen  from  the  street.  Observed  thence,  it  is  only  an 
immense  irregular  pile  towering  skywards  and  always  looked- 
vp-to  ;  the  dome  of  two  flights  and  both  columned,  below  the 
curve,  and  the  general  effect  of  that  portion  of  the  structure' 
what  the  new  dome  of  the  Capital  at  Washington  might  be, 
with  the  sharp  appearance  of  the  point  diminished  by  break- 
ing it  with  another  row  of  columns.  The  first  thought,  from 
whatever  point  of  view,  is  one  of  immensity — making  that 
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punning  proposed  epitaph  over  the  body  of  the  great  builder, 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  seem  almost  appropriate. 

"  Lie  heavy  on  his  bosom,  earth  ! 
He  laid  such  weights  on  thee  !" 

And  that  the  effect  should  be  immense  is  no  marvel,  when 
the  figures  of  dimensions  are  taken  into  account.  Two  thou- 
sand three  hundred  feet  around  it,  or  within  a  few  feet  of 
half  a  mile.  From  East  to  West,  510  feet  in  depth,  and  from 
North  to  South  282  ;  the  dome  elevated  to  400  feet,  or  within 
a  little  of  twice  the  height  of  Trinity  steeple  !  Tliiuk  of 
a  solid  building,  2|  avenue  blocks  by  1^,  and  tall  even  for 
those  proportions,  and  some  faint  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
size  of  this  British  ecclesiastical  colosseum  ! 

Tlie  second  thought  is  of  the  wondrous  beauty  of  the 
whole  effect — a  satisfaction  unmarred  by  any  regret,  and 
making  the  after  recollection  of  this  most  massive  of  the 
English  Cathedrals  literally  "  a  joy  forever." 

But  perhaps  it  is  only  when  standing  under  the  centre  of 
the  dome  within,  that  the  immense  size  of  the  building  is 
fully  realized  ;  and  if  there  is  such  a  thing  (which  some 
people  doubt)  as  having  the  mind  peculiarly  lifted  to  the 
Great  Architect  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  when  standing 
in  the  midst  of  temples  raised  to  Him  by  the  great  architects 
who  only  work  in  stone — if  there  is  such  a  thing,  I  say,  the 
feeling  will  certainly  come  when  standing  in  the  great  amphi- 
theatre of  St.  Paul's,  in  which  space  engulfs  thought  and  man 
is  really  little  more  than  an  atom.  To  look  up  to  the  dome, 
with  its  magnificent  frescoes  softened  by  the  perilous  height, 
seems  like  looking  into  the  sky  at  some  hour  when  the  angels 
are  really  descending  ;  and  to  let  the  eye  range  down  the 
long  immensities  of  nave,  seems  actually  like  looking  between 
the  boles  of  acres  of  gigantic  forest  trees,  with  their  long 
trunks  bared  and  their  branches  only  interlacing  at  hundreds 
of  feet  from  the  ground. 

There  are  a  few  of  the  great  dead  commemorated  in  St. 
Paul's,  the  ugh  the  number  is  of  course  limited  when  com- 
pared to  those  in  the  great  mausoleum  of  Westminster.  A 
few  statues  and  many  bas-relievos  and  alto-relievos ^  some  of 
them  of  exquisite  workmanship,  gem  the  circle  of  the  walls 
under  the  dome  and  stud  the  entrances  to  the  naves ;  and 
among  them,  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  once  more  receives  his 
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death  wound  on  the  arid  Egyptian  soil,  and'  Sir  John  Moore 
is  buried  over  again  at  Corunna, — 

"  Buried  sadly,  at  dead  of  night, 
The  sod  with  the  bayonet  turning,— 

By  the  struggling  moonbeams'  misty  light 
And  the  lantern  dimly  burning ; " 

and  there  is  Admiral  Lord  Howe,  remembered  too  well  in 
our  own  Revolution  ;  and  John  Howard,  type-philanthropist 
of  all  the  ages  ;  and  Turner,  the  painter,  above  whose  tomb 
one  almost  expects  to  see  the  sky  breaking  into  some  such 
radiant  golden  effects  as  those  which  his  marvellous  pencil 
perpetuated  ;  and  a  Bishop  or  two,  of  whose  names  the 
world  knows  nothing  ;  and  so,  all  too  soon,  we  bid  adieu  to 
St.  Paul's.  Bid  adieu  to  it  unromantically  enough,  with  a 
cold  in  the  head;  for  "hats  off!"  is  the  rule  in  all  these 
houses  ostensibly  built  for  devotional  purposes  ;  and  how 
cheerless  and  damp  and  full  of  draughts  they  are  ! — and 
how  people  with  the  hair  beginning  to  thin  and  a  tendency 
to  catarrh,  wish  for  wigs  or  skull-caps  I 

It  is  only  a  step  from  St.  Paul's  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
mentally — albeit  the  distance  to  be  physically  traversed  be- 
tween the  two,  embraces  Ludgate  Hill,  Fleet  Street,  through 
Terable  Bar,  the  Strand,  by  Charing  Cross,  Whitehall  and 
Parliament  Street,  to  opposite  the  Parliament  Houses,  be- 
yond Westminster  Bridge,  though  still  on  the  same  side  of 
the  Thames. 

Westminster  Abbey,  without,  does  not  impress  me  at  all 
with  the  same  force  as  St.  Paul's — a  fact  with  reference  to 
which  the  Abbey  itself,  if  it  hears  me,  may  feel  as  badly  as 
the  First  Napoleon  did,  when  informed  that  the  German 
washerwoman  "  had  a  contempt  for  him."  It  is  longer, 
lower,  more  markedly  Gothic,  more  pinnacled  as  we  have 
grown  to  expect  great  Minsters  and  Abbeys  to  be — more 
church-like,  less  closely-clustered  and  less  of  a  "  pile  ;"  and 
so,  far  less  imposing.  It  is,  I  think,  even  longer  than  St. 
Paul's,  but  incomparably  narrower,  and  so  much  lower  that 
the  idea  of  loftiness  is  only  conveyed  at  all  from  a  few 
points.  Of  its  three  fronts,  the  west  end  is  a  handsome 
square  tower,  capped  with  four  foliated  pinnacles  ;  one  of 
the  side  fronts  is  a  plain  square  tower;  and  on  the  other 
side  Sir  Christopher  Wren  added  a  buttressed  gable-front, 
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in  florid  gothic  and  with  a  large  roce-winaow,  scarcely  in 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building,  even  if  more  elabo- 
rate. The  fourth  end  slopes  down  into  Old  Palace  Yard  ; 
and  the  whole  structure,  thus  situated,  presents  a  ludicrous 
resemblance  to  a  huge  camel  turning  its  back  upon  the 
Britisli  Parliament  in  disgust — whether  because  that  camel, 
the  British  public,  has  been  somewhat  ridden  and  a  good 
deal  overloaded  by  the  law-nnkers  in  that  Parliament  House, 
I  do  not  choose  to  accept  the  hazard  of  making  a  guess  ! 

Nothing  has  been  said,  while  examining  it,  of  the  anti- 
quity of  St.  Paul's ;  for  the  fact  seems  to  be  among  the  mout 
generally-understood  in  history,  that  though  the  original 
structure  was  raised  in  the  times  of  the  very  earliest  Chris- 
tians, destroyed  by  Diocletian  and  rebuilt  by  Constantino — 
yet  no  less  than  four  predecessors  have  stood  upon  the  same 
site,  and  the  present,  or  fifth,  has  less  than  two  centuries  to 
boast  (not  more  than  our  own  old  Stuyvesant  Pear-Tree), 
having  been  commenced  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  immedi- 
ately after  the  great  fire  of  Charles  the  Second,  in  1666,  and 
completed  thirty-five  years  later,  in  1701.  But  when  I 
came  out  of  Westminster  Hall  (of  which  a  few  words  by- 
and-bye)  one  pleasant  summer  morning,  and  took  my  way 
across  Old  Palace  Yard  to  the  dingy  entrance  of  Poets'  Corner 
— I  felt  that  in  entering  Westminster  Abbey  I  was  indeed 
going  into  the  presence  of  the  great  past  and  the  men  who 
made  it  memorable.  For  some  of  the  stones  of  the  present 
building  had  undoubtedly  been  laid  by  those  rough-bearded 
masons  of  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  long  before 
Alfred's  day,  in  616  ;  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  some 
extent  the  patron  saint  of  the  edifice,  had  done  brave  work 
on  it,  not  long  before  the  conqueror,  in  1050  to  1060  ;  and 
Henry  the  Third,  trying  to  revive  the  glories  of  his  kingdom 
after  the  ignominy  of  John,  had  spent  many  a  thousand  of 
rose-nobles  (his  own  and  others')  in  altering  and  rebuilding 
and  enlarging  it  (not  demolishing,  as  some  have  charged),  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century  :  and  Henry  the 
Seventh,  that  proud  Tudur  who  did  more  for  the  glory  of 
England,  in  siring  the  father  of  Elizabeth,  than  anything 
that  his  own  hand  could  do,  had  given  it  the  magnificent 
addition  of  a  royal  chapel  believed  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world  ;  and  after  all  had  come  the  indefatigable  Sir  Chris- 
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topher  and  finished  what  had  been  so  many  centuries  creep- 
ing onwards  towards  completion. 

I  Tvas  going,  too,  into  the  British  Pantheon — the  place 
where  had  for  centuries  been  gathering  a  collection  of  the 
bones  or  the  monuments  of  the  intellectual  dead,  second  to 
none  on  the  globe,  and  quite  as  worthy  as  the  Parisian  Pan- 
theon to  have  written  over  its  door  that  noble  inscription  of 
recognition.  Here  was  to  be  antiquity  blended  with  and 
hallowed  by  genius ;  and  how  many  of  the  loving  but  hope- 
less ones  had  I  heard  lamenting  over  the  impossibility  of 
treading  in  that  sacred  place  where  their  hearts  had  gone 
before  them  ! — and  how  often  had  I  read,  in  books  of  ro- 
mance or  travel,  the  fervid  outpourings  of  those  who  had 
preceded  me  and  drank  the  wine  of  inspiration  which  I  was 
yet  to  imbibe  ! — and  how  many  hours  I  had  spent  in  wonder- 
ing what  the  vision  would  be  like,  and  thinking  that,  so  much 
accomplished,  all  else  that  I  coveted  might  be  denied  and  I 
yet  content ! 

And  yet  the  truth  must  be  told,  that  I  went  into  Poets' 
Corner  (the  usual  entrance  for  sight-seers,  and  in  that  very 
"  tail  of  the  camel"  that  I  have  suggested),  in  anytbing  else 
than  the  best  of  humors  I  For  a  true-born  Briton,  with  the 
honor  of  his  country  at  heart,  cheated  me  out  of  an  odd 
shilling  in  buying  a  guidebook  just  without  the  entrance; 
and  Poets'  Corner  itself  is  as  dingy  and  shabby  looking  as 
possible,  until  one  begins  to  be  absorbed,  in  the  monuments 
and  encircled  by  the  memoi'ies  of  the  great  dead  ;  and  I  was 
hot  and  perspiring,  and  a  verger  came  immediately  up  with 
a  demand  that  I  should  pull  off  my  hat  and  submit  to  the 
regulation  draught  and  taking  of  cold  in  the  head  ;  and  for 
the  time  I  had  an  impression  that  Poets'  Corner,  and  West- 
minster Abbey  altogether,  might  be  set  down  as  rather  a 
humbug  and  deception  than  otherwise  I  Poor  John  L.  Ste- 
phens (type-man  of  all  modern  travellers,)  suddenly  found 
the  Tomb  of  Agamemnon  at  Argos  dwarfed  from  its  massive 
proportions  and  utterly  unworthy  of  all  that  long  journey  to 
see  it,  the  moment  that  the  traveller  slipped  in  crawling 
under  the  arch,  and  tore  his  only  attainable  pair  of  trowsers 
Disagreeables  are  disagreeables,  in  cathedrals  as  well  as  else 
where  ;  and  one  had  best  not  be  too  sure  of  standing  en 
tranced  before  Raphael's  "  Holy  Family"  or  going  into  rap 
tures  over  the  view  from  Mount  Washington  or  the  Rhigi 
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Culm,  with  the  company  of  a  bore,  indigestion,  impending 
bankruptcy,  or  the  tooth-ache  ! 

But  the  presence  of  the  great  dead  masters  of  English  lit- 
erature came  at  last  to  me,  even  beyond  the  power  of  pos- 
sible neuralgia  to  exorcise.  When  the  mighty  Gothic  archi- 
tecture of  the  Abbey  began  to  close  down  around  me,  with 
groined  arches  among  which  the  eye  literally  tired  of  wan- 
dering, and  clustered  columns,  so  massive  in  their  weight, 
that  they  brought  back  again  a  thouoht  which  had  more  than 
once  oppressed  me'when  within  St.  Paul's — that  such  a  pres- 
sure in  one  spot  must  burthen  the  earth  and  peril  its  thin 
crust.  When  the  light  from  the  great  rose-window,  flecked 
with  all  the  rich,  warm  colors  of  the  rainbow,  came  stream- 
ing in,  and  all  things  thenceforth  were  touched  with  its 
mingled  gloom  and  glory.  When  through  the  great  Abbey, 
too,  as  not  long  before  through  Chester  Cathedral,  rolled  the 
solemn  notes  of  the  organ  and  chanting  voices  in  one  of  the 
Chapels,  telling  that  the  sacred  purpose  of  the  pile  was  not 
forgotten,  even  amid  the  worship  of  genius  and  the  encom- 
passing toil  and  bustle  of  the  greatest  city  of  all  the  broad 
earth. 

Of  only  a  part  of  the  masters  of  song,  as  I  knew,  were  the 
ashes  deposited  within  the  Abbey  ;  but  statue  and  monument 
seemed  for  the  time  to  bring  of  each  a  living  presence  be- 
fore which  Kibaldry  was  still,  even  if  Overstrained  Wit  was 
not  always,  and  Crime  could  no  more  have  asserted  itself 
than  under  the  recognized  eye  of  the  Eternal. 

How  often  have  these  glories  of  Westminster  been  de- 
scribed I  I  cannot  even  enumerate  the  chief  of  them. 
Enough  if  a  few  names,  falling  from  pen  and  tongue,  convey- 
even  the  faintest  shadow  of  an  idea  of  probably  the  greatest 
collection  of  memorials  to  departed  genius,  ever  gathered  in 
any  age  or  in  any  land. 

For  there,  bas-relieved  on  a  mural  tablet,  were  the  knit 
but  pleasant  brow,  the  long,  Elizabethian  hair  and  broad  col- 
lar of  "  rare  Ben  Jonson  :"  and  near  him,  alto-relieved 
against  au  obelisk,  the  somewhat  perky  face  of  Samuel  But- 
ler, the  head  crowned  with  bays,  and  no  suspicion  of  the  sa- 
tire of  "  Hudibras"  in  the  calm  eyes  ;  and  on  a  plain  tablet 
(alas  I  without  any  memory  of  his  countenance),  the  name  of 
Edmund  Spenser  ;  and  on  a  tablet,  with  emblematic  lyre  and 
serpent  and  apple  below,  John  Milton,  his  sad,  blind  eyea 
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looking  reverently  for  the  light  that  was  never  more  to  come 
to  them  in  this  world,  but  would  so  certainly  illumine  them 
in  the  other  ;  and  Thomas  Gray  on  a  medallion  he'd  by  the 
Lyric  Muse  pointing  upward  ;  and  Thomas  Shadwell,  and 
William  Mason  ;  and  Matthew  Prior,  in  bust  on  a  sarcopha- 
gus, supported  by  Thalia  and  History,  and  with  an  inscrip- 
tion arrogant  as  the  proud  soul  there  commemorated  ;  and 
Michael  Drayton,  crowned  with  bays,  in  bust  over  a  highly- 
wrought  tablet,  set  by  the  loving  hands  of  the  Countess  of 
Dorset ;  and  on  an  ancient  altar-tomb  with  gothic  canopy,  a 
Latin  inscription  nearly  obliterated,  holding  place  for 
Geoffry  Chaucer ;  and  Abraham  Cowley  in  an  insignificant 
bas-relief  bust  under  a  gigantic  urn  ;  and  John  Dryden  in  a 
full,  fine  bust  on  a  pedestal,  the  face  marvellously  like  the 
Durivages  of  this  day  in  America  ;  and  at  full  length  on  a 
pedestal,  holding  a  book  and  stylus,  the  draped  figure  of 
Thomas  Campbell  ;  and  in  bust  on  a  pedestal  before  a  mod- 
est tablet,  the  sad  face  of  Robert  Southey  ;  and — I  have  an 
invincible  objection  to  man-worship,  except  the  object  of  it 
come  very  near  the  immortals  ;  but  the  next  name  in  my  lit- 
tle note-book  must  stand  alone,  and  with  no  "  entangling  alli- 
ances," even  as  his  fame  is  higher  than  that  of  any  other  mere 
mortal  who  ever  attempted  to  instruct  and  delight  mankind. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  name  is  that  of  Willi/ m 
Shakspeare  ! 

Those  who  remember  the  figure  of  the  Bard  of  Avon  which 
once  filled  a  niche  in  the  front  of  tho  old  Park  Theatre,  and 
which  afterwards  passed,  I  think,  into  the  possession  of  the 
comedian  and  manager,  Mr.  Burton — can  form  at  least  a 
proximate  idea  of  the  figure  in  Westminster.  The  statue  of 
Shakspeare  is  at  full  length,  the  head  massive-browed  and 
contemplative-eyed  as  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
him,  the  legs  crossed  as  "  standing-at-ease,"  the  right  arm 
and  hand  supporting  the  right  cheek  and  leaning  upon  a  pile 
of  books  on  a  pedestal  decorated  at  base  with  the  crowned 
heads  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  Richard  the  Second,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.     The  often-repeated  inscription,  commencing  : 

"  What  needs  my  Sliakspeare,  for  his  honored  bones, 
The  labor  of  au  age  in  piled  stones" — 

is  by  one  only  second  to  himself — John  Milton ;  and  unpre- 
tending as  is  this  monument,  in  the  face  of  some  of  the  great 
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works  of  art  which  gem  the  Abbey — is  it  too  much  to  say 
that  before  it  all  the  others  bow  down,  even  as  before  the 
sheaf  of  the  dreaming  Joseph  bowed  those  of  all  his  brethren  *? 
Ay,  aU  the  others  ;  for  even  if  yonder  in  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel  slept  the  crowned  kings  and  queens  and  mighty  barons 
of  ei<Tht  centuries,  how  many  of  each  had  owed  to  that  con- 
templative man  leaning  on  his  pile  of  insigniflcant  books,  the 
very  recollection  which  kept  them  from  oblivion  within  fifty 
years  after  their  splendid  burials  I 

Next  comes  the  genial  but  troubled  face  of  James  Thom- 
son, author  of  the  "  Seasons,"  one  hand  of  the  figure  on  a 
book,  and  the  cap-of-liberty,  by  what  special  right  I  do  not 
remember,  held  in  the  other.  Then  the  almost  simple  face 
and  night-capped  head  of  John  Gay,  father  of  English  fabu- 
lists, and  immortal  through  the  "  Beggar's  Opera,"  Cupid 
holding  the  medallion  of  the  poet  against  the  obelisk  slab  of 
a  handsome  tablet,  bearing  the  loving  appreciation  of  Charles 
and  Catharine,  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Qucensbery.  Then 
the  prominent  brow  and  sad,  pouting  lips  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. Then  the  pretentious  tomb  of  Geo.  Frederick  Han- 
del, poet  in  musical  chords,  with  the  organ  pipes  and  winged 
angel  with  the  harp,  behind  him — so  German  in  face,  figure, 
and  attire,  that  he  seems  to  have  no  place  in  Westminster, 
Then  Joseph  Addison,  placidly  quiet  of  face,  as  a  "  Specta- 
tor" should  be,  and  Roman-draped  at  full  length  on  a  pedes- 
tal, supported  by  the  nine  Muses  ;  and  Nicholas  Rowe,  a  bust 
on  a  pedestal,  supported  by  the  Genius  of  Poetry. 

But  here  a  brief  interlude.  I  was  not  alone  in  Westmin- 
ster that  day,  and  the    atrocious   wretch   who  accompanied 

me something  as  Mephistopheles  did  poor  Faust  of  old,  has 

been  considerably  known,  both  in  the  American  and  English 
newspapers,  as  the  most  shameless  of  punsters,  under  the 
signature  of  the  "  Man  in  the  Parquctte."  But  his  perform- 
ances among  the  peculiar  group  of  celebrities  just  named, 
on  that  occasion,  were  so  hideous  in  their  enormity  that  they 
deserve  to  be  perpetuated  as  a  warning  of  the  consequences 
of  loose  education.  Thus,  of  Thomson's  tablet  he  re- 
marked :  "  Happy  to  see  that  Thomson  spells  his  door-plate 
without  a  '  p.'  "  Of  Gay,  that  "though  the  subject  of  any 
monument  was  grave,  he  considered  that  one  decidedly- 
gay.'"  Of  Handel,  that  "he  thought  a  good  deal  of  musi- 
cal reputation  had  been  hung  on  that  handle,  first  and  last  1'' 
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Of  Goldsmith,  that  "he  hoped  he  rested  well,  after  those 
tiresome,  long  travels,  with  his  purse  in  his  flute,  which 
gave  him  the  name  of  All-over  Goldsfuith."  Of  Addison, 
that  "  unquestionably  the  muses  wished  to  add-a-son  of 
genius  to  literature,  at  the  time  of  his  birth  !"  And  of 
Rowe,  alluding  to  the  Genius  of  Poetry  leaning  on  the  pe- 
destal, that  "  that  old  lady  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing roios,  ever  since  he  could  remember  I"  , 

But  one  of  the  players  of  eminence  here — David  Gar- 
rick,  at  full  length,  supported  by  Tragedy  and  Comedy— 
an  efficy  at  which  Charles  Lamb  levelled  one  of  the  bit- 
terest of  his  philippics,  calling  it  a  "  harlequin,"  and  the 
inscription  '"a  farrago  of  false  thoughts  and  nonsense." 

There  is  glory  in  the  very  pavement  of  Poet's  Corner, 
too.  For  ia  it  and  beneath  it,  some  of  them  neglected, 
others  so  commemorated  as  scarcely  to  attract  observation, 
and  still  others  so  lately  buried  that  the  sculptor  has  not 
yet  done  his  work — sleep  Francis  Beaumont,  the  dram- 
atic twin  of  Fletcher  and  friend  of  Ben  Jonson  ;  and  Sir 
John  Denham  ;  and  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay,  over 
whom  the  late  addition  "  Lord,"  seems  such  a  shallow 
mockery  ;  and  rough,  bearish,  but  noble  old  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  ;  and  Richard  Brinsloy  Sheridan  ;  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Davenant  ;  and  Richard  Cumberland  ;  and  dozens  of 
others  who  might  be  celebrities  elsewhere  than  under  the 
Abbey  roof. 

This  hasty  glance  must  suffice  here,  as  half  a  day  suf- 
ficed me  in  reality,  for  Poets'  Corner.  But  in  what  one 
other  spot,  on  all  the  broad  earth  and  in  any  age,  have 
ever  been  grouped  such  a  cluster  of  what  our  own  Hal- 
leck  so  well  designates  as: 

The  few,  the  immortal  names, 


That  were  not  born  to  die  ! 

The  litterateur,  however  humble,  may  well  be  pardoned 
for  being  first  attracted  by  the  great  names  of  the  world 
of  letters.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  English  Pan- 
theon is  deficient,  or  yet  meagre,  in  those  cognate  com- 
memorations of  Valor  and  Statesmanship  which  in  the  minds 
of  many  are  even  higher  in  value.  For  even  within  the 
charmed  circle  of  Poets'  Corner,  between  the  memorials 
of  Goldsmith  and  Handel,  stands  perhaps  the  best  work  of 
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the  sculptor  Roubilliac — the  elaborate  pedestal  and  obelisk, 
both  grouped  with  emblematic  figures  in  high  relief,  to 
the  memory  of  John,  the  great  Duke  of  Argyle  and  Grcen- 
Trich,  the  idol  and  father  of  the  northern  people  in  London 
during  the  days  of  George  II,  and  better  known  to  the 
world  than  he  could  otherwise  have  been  through  any  other 
celebrity,  as  that  Argyle  whose  "  heart  warmed  to  the  tar- 
tan" when  it  came  to  him  on  the  patient  shoulders  of  Scott's 
Jeame  Deans.  And  down  the  great  naves  (here  the  "  Man 
in  the  Parquette  "  hazarded  another  atrocious  and  obvious 
pun,  about  "  great  knaves''  of  another  kind,  with  as  little  rev- 
erence as  if  he  had  been  speaking  of  American  officials!) — 
down  the  great  naves,  I  say,  stand  greater  remembrances  in 
emblematic  marble,  or  the  simpler  record  of  name  on  tablet, 
some  of  them  still  monarchs  in  literature,  and  the  others 
notable  in  all  the  other  walks  of  human  honor. 

There,  just  at  the  turning  of  the  south  aisle,  is  the  elabo- 
rately supported  bust  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  the  painter, 
who  had  so  supreme  an  objection  to  being  personally  buried 
in  Westminster  (according  to  Pope)  "  because  they  do  bury 
fools  there  ;"  and  scattered  along  amid  hundreds  of  other 
names  for  which  no  time  at  our  command  would  suffice,  are 
memorials  of  brave  old  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel,  the  Admiral, 
lost  on  the  Scilly  Rocks  in  that  terrible  gale  of  1707,  which 
swept  down  Winstanley's  Eddystone  Lighthouse  and  buried 
the  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  under  the  ruins  of  his  pal- 
ace ;  and  Dr.  Burney,  the  critic  and  scholar  ;  and  Isaac 
Watts,  dear  to  so  many  of  the  devotional  singers  in  every 
land  ;  and  Pasquale  Paoli,  the  patriot  Corsican  Chief;  and 
unfortunate  Major  John  Andre,  whose  execution  always 
seems  to  have  been  the  one  blunder  of  our  War  of  Indepen- 
dence ;  and  Queen  Anne's  Lord  High  Treasurer,  the  able 
Godolphin  ;  and  Dr.  Buckland,  the  great  geologist  and  Dean 
of  Westminster  ;  AVilliam  Congreve,  the  dramatist ;  Mrs. 
Oldfield,  the  actress,  whom  Pope  satirized  as  careful  at  her 
last  hour  whether  they  should  bury  her  in  woolen  or  linen, 
and  wishing  Betty,  her  maid,  to  put  a  little  rouge  on  hei 
cheeks,  to  make  the  corpse  less  frightful  ;  and  (approaching 
the  west  end  of  the  nave)  the  noble,  colossal  bust  of  the  late 
Lord  Holland,  on  a  yet  more  colossal  emblematic  pedestal ; 
and  William  Pitt,  standing  robedand  with  out-stretclred  arm, 
quelling  Anarchy  and  affording  a  portrait  to   History  ;  and 
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Charles  James  Fox,  recumbent  and  dying  in  the  arms  of  Lib- 
erty, with  Peace  at  bis  feet  and  a  negro  (perhaps  one  of  the 
Jamaica  freedmen — I  am  not  sure  1)  lifting  his  liberated 
hands  in  blessing — the  memoiials  of  the  two  great  statesmen 
really  so  near  toeiether  that  Scott's  well-known  couplet  is 
not  all  exaggeration  ; 

— "  Drop  on  Fox's  grave  the  tear — 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  rival's  bier." 

There  are  only  two  or  three  monuments  in  the  north  tran- 
seg^t,  among  the  hundreds  there — before  which  I  could  find 
time  to  pause,  or  for  which  I  can  find  space  for  enumeration 
here.  One  of  these  is  a  bust  in  a  recess,  showing  the  anxi- 
ous brow,  and  sharp,  pinch3d  features  of  the  most  ill-used  of 
men,  who  once  convulsed  the  East,  agitated  all  England,  and 
evoked  the  most  eloquent  bitterness  of  Edmund  Burke  in 
Westminster  Hall — Warren  Hastings.  A  second  is  what  is 
considered  \Ycstmacott's  best  work,  a  s;ttin<;f  female  fiLmre 
of  Elizabeth  Warren.  And  still  a  third — a  glorious  robed 
statue  on  a  supported  pedestal,  by  Flaxman,  of  the  greatest 
and  purest  of  ail  England's  old  Law-Lords^ — William  Murray, 
Earl  and  Lord  Chief-Justice  Mansfield — the  man  who  was 
so  nobly  said  to  be  (I  think  by  Allan  Cunningham)  : 

"  Above  all  pomp,  all  passion  and  all  pride." 

On  the  screen  of  the  choir  is  a  reclining  statue  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  surrounded  by  books,  on  a  sarcophagus,  with  As- 
tronomy on  a  celestial  globe,  and  bas-re/icvos  emblematic  of 
the  scientific  attainments  of  the  man  whom,  perhaps,  Eng- 
land and  the  world  honor  next  to  Shakspeare. 

But  two  more  monuments,  and  these  both  in  the  north 
transept — before  passing  on  to  the  royal  chapels.  The  first 
is  a  monument  to  the  elder  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  by  Bacon 
— a  full  length  in  modern  costume,  in  ihe  recess  of  an  ob- 
elisk slab,  and  with  a  perfect  wilderness  of  emblematic  fig- 
ures below  :  and  a  robed,  full-length  of  the  model  Prime- 
Minister,  George  Canning,  pleasaut-faccd  and  upward-eyed, 
and  quite  the  ideal  of  that  poet-statesman  who  could  throw  an 
important  dispatch  into  rhyme,  and  confound  the  ambassa- 
dor at  the  Hague,  waiting  for  orders  from  home  about  the 
tariff,  with  this  ridiculous  burlesque  of  a  soleirn  instruction  : 
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"  In  inaltcrs  of  commerce,  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much  ; 
With  more  equal  advantage  the  French  are  content, 
So  clap  on  Dutch  buttons  twenty  per  cent. 

Chortis  :  Twenty  per  cent. !  twenty  per  cent. ! 
We'll  bother  old  Falck"  (the  Dutch  Premier)  "  with  our 
twenty  per  cent." 

It  was  with  a  far  deeper  antiquity,  and  with  a  by-gone 
glory  far  more  regal  in  its  character,  that  I  found  myself  sur- 
rounded, another  day  when  the  "  Man  in  the  Parquette"  was 
unavoidably  detained  at  home,  (I  should  not  have  dared  to 
go  in,  if  he  had  not  been  detained  away,  for  some  of  the  old 
kings  would  certainly  have  come  out  ot"  their  tombs,  after  us, 
in  horror  at  being  punned  over  at  this  somewhat  late  day), 
and  when  a  shilling  to  a  second  verger  (who  would  not  allow 
me  to  wear  my  hat,  however,  and  so  I  went  on  catching  cold 
in  my  head  !) — when  a  fee  to  that  second  dark  robed  official, 
I  say,  opened  to  me  the  royal  chapels  and  the  inner  penetra- 
lia rich  with  the  decaying  dust  of  kings  and  mighty  barons. 
Of  these,  important  as  they  were  in  life  and  are  in  history, 
only  a  few  can  be  mentioned  who  claim  pre-eminence  through 
long  antiquity  or  overweening  fame. 

In  the  six-sided  semi-circular  chapel  of  St.  Edmund, 
tombs  not  only  stud  the  walls  but  cross  the  stone  floors  in 
shapeless  profusion.  The  principal  tombs,  there,  as  else- 
where in  the  Abbey  and  all  the  old  religious  houses,  are 
raised  altar-tombs,  slab-covered,  and  crowned  with  the  re- 
cumbent effigy  of  the  sleeper — "  in  armor  as  he  lived,"  if  a 
warrior,  sword  at  side,  and  the  feet  often  supported  on  a 
recumbent  dog,  deer,  or  other  animal  ;  coifed  and  with 
folded  palms,  if  a  woman  ;  crowned  if  in  regal  possession  at 
any  period  in  life  ;  mitred,  if  a  bishop  ;  and  often  wearing 
the  mediaeval  square  or  pointed  cap,  if  saint  or  abbot. 

So,  in  that  chapel,  effigied  in  oak  on  a  tomb  of  gray  mar- 
ble, lies  William  DeValence,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  half- 
brother  to  Henry  III.,  slain  at  Bayonne  in  1296;  so  lies 
Humphrey  Bouchier,  who  fell  at  Barnet  in  1471,  the  figure 
in  plated  brass,  with  two  supporters  for  the  feet,  leopard  and 
eagle;  so  lies  Frances,  Duchess  of  Suffolk,  mother  of  Lady 
Jane  Gray,  robed  as  if  for  burial  ;  so  lies  John  of  Eltham, 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  second  son  of  King  Edward  the  Second,  of 
1334, — an  armed  Lnight  carved   in  white  alabaster ;  so  lies 
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Robert  de  Walby,  Archbishop  of  York,  of  1397,  but  the 
fiorure  is  morely  cnp;raYen  on  a  brass  plate,  level  with  tho 
pavement ;  and  so  lies  Eleanor  de  Bohun,  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, of  1399,  her  wrapping  a  widow's  weeds,  and  the 
material  solid  brass. 

Only  a  few  tombs  command  especial  attention  in  tbe  ad- 
joining chapel,  similarly  shaped,  of  St.  Nicholas.  They  are 
those  of  the  first  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  a  daughter  of 
Algernon  Seymour,  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  died  in  our  own 
Independence  Year — an  elaborate  white-marble  monument, 
with  the  Duchess  scattering  blessings  as  Liberality  ;  of  Phil- 
ippa  de  Bohun,  wife  of  Edward  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York, 
date  of  1438,  a  gothic  monument,  with  robed  recumbent 
efBgy  ;  of  "Winifred,  Marchioness  of  Winchester,  mother  of 
Sackville  the  poet — date  of  1586— a  recumbent  figure  with 
elaborate  base  ;  of  William  de  Dudley,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
of  1482,  a  tomb  and  canopy  of  inlaid  brass  ;  of  Mildred, 
wife  of  the  great  Lord  Burleigh,  and  their  daughter  the 
Countess  of  Oxford — a  stately  temple  of  colored  marbles; 
and  of  Anne,  Duchess  of  Somerset,  wife  of  the  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  that  name,  of  1591 — another  temple  of  the  same 
variegated  and  b}'  no  means  impressive  character. 

Such  a  gauntlet  of  mouldering  greatness  as  this  it  was, 
which  brought  me  to  the  gate  of  King  Henry  the  Seventh's 
Chapel— the  culmination  of  all  that  is  magnificent  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  as  that  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  yet  to 
come,  is  of  the  farthest  antiquity.  And  I  had  run  another 
gauntlet,  meanwhile — one  of  temptations  and  dangers  ;  for 
the  Vandal  was  strong  within  me,  as  it  is  in  most  Americans, 
and  the  desire  to  knock  off  the  nose  of  an  alabaster  cherub 
or  the  toe  of  an  oaken  Baron  of  the  Crusades,  and  carry  it 
away  as  a  relic,  might  have  overpowered  me  if  the  old  verger 
had  not  kept  watch  upon  me,  of  all  the  queue  he  was  show- 
ing around — very  much  as  if  some  one  had  suggested  that 
I,  so  heavy  in  other  regard.^,  was  light-fingered.  I  found  my 
opportunity,  however,  directly,  and  perpetrated  my  little 
theft — I  acknowledge  the  fact  with  the  candor  of  a  detected 
criminal. 

There  was  another  little  point,  too,  besides  the  wearing  of 
the  hat,  about  which  the  respectable  official  and  myself 
could  not  agree.  He  could  not  succeed  in  persuading  me 
that  a  certain  Baron  who  fell  at  Askalon  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
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lury,  had  been  the  own-fnthcr  of  an  Earl  ■who  ravaged 
Flanders  in  t.lio  fu'irtcentl)  ;  and  I  quite  as  signally  failed,  I 
think,  of  convincing  liiui  that  Lady  Jane  Grey  was  the  wife 
of  George  the  Second  and  niorher  of  King  Stephen  I  But 
we  have  to  do,  now,  with  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the   Seventh. 

Even  amid  the  other  architijctural glories  of  Westmin- 
ster, this  Chapel  stands  out  with  the  prominence  of  a  prince 
in  levee  robes,  coming  among  an  assembly  of  bearded  and 
swarthy  workmen.  The  sexagon,  with  points  at  each  angle, 
half  of  which  it  shows  on  approach  from  without,  flanked  by 
four  pointed  and  foliated  buttresses  looped  with  sections 
of  pierced  arches — the  three  great  Gothic  windows  above, 
and  all  the  wall  so  pierced  with  minor  windows  below  as  to 
give  an  impression  at  once  of  extraordinary  light  within  and 
exti'aordinary  delicacy  in  conception —this  is  indeed  the 
crowning  glory  of  the  pile.  And  within,  nothing  is  lost  of 
the  impression  formed  from  without  The  roof,  flat-arched, 
with  many  pendants  and  elaborate  in  its  tracery  of  flowers 
£ind  armorial  bearings  comminirled,  is  of  stone,  and  consider- 
ed by  far  the  finest  in  Europe  in  that  difficult  material — as 
the  readers  of  Irving  may  well  remember.  Down  the  orna- 
mented Gothic  panels  stand  the  stalls  with  folded  seats  of 
oak,  in  which  all  the  Knights  of  the  Bath  used  to  be  in- 
stalled (just  as  those  of  the  order  of  the  Garter  stand  in  St. 
George's  Chapel  at  Windsor)  ;  while  above  each  seat,  pend- 
ant on  a  horizontal  staif,  hangs  the  armorial  banner  of  every 
knight. 

There  are  a  few  tombs  in  the  nave  of  this  Chapel — prin- 
cipal among  them  that  of  the  founder,  Plenry  the  Seventh 
himself — the  first  of  the  proud  Tudors,  and  the  Riclmiojid 
whom  we  have  all  seen  so  many  times,  slaying  Richard 
on  Bosworth  Field.  On  a  black  marble  altar-tomb  lie  Henry 
and  his  queen  Elizabeth  of  York,  side  by  side,  the  heads 
suppor^.ed  by  the  red  dragon  of  Wales,  and  the  feet  by  a 
recumbent  angel  applied  to  that  very  singular  purpose. 
Around  all  this  is  a  screen  of  brazen  work,  marvellously 
beautiful  in  design  and  perfect  in  execution.  Under  the 
altar,  thougli  with  no  tomb  to  mai-k  his  resting-place,  lies  the 
only  son  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  poor  young  Edward  the 
Sixth,  who  is  believed  to  have  been  killed  by  tlie  rush  of 
office-seekers   shortly  after   his   accession — as   uncrowned 
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monarclis  may  have  been,  even  in  other  lands,  for  all  that  I 
can  say  to  tiie  contrary  I 

Greorge  Villier.s  and  John  Sheffield,  both  notable  and  not 
very  reputable  Dukes  of  Buckingham,  rest  here,  too  ;  and 
Mary,  Duchess  of  the  earlier.  Here,  too,  is  Antliony 
Pliilip,  Duke  of  Montpetisier,  brother  to  the  late  King  Louis 
Philippe  ;  and  the  brief  list  cKises  with  the  names  of  the 
two  last  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Lennox,  both  Stuarts  ;  and 
the  wife  of  the  former. 

It  was  in  the  aisles  of  this  cliapel  that  I  began  really  to 
stand  among  the  thick  gathering  of  royal  dead.  For  first  iu 
the  south  aisle  lies  entombed  Mar^jaret  Douglas,  Countess 
of  Lennox,  mother  of  Darnley,  who  married  JMary  Queen  of 
Scots  and  proved  the  bane  of  her  life — a  table  mouument, 
with  the  robed  effigy  of  the  lady  recumbent  upon  it^  With 
a  painful  appropriateness,  the  very  next,  a  regal  tomb  with 
arched  canopy  supported  by  eight  columns,  and  enclosed  by 
a  speared  iron  railing,  is  that  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots, 
herself,  who've  thin,  worn  face.,  though  not  yet  shorn  of  all  its 
beauty,  smites  the  behuldcr  in  her  recumbent  effigy  under 
the  canopy.  There  she  lies — the  best  known  as  the  most 
unfortunate  of  women — perhaps  because  the  weakest  and 
most  loving  ;  her  history  a  romance,  and  her  end  an  outrage  ; 
everything  of  her  and  about  her,  sacred  to  the  travellers  of 
every  land,  perhaps  principally  because  she  is  ever  seen 
through  that  golden-misted  medium — pity!  ' 

It  was  my  sad  privilege  to  see  many  more  memorials  of 
the  lovely  Scottish  Queen,  not  many  days  later,  in  her  own 
northern  land  and  in  that  sunny  France  which  only  one 
death  prevented  being  her  own  ;  but  I  shall  not  soon  forget 
the  hushed  crowd  of  sight-seers,  before  so  careless  and  un- 
impressed, who  that  day  gathered  around  the  railing  of  Mary 
Stuart's  tomb,  and  looked  with  moistened  eyes  on  the  stony 
figure  of  the  fair  martyr  to  love  and  ambition.  | 

It  is  highly  nj.propriate,  I  think,  that  in  the  north  aisle, 
with  the  width  of  the  cliapel  between  them — recumbent  on 
a  lomb  of  precisely  similar  construction,  should  lie  the  effi- 
gy and  under  it  repose  the  body  of  the  greatest  of  queens 
and  the  most  successful  of  seekers  after  her  national  glory — 
and  yet  the  fjc  and  the  murderess  of  the  gentle  Queen  of 
Scots — Eliz;ibeth  of  England.  At  all  events,  it  was  instruct- 
ive to  see  the  same  group  of  people  gathered   casually  from 
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diiferent  and  far-away  lands,  who  had  but  a  few  moments 
before  stood  touched  with  grief  and  pity  beside  the  tomb  of 
the  lovi?ig  ivo7nan, — standing  now,  cold,  respectful  and  chill, 
as  if  no  attachment  could  overcome  the  indefinable  fear  of 
the  presence, — looking  on  that  high  aquiline  nose  of  the 
Great  Qucai,  that  implacable  brow  which  had  never  forgiven 
the  first  scorn,  and  that  firm  mouth  which,  long  before  the 
Armada  days,  had  forgotten  the  taste  of  love-kisses  !  Ah, 
Elizabeth  of  England  I — 1  could  not  avoid  murmuring — few 
women  master  both  those  two  great  rival  blessings.  Love 
and  Power  I  That  Power  was  yours,  in  a  measure  seldom 
granted  to  one  of  your  sex,  or  even  to  the  sternest  manhood  ; 
but  did  its  possession  quite  repay,  even  in  life,  much  less  in 
the  life  beyond,  the  want  of  that  enfolding  Love  which 
seemed  to  radiate  from  every  heart,  wherever  she  moved, 
to  cluster  around  Mary  of  Scotland  I 

There  are  two  other  monuments  in  the  south  aisle,  worthy 
of  notice  :— a  handsome  full-length  draped  statue  on  a  pedes- 
tal, of  Lady  Catharine  Walpole,  first  wife  of  the  prime  min- 
ister Sir  llobert,  and  mother  of  Horace ;  and  a  pretentious 
figured  cenotaph  to  George  Monk,  first  Duke  of  Albemarle 
and  the  restorer  of  Charles  the  Second,  And  at  the  end  of 
this  aisle  there  is  a  heavy  stone  slab  over  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  stand  without  thinking  even  more  deeply  of  the 
"  deaths  of  kings,"  for  it  forms  the  opening  to  the  Royal 
Vault  at  Westminster ;  and  among  the  memorable  times  of 
its  opening,  Charles  the  Second  went  down  there  into  chill 
darkness,  fresh  from  the  hot  revelries  of  Whitehall ;  and 
Mary  from  the  loving  arms  of  Macaulay's  favorite,  William 
the  Third  ;  and  William  himself  to  look  for  his  lost  wife  and 
escape  the  ingratitude  of  a  people  whom  he  had  saved  ;  and 
Anne,  just  when  her  reign  had  been  made  glorious  by  the 
victories  of  Marlborough. 

Not  far  from  Queen  Elizabeth's  tomb,  in  the  north  aislo, 
lies  George  Savile,  the  great  "  Trimmer"  Marquis  of  Hali- 
fax, of  William's  time,  who  died  a  few  days  after  Queen 
Mary,  and  whose  blood  later  showed  itself  in  Stanhope,  Earl 
of  Chesterfield,  and  still  later  in  Henry  Carey  the  dramatist, 
Edmund  Kcan  and  that  Charles  Keau  so  lately  thrilling  us 
with  his  Louis  the  Eleventh  and  Cardinal  Wulsey.  H^ere, 
too,  lie  two  of  the  baby  daughters  of  James  the  First, 
his   eldest    son    Henry,   Prince  of  Wales,  and   his  queen, 
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Anne  of  Denmark  ;  and  here — tlie  blood  stands  still,  a  little, 
at  such  close  proximity — here,  in  a  little  sarcophagus  of 
marble,  rest  boj  Edward  the  Fifth  and  his  infant  brother 
Richard  Duke  of  York,  murdered  in  the  Tower  by  King 
Richard  the  Third  !  And  in  the  midst  of  this  royal  dust, 
strangely  enough,  really  reposes  the  body  of  Joseph  Addison, 
whose  monument  we  have  before  noted  in  Poets'  Corner — 
whether  accorded  this  choice  company  as  a  recognition  of 
his  genius,  or  because  he  had  married  the  Countess-Dowager 
of  Warwick,  who  shall  pretend  to  decide  ? 

Half  a  dozen  other  monuments  must  have  place  together, 
here — though  they  are  really  somewhat  scattered.  That  of 
Wolfe  of  Quebec,  of  whom  Whittier  so  sweetly  speaks  as 

" — Climbing  Abraham  heights 
To  snatch  the  Bourbon  lilies" — 

a  group  showing  the  death  of  the  victorious  General ;  that 
of  Mrs,  Siddons,  the  tragedienne,  a  fine  full  length  statue  of 
life-size  ;  a  tablet  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  the  inventor  of  the 
safety-lamp,  by  Chantrey  ;  that  of  Cecil,  Earl  of  Exeter,  the 
Privy  Councillor  of  James  the  First,  in  whose  case  there  is 
a  wife  at  the  one  side  and  a  vacant  space  left  for  a  second  at 
the  other,  owing  to  the  second  wife  flatly  refusing,  at  her 
death,  to  have  her  figure  placed  on  the  left  of  any  man  ;  a 
handsome  bust,  with  figures,  of  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren, 
an  American  by  birth,  and  father-in-law  of  the  Earl  of  Ab- 
ingdon, and  who  once  owned  that  part  of  the  city  of  New 
York  now  surrounding  Abingdon  Square  ;  and  a  correspond- 
ing bust,  crowned  by  Fame,  on  a  pedestal,  of  that  Admiral 
Edward  Vernon  who  gave  name  to  Mount  Vernon  through 
the  elder  brother  of  Washington  accompanying  him  on  his 
expedition  against  Carthagena. 

There  is  but  one  figure  which  commands  notice,  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  Paul — a  colossal  statue,  seated,  and  by  Chant- 
rey, of  James  Watt,  the  great  Scotch  master  of  the  steam 
engine  ;  and  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  the  beau- 
tiful old  tomb  of  William  de  Colchester  (the  latter  name  may 
have  an  unpleasantly  spiritualist  sound,  to  some  of  us  I)  the 
Abbot  of  Westminster,  of  1420,  chiefly  notable  because  he 
rests  his  head  upon  an  angel,  instead  of  putting  hisy^e^  on 
it  after  the  manner  of  Henry  the  Seventh  I  Nor  can  I  no- 
tice  more  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  than 
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two  that  necessarily  attract  more  or  less  attention  Tlie 
first  is  the  celebrated  Nightingale  group,  by  lloubilliac — 
Death  throwing  his  dart  at  tlie  wife  and  the  husband  trying 
vainly  to  shelter  her,  which,  in  presuniptious  agreement 
with  the  feeling  of  Irving,  1  could  not  see  in  any  other  liglit 
than  as  being  pretentious,  horrible  and  in  wretched  taste. 
The  other  is  the  tomb  of  Sir  Francis  Vere,  of  1608 — a  slab 
on  the  shoulders  of  four  kneeling  knights,  with  his  disjuint- 
ed  armor  on  it,  while  beneath  the  slab  the  effigy  of  the 
sleeper  lies  in  a  dressing-gown. 

In  the  grand  Choir  of  the  Abbey,  in  three  of  the  most 
tasteful  tombs  within  the  whole  building — each  Gothic  arched 
and  pinnacled  and  with  the  figure  lying  in  the  recess, — sleep 
Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Henry  the 
Third  ;  his  wife,  Aveline  ;  and  Aymer  de Valence,  the  great 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  name  so  many  readers  past  middle 
age  will  remember  as  occurring  not-too-honorahly  in  Miss 
Porter's  "  Scottish  Chiefs."  Very  near,  Sebert,  King  of  the 
East  Saxons,  of  616,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Abbey,  has 
a  singular  Gothic  monument  ;  and  not  far  away,  under  an 
altar-tomb,  sleeps  Anne  of  Cleves,  that  divorced  wife  of 
Henry  the  Eighth  who  escaped  the  axe  but  did  not  escape  the 
vilification  of  his  ano-er. 

But  it  is  to  the  Chapel  of  Edward  the  Confessor  that  we 
come  last  at  Westminster  Abbey,  as  it  was  last  to  it  that  my 
friend  the  verger  conducted  all  his  wandering  sheep,  no 
doubt  to  secure  a  culmination  of  interest  at  the  close.  And 
around  even  this  "  holy  of  holies"  in  British  kingly  antiquity, 
we  can  linger  but  a  brief  moment. 

Here,  central  figure  of  all,  stands  the  splendid  three-piled 
mosaic  shrine  or  triple  altar-tomb  of  Edward  ihe  Confessor, 
dead  eiglit  hundred  years  that  very  year  of  18G5,  and  the 
shrine  itself  erected  nearly  seven  hundred  years  ago  by 
Henry  tlie  Third.  The  dark,  mouldering  efiigy  of  that  Saxon 
King  who  died  only  twenty  years  too  early  to  hear  the  roar 
of  the  battle  of  Hastings,  still  lies  at  the  summit;  and  still 
tlie  red  and  gold  of  the  mosaic  decoration  strive  to  hold  their 
fading  culor  ;  lut  the  tooth  of  time  is  gnawing  sharply. 

So  sharply  that  here  I  found  my  revenge  upon  the  verger, 
and  not  only  possessed  myself  of  a  bit  of  the  mortar  working 
itself  out  from  between  the  stones  where  a  trowel  laid  it  that 
had  undoubtedly  been  rusted  for  nearly  seven  centuries, — 
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Lnt  filclicfl  an  iiicli  pqnnrc  of  the  golden  mosaic — a  jiosscssion 
whicli  might  possibly  be  more  v;iluable  if  it  did  not  happen 
to  be  so  rotten  that  I  dare  not  handle  it,  and  scarcely  dare 
unroll  it,  miser-like,  for  even  a  peep  at  my  treasure  !  I  am 
nut  certain  but  that  I  miiiht  have  allowed  mvself  to  be  caught 
in  the  theft,  had  I  possessed  any  assurance  that  purloincrs 
of  royal  curiosities  were  sent  to  th.e  Tower  and  kept  at  public 
expense  as  State  prisoners  ;  but  I  had  a  painful  suspicion  of 
BridewtU  instead,  and  was  us  "  sly"  as  old  Joe  Bagstock. 

But,  in  sober  seriousness,  how  the  great  deeds  and  the 
great  dead  of  history  do  come  back  to  us,  when  standing  in 
such  presences  !  How  the  heart  does  throb  more  quickly 
and  the  brain  whirl  and  the  throat  choke  sometimes — at  the 
one  pervading  thought  :  What  has  passed  since  thc-e  dead 
people  lived  ! 

And  here,  on  the  south  side  of  the  shrine,  rests  St. 
Edward'iS  queen,  Editha,  who  died  in  1073  ;  and  here  Queen 
JJaud,  sumamcd  "  The  Good,"  wife'  of  Henry  I,  and  dauch- 
ter  of  Malcolm,  King  of  Scotland,  entombed  in.  1118;  and 
here  follows,  in  a  plain  altar-tomb,  Edward  the  First  ("  Ed- 
ward Longsliank:5"),  warrior  and  lawgiver,  the  victor  over 
Simon  de  Montfurt  at  Evesham  in  boyhood,  over  the  Sara- 
cens in  many  a  light  of  the  Crusades,  and  over  William 
^Vallace  in  his  later  day.  And  hero  lies  Elizabeth  Tudor, 
second  sister  of  Henry  the  Eii^liih  —her  dark  marble  face  the 
proudest  and  sternest  upon  which  man  ever  looked  !  And 
here,  as  if  to  show  the  possible  variety  of  one  sex, — on  a 
tomb  of  exquisite  Gothic  elaboration,  sleeps  Eleanor  of 
Castile,  fiist  wife  of  Edward  the  First  and  his  companion  in 
the  Crusades,  of  whom  no  one  can  remember  without  spring- 
ing tears,  the  beautiful  legend  of  that  devotion  which  sucked 
the  venom  from  the  poisoned  wound  of  her  husband.  And 
here  on  an  altar-tomb  of  less  elaboration,  lies  Henry  the 
Fifth,  the  conquerer  of  A^incourt,  but  dearer  to  the  hearts 
of  many  millions  as  the  "  Prince  Hal"  who  played  footpad 
on  Gad's  Hill  and  drank  sack  at  the  Boar's  Head  in  East- 
cheap,  in  Shakspcarc's  matchless  creation 

Lies  here — a  part  of  him,  I  should  say  ;  for  the  effigy  is  of 
wood  and  i-orae  one  has  run  away  with  the  head!  not  too 
soon,  perhaps  ;  for  the  saddle  on  which  he  rode  through  that 
very  fight  of  Agincourt,  and  the  shield  which  he  carried  that 
day,  both   standing   near   and   both  of  wood  covered  with 

8* 
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leather — are  growing  terribly  dilapidated  ;  and  effigy  and 
arms  may  well  decay  together. 

Ah,  here  is  another  of  the  "  queens  among  queens,"  rest- 
ing on  her  low,  plain  tomb,  with  a  canopy  horizontal  beyond 
the  head  of  the  effig_v.  Queen  Philippa  of  Hainault,  wife  of 
Edward  the  Third,  of  whom  who  does  not  remember  that 
when  her  intercession  saved  the  lives  of  the  condemned  afc 
Calais,  they  said  of  her  :  "  Edward  may  win  our  cities,  but 
Philippa  conquers  hearts  .'"  One  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
elaborate  Gothic  tombs  in  the  Abbey  bears  the  effigy  of 
Edward  the  Third  himself;  with  his  six  children  moulded 
in  metal  in  the  pannelled  recesses,  with  the  mighty  sword 
and  shield  of  his  French  wars  standing  at  his  head.  And 
the  long,  glorious,  melancholy  catalogue  closes  with  the  mur- 
dered Richard  the  Second,  and  Anne  his  Queen,  side  by  side 
on  a  handsome  marble  altar-tomb,  strangely  canopied  in  wood 
with  a  pictured  Virgin  and  Infant  Saviour. 

There  are  yet  two  objects  in  Edward  the  Confessor's 
Chapel,  second  in  interest  to  none  within  the  Abbey,  albeit 
they  are  not,  in  the  funereal  sense,  monuments.  They  are 
two  old,  massive  wooden  arm-chairs,  dilapidated  looking, 
leathern-bottomed  (if  I  remember  correctly)  and  by  no  means 
likely  to  command  a  high  price,  even  from  Mrs.  Toodle,  at 
an  auction  of  old  furniture.  Yet  in  one  of  these  chairs — that 
at  the  right  with  the  Gothic-peaked  back  and  a  dog  crouching 
under  each  leg, — every  King  and  Queen  of  England  has  been 
crowned,  since  William  the  Conqueror's  day — some  say 
even  from  that  of  Alfred  ;  and  fastened  under  the  seat  of  this 
is  a  broad  flat  stone  which  seems  terribly  out  of  place  until 
one  learns  that  it  is  the  celebrated  "  Scone  Stone,"  on 
which  the  older  Kinfjs  of  Scotland  were  crowned — sent  over 
to  England  by  Edward  the  First,  when  he  subjugated  Scot- 
land and  made  John  Baliol  his  vassal.  I  know  of  no  sight 
more  instructive  than  the  seat  of  that  old  coronation-chair — 
the  recollection  how  often  and  by  whom  it  has  been  filled — 
and  how  emptied  I 

Is  not  some  idea  conveyed  of  the  number  and  richness  of 
the  human  sheaves  bound  and  garnered  here  by  death,  when  I 
say  that  in  all  this  long  catalogue  are  included  less  than  one 
fifth,  perhaps  not  more  than  one  tenth,  of  those,  almost  all 
celebrities  in  some  regard,  who  sleep  in  Westminster  Ab- 
bey or  have  monuments  under  its  vast  roof? 
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It  is  not  so  difficult  a  matter  to  get  away  from  tbe  Abbey, 
in  reality,  as  the  tired  reader  may  liave  found  it  in  imagina- 
tion. For,  even  when  the  verger  has  r.o  reason  to  suspect 
the  honesty  of  the  visitor,  welcome  to  the  royal  chapels  only 
extends  to  that  length  of  time  necessary  for  making  the 
rounds,  and  covered  by  the  compensatory  shilling — or  was  it 
sixpence  ? — I  forget.  I  heard  of  a  gentleman  (I  need  not 
say  hQ  was  an  American)  who  tried  to  extend  his  time  by 
paying  over  again  and  going  in  with  different  parties,  till  the 
verger  began  to  know  his  face  and  suspect  him  of  some  de- 
sign against  the  integrity  of  a  cherub's  nose  or  a  bishop's 
toe,  and  handed  him  over  to  the  police  !  Then,  when  outside 
of  the  royal  chapels  and  in  what  may  be  called  the  "  free" 
part  of  the  Abbey,  one  wants  to  put  on  one's  hat,  and  some- 
times to  hide  away  one' s  phinder  ! 

I  found  two  decided  and  notable  antiquities  at  once,  one  of 
my  earliest  mornings  in  London,  when  I  first  went  down 
from  High  Holborn  to  Fleet  Street,  through  Chancery  Lane, 
a  narrow  old  street  which  holds  one  side  of  Lincoln's  Inn 
and  the  office  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  supplies  the 
place,  for  law,  lawyers  and  law-stationery,  held  by  the  New 
York  Nassau  Street  and  the  Philadelphia  Sixth.  The  "  Man 
in  the  Parquettc"  was  with  me,  in  about  as  villainously- 
jocular  a  humor  as  usual.  An  old  building  stood  square 
before  us  on  the  south  side  of  Fleet,  with  an  arch  at  one 
side  and  the  paraphernalia  of  a  barber's-shop  occupying  the 
other  portion  of  the  ground  floor.  Across  the  top  of  the 
square  front,  in  large  painted  letters,  I  read:  "Formerly 
the  Palace  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Cardinal  Wolsey." 
"  Good  gracious  I"  I  said,  as  we  approached — "  think  of  that 
desecration  I — the  palnce  of  Bluff  King  Hal  and  the  Cardinal, 
turned  into  a  barber's  shop  !"  "  Nothing  more  natural,  I 
should  think!"  observed  the  Man  in  the  Parquette,  very 
calmly.  "  Wolsey  was  very  much  in  the  habit  of  taking 
people  by  the  nose,  a  la  barber,  and  leading  them  around  in 
that  way  ;  and  as  for  King  Hal,  he  did  more  in  the  way  of 
cutting  ladies'  hair — the  heads  with  it — than  any  other  man 
that  1  have  ever  heard  of  I" 

So  instructed  as  to  the  old  building,  which  no  doubt  had 
seen  many  of  the  notable  domestic  events  of  that  wife-mur- 
dering reign — I  went  through  the  arch  beneath  it,  away 
from  the  street,  and  found  myself  in  the  quadrangle  of  that 
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Temple  so  sacred  to  the  legal  profession  for  many  a  lon^ 
year,  with  the  offices  or  clianibers  of  the  lawyers  surround- 
ing, and  showing  their  old  dingy  entrances  on  three  sides, 
and  the  fourth — that  farthest  from  the  street — occupied  by 
the  Old  Temple  Church,  pez'haps  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all  the  things  of  old  time  around  the  great  metropolis. 
That  small  but  elegant  Gothic  cathedral  building  dates  back 
to  Edward  the  First,  in  1270  ;  and  that  round,  J^orman 
domed  pile,  the  Chapter-house,  was  built  in  1185,  and 
formed  the  head-quarters  or  religious  home  of  the  Knight 
Templars  in  Great  Britain,  (a  body  whom  the  Masons  in 
America  have  good  cause  to  remember  I)  when  they  poured 
forth  their  valiant  numbers  to  the  crusades,  under  Henry  the 
Second  and  John  and  Richard  Cour-de-Lion.  Brian  du  Bois- 
Guilbert,  the  renowned  Templar  of  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe,"  no 
doubt  bent  his  knee  in  that  old  Chapter-house,  before  he 
went  to  do  his  devoir  at  the  tournament  of  Ashby-de  la- 
Zouehe,  in  that  most  bewildering  of  all  historical  romances  ; 
and  standing  in  that  little  green  yard  of  the  Temple,  with 
those  scattered  old  burial-slabs  level  with  the  ground,  and 
the  tomb-stone  and  humble  grave  of  Oliver  Goldsmith,  down 
one  of  the  pebbled  walks,  seeming  to  make  a  sort  of  link  be- 
tween the  late  and  the  long  past — standing  there  and  thus,  I 
say,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  call  back  the  crusading  days 
and  to  expect  to  see  one  of  the  knights,  his  linked  armor  half 
covered  by  the  long,  white  robe  with  r.-d  cross  on  breast  and 
back,  issuing  from  one  of  the  closed  doors  to  forbid  too  close 
an  inquisitive  approach  ! 

We  did  find  a  knight,  helmeted  if  not  in  armor  ;  but  he 
was  what  tve  would  designate  as  one  of  the  ''  Knights  of  the 
Locust,"  and  his  helmet  was  the  felt  one  of  a  London  police- 
man. He  bore  no  cross  on  breast  or  back,  so  I  put  one  on 
his  ha7id — in  other  words,  "  crossed  his  palm"  with  a  florin  ; 
and  though  the  church  was  closed,  he  managed  to  find  way 
for  us  into  the  building  and  the  good  graces  of  the  attendant 
locked-up  within. 

The  arabesque  pointed  arch  work  of  the  roof  of  the  Tem- 
ple Cathedral,  is  alleged  to  be  the  handsomest  in  the  world, 
in  the  delicacy  of  form  and  the  chaste  richness  of  color.  No 
matter  whether  this  is  so,  or  how  much  of  it  belongs  to  the 
date  before  it  was  all  daubed  over  with  lime  mortar  to  save 
it  from  the  defacing  hands  of  the  Puritans  ;  enough  that  it  is 
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obviously  old  and  very  beautiful.  Leaving  aside  the  orgnn, 
which  somebody  was  tuning  (to  my  horror),  and  which,  as  the 
attendant  took  much  pains  to  impress  upon  me,  had  the  oddly- 
large  number  of  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  pipes — and  treading  upon  Minton's  gorgeous  encaus- 
tic tiles  as  if  they  were  literally  beneath  notice — there  were 
a  couple  of  knightly  recumbent,  figures  of  polished  black 
marble,  on  tombs  in  the  side-aisles,  not  only  worth  notice  ag 
works  of  art,  but  actually  so  old  that  the  very  names  of  the 
sleepers  have  been  lost ! — so  that  their  splendor  of  sepulture 
cannot  do  them  much  good  with  this  generation,  I 
fancy  ! 

There  is  a  better  fate  attendant  upon  some  of  the  sleep- 
ers in  that  singularly  odd  and  wierdly  handsome  old  Nor- 
man Chapter-house,  adjoining.  Odd  in  every  regard,  and 
probably  beyond  any  oiher  building  on  earth  in  the  fancy 
with  which  some  sculptor  of  that  time  delighted  the  pen. 
itential  propensities  of  the  knights  by  carving  the  whole 
circle  of  the  surbase  or  w:iinscot-coping  which  surrounds 
it,  with  heads  of  people  enduring  the  different  torments  of 
purgatory,  expressing  every  phase  of  pain,  horror  and 
suSering,  from  the  mere  bagatelle  of  being  torn  with  red- 
hot  pincers,  to  having  flames  issuing  from  the  mouth,  and 
serpents  crawling  in  and  out  of  the  sockets  of  ths  eyes  ! 

Tliere  are  no  less  than  ten  tombs  in  this  Cliapter-house, 
each  raised  only  a  tew  inches  above  the  pavement,  but  each 
surmounted  by  a  dark  marble  or  bronze  effigy  of  one  of  the 
old  Kniglit  Templars — among  them,  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, and  his  two  sons,  of  Henry  the  Second's  time  ;  Lord 
DeRoos,  Premier  Baron  of  England,  of  the  same  reign  ;  and 
Henry  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Essex,  away  back  to  1150  and  the 
days  of  King  Stephen — Lord  High  Constable  of  England, 
then,  as  his  grandson  Humphrey  was  when  he  made  the  ar- 
rests for  King  Richard,  at  the  close  of  "  Ivauhoe." 

My  second  antiquity  of  that  morning  was  tlie  far-famed 
Tcraple-Ear,  an  odd  old  arch,  with  truncated  head,  standing 
across  Fleet  Street,  a  few  yards  westward  from  Chancery 
Lane,  and  chan^xinof  Fleet  Street  into  the  Strand  for  all  the 
rest  of  its  course  up  the  Tliames.  Temple  Bar,  the  present 
structure,  is  said  to  be  not  more  than  two  hundred  years  old  ; 
and  connoiscurs  account  it  very  ugly.  It  strikes  mo  as  not 
being  uglier  than  most  things  about  which  people  rave  ;  and 
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if  it  has  but  two  centuries  of  antiquity,  its  predecessors  had 
not  less  than  ten.  Though  it  is  now  notably  of  that  dirty 
gray-black  peculiar  to  London  atmosphere,  yet  the  somewhat 
elaborate  sculptures  on  each  side  of  tho  key  of  the  arch  do 
not  look  any  the  worse,  I  think,  for  the  grime — especially 
the7'e,  where  everything  is  grimy.  The  Bar  has  three  arches, 
below — the  middle  one  from  curb  to  curb,  for  vehicles  ;  and 
one  on  each  side  spanning  the  sidewalk,  like  the  "  needle's 
eye"  of  oriental  city-gates.  There  are  massive  and  cumbrous 
studded  oaken  gates  swung  back  against  the  piers  of  the  cen- 
tral arch  ;  but  what  nonsense  all  those  popular  stories  are, 
about  those  gates  being  closed  against  the  Queen  when  she 
attempts  to  pass  from  the  West-End  into  the  East,  or  "  City," 
until  the  Lord  M;iyor  comes  to  accord  her  permission  to 
enter — what  nonsense  all  this  is,  may  be  judged,  I  think, 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  dirt  enough  piled  up  against  the 
bottom  of  each  gate  to  put  even  a  New  York  street-cleaner 
in  despair  ! — so  much  that  obviously  those  gates  have  not 
been  closed  in  half  a  century  I 

Temple  Bar  is  a  fine  old  landmark,  even  now,  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  much  of  the  most  interesting  of  Lon- 
don history,  besides  being  one  of  the  first  thiags  with  which 
the  visitor  makes  an  intimate  acquaintance  ;  but  it  must 
have  presented  a  more  notable  figure,  if  a  less  pleasant  one, 
when  the  old  Bar  stood,  with  its  rows  of  spikes  sticking  up 
from  the  top,  and  on  those  spikes,  almost  always,  one  or  more 
of  the  chopped-ofi"  heads  of  those  people  whom  the  govern- 
ment chose  to  designate  as  "  traitors" — the  ghastly  faces 
grinning  and  blackening  there,  with  no  one  daring  to  remove 
them,  until  they  became  mere  bleached  skulls  I  I  wonder 
whether  there  were  not  some  things  in  the  regretted  past, 
with  which  we  of  later  days  can  manage  to  dispense  ? — and 
whether  the  sticking  up  of  heads  on  spikes  was  not  one  of 
them  ? 

There  is  a  very  old  building  at  the  foot  of  King  Street, 
Cheapside,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  "City"  which  West-End 
London  so  despises  ;  and  there  is  another  much  more  mod- 
ern and  much  more  pretentious  building,  on  Great  Russell 
Street,  near  Bloomsbury  Square,  and  within  the  charmed 
precincts  of  that  very  West-End  ;  and  yet  the  two  contain 
some  "  old  things"  that  inevitably  group  themselves  together 
iu  my  mind,  and  they  must  be  mentioned  in  immediate  con- 
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nection.  The  first,  in  the  East — that  very  old-looking  build- 
ing with  a  front  of  foliated  arches — is  the  Guildhall  or 
corporation  palace  proper — distinct  from  the  more  modern 
Mansion  House,  which  is  that  of  the  Lord  Mayor.  Within 
it  there  are  but  two  rooms  at  all  worthy  of  attention,  but 
those  two  notably  so. 

Immediately  from  the  front  and  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
Guild  Hall  itself,  or  hall  of  corporations,  is  entered — a  very 
long  apartment,  bare  and  desolate  of  aspect,  with  the  deso- 
lateness  materially  added  to  by  the  cold  stone  flooring, 
albeit  there  is  some  lightness  and  even  grace  and  warmih 
in  the  Gothic  arched  ceiling — not  a  little  disfigured,  I  must 
say,  by  a  gang  of  confounded  repairers  with  their  scafi"old- 
ings,  on  that  day  when  /of  all  people  wished  it  to  be  clear. 
In  this  great  hall,  which  bears  an  authentic  date  of  1411,  all 
the  large  civic  banquets  of  the  City  of  London  have  been 
held,  ever  since  its  erection  ;  here  kings  and  princes  who 
have  been  tendered  hospitality  by  the  trades,  have  dined, 
wined,  received  addresses  and  made  dull  responses  ;  and 
here  the  gorgeous  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  of  that 
lucky  Tom-Fool,  the  Lord  Mayor,  used  to  take  place,  though 
now  transferred  to  the  Mansion  House.  I  can  imagine  that 
the  hall  looks  something  more  like  a  place  for  Christian  men 
•when  the  cold  stone  floor  is  overlaid  with  a  wooden  one  and 
the  empty  space  filled  with  dining-room  furniture  ;  yet  even 
then  it  can  be  little  more  than  one  of  those  gigantic  ba-rns 
that  were  public  halls  four  or  five  centuries  ago. 

But  the  hall  has  something  of  special  interest,  to  the 
reader  of  English  romance  and  tradition.  Who  has  not 
heard  of  Gog  and  Magog,  the  two  giant  brethren  alleged  to 
be  on  ward  at  the  Tower,  all  the  way  along  from  Henry  the 
Eighth  to  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuarts — and  so  freely  dealt 
with  by  Ainsworth  and  other  romancers,  in  "  Old  St.  Paul's,'' 
the  "  Constable  of  the  Tower,"  and  similar  works  of  the 
same  character  ?  Well,  those  two  mighty  brethren  have 
grown  to  be  the  tutelary  geniuses  of  civic  London,  as  de- 
voutly believed  in  as  ever  was  St  George,  the  national 
f-aint,  who  seems  always  to  be  spearing  a  dragon  that  never 
dies — possibly  because  that  particular  reptile  is  Irish  and 
has  the  Kilkenny  Cat  tenacity  of  life  I  Well,  once  more — 
there,  high  up  on  brackets  stand  the  gigantic  efiigies  of  Gog 
and  Magog,  at  tl.c  right  and  left  hand  corners  of  the  hall, 
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going  left  from  the  entrance  door — each  painted  and  gilt 
most  rcsplendcntly  —  Gog  :it  the  left,  long-bearded  and 
drcs.sed  as  an  archer  and  swordsman  of  some,  far  time  that 
never  existed  ;  and  iMa2;oa;  at  the  right,  shorter-bearded 
and  dressed  as  a  spearman,  and  so  dolefully  mournful  of 
aspect  that  I  cannot  but  think  some  of  the  dinners  eaten 
uniU-r  his  nose,  but  beyond  his  leach,  must  liave  curled  bis 
disappointed  phiz  into  that  pained  and  hopeless  expression. 

There  are  three  very  handsome  monuments  in  Guildhall — 
those  of  Admiral  Nelson,  the  magnificent  Beckford,  and  the 
Er.rl  of  Chatham  ;  but  we  have  seen  nearly  enough  of  mon- 
uments and  must  pass  on.  There  is  a  fine  old  crypt  under 
it,  too,  much  finer  than  that  of  Chester  Cathedral  and  be- 
lieved to  be  at  least  500  to  600  years  old,  but  now  used — 
tell  it  not  amonnr  the  sensitive  of  nerve  ! — as  a  kitchen  for 
cooking  the  civic  banquets  I 

It  is  in  the  library  uf  the  Guildhall,  where  that  is  to  be 
found  in  which  the  true  charm  of  tlie  whole  consists,  and  in 
•which  the  Guildhall  shares  honor  with  the  Biitish  Museum. 
i^ot  alone  because  there  hangs  the  only  legible  copy  existing 
of  JMagna  Charta  (a  copy  happily  made  two  hundred  years 
ago,  as  the  original  is  now  indecipherable), — but  because 
there  are  original  letters,  on  paper  more  or  less  yellowing 
with  time,  from  Cooke,  and  Nelson,  and  Sidmouth,  and  Sir 
Plyde  Parker,  and  a  dozen  others  who  best  bore  the  flag  of 
England  at  sea;  from  Wellington  when  he  was  winning  his 
great  fights  in  Siiain  ;  from  Charles  James  Fox  when  at  the 
top  of  his  renown  as  a  statesman  ;  frum  Warren  Hastings 
before  he  was  impeached  f'r  malfeasance  in  India:  from 
AValter  Scott  when  the  City  of  London  tried  to  share  in  his 
great  fame  by  presenting  him  with  its  freedom  ;  and  one  old 
deed  almost  worth  them  all,  with  the  tirst  name  reasonably 
plain  but  the  second  very  much  of  the  "pot-hook  and  tram- 
mel" order,  conveying  certain  property  in  ]Jlackfriars,  and 
signed,  on  the  10th  of  March,  16r2-'13.  by  "  William  Shak- 
speare,  of  Stratfurd-on-Avon,  in  the  County  of  Warwick, 
Gentleman" — the  closing  appellation  never  more  correctly 
assumed  by  :iny  man  born  of  woman,  and  the  signature  one 
of  the  very  best  of  the  great  master  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence. It  is  wurth  something — doubt  it,  any  who  will  ! — to 
look  at  even  a  scrawl  shaped  by  the  corporeal  fingers  that; 
traced  out  the  written  words  of  "  Hamlet"  and"  Macbeth" 
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and  "  Mucli  Ado  About  Nothing."  And  only  in  a  less  de- 
gree is  it  a  privilege  to  read  the  original  baeksloped  letter 
written  by  Nelson  in  announcement  of  his  victory  at  ihe 
Nile, — and  that  sadder  epistle  which  be  began  to  write  tj 
Lidy  Hamilton  at  the  commencement  of  bis  death-fight  at 
Trafalgar,  leaving  it  unfinished  on  his  desk,  to  go  on  deck 
and  meet  his  mortal  wound. 

The  second  of  those  two  buildings  named  in  connection — 
that  sadly  weather-beaten  but  magnificent  Grecian  pile  with 
two  wing-,  on  Great  Russell  Street,  is  the  British  Museum  ; 
and  in  it  is  contained  the  most  glorious  varied  collection  in 
the  world,  however  both  the  Museums  of  the  Vatican  at 
Rome  and  the  Louvre  at  Paris  exceed  it  in  the  specialities 
of  painting  and  sculpture.  It  is  one  of  the  two  abiding 
modern  glories  of  England  (the  second  is  the  Crystal  Pal- 
ace at  Sydenham,  with  its  airy  grace  of  architecture  and 
wonderful  collection — unfortunately  coming  into  no  closer 
mention  in  these  desultory  papers)  ;  and  yet  I  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  Museum,  now,  except  as  it  contains  certain 
types  of  the  old  in  wonderful  perfection.  Not  the  immense 
collection  of  antique  Roman  and  Greek  and  Egyptian  bust 
statuary,  though  that  is  invaluable  to  the  students  of  history 
and  physiognomy.  Not  the  Greek  "  Elgin  Marbles,"  about 
which  so  much  fuss  has  been  made,  while  they  are  really 
somewhat  worse  than  worthless,  on  account  of  all  their 
noses  being  smashed  and  all  their  limbs  broken  off.  Not 
the  bewildering  collection  of  remains  of  extinct  animals, 
which  seem  to  date  to  some  distance  back  of  the  creation. 
Not  the  thousand  upon  thousand  gathered  old  Roman  and 
native  British  relics,  from  weapons  to  finger-rings  and  tooth- 
picks, which  fill  gallery  after  gallery  and  absorb  days  in  the 
mere  glance  at  them.  Not  principally,  even,  those  wonder- 
ful winged  lions  and  bulls,  illustrating  the  b.istory  of  the 
Old  Testament,  at  least  three  or  four  thousand  years  old, 
and  so  massive  that  the  labor  of  rcniovino;  une  for  even  a 
mile  seems  bevond  human  eniiineerini:,  —  which  Austin 
Honry  Layard  dug  up  not  many  years  agj  and  brought  home 
from  Ninevah  and  Babylon. 

Nc,  the  glory  of  the  Museum,  even  though  it  might  have 
glory  enough  without  it,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Library,  the 
handsomest  and  probably  the  largest  in  the  world,  with  a 
domed    reading-room,  shaming   the   thought  of  competition 
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elsewhere — no  age  or  language  neglected  in  the  costly  and 
laborious  acquisition— and  at  this  day,  beyond  a  doubt,  num- 
bering nearly  or  quite  three-quarters  of  a  million  of  volumes  ! 
Are  not  all  the  ages  linked  together,  there,  as  they  have 
never  before  been  by  that  slender  and  yet  infrangible  chain 
of  words  1 

And  yet — let  me  confess  it,  and  in  confessing  it  come 
back  to  the  peculiar  connection  of  the  Museum  and  the  other 
old  buildings  already  visited, — though  as  much  of  a  book- 
worm as  one  comfortably  can  be,  with  a  slender  purse — there 
was  more  sensation,  to  me,  than  in  all  this, — peering  into 
the  cases  where  lay  the  waxen  impression  of  every  kingly 
seal  and  of  most  of  the  leading  baronial,  back  to  William  the 
Conqueror  and  even  among  the  Saxons  who  preceded  Alfred  ! 
Mute  and  ap()arently  trifling  yet  mighty  memorials  of  per- 
ished greatness  ! — how  could  the  dead  have  been  brought 
nearer  to  me,  than  in  those  impressions  which  were  really 
their  signatures  ? 

How  could  they  ?  They  were,  some  of  them  at  least,  and 
many  who  had  never  owned  a  kingly  seal,  half  an  hour  after- 
wards, when  I  found  myself  among  the  Museum  collection  of 
old  autographs — to  which  that  of  the  Guildhall,  except  in 
rarity  and  the  possession  of  that  one  invaluable  Sliakspeare, 
had  been  nothing  more  than  a  pleasant  preface.  I  have  no 
intention  to  make  a  dry  catalogue  of  these  wonderous  rari- 
ties (some  of  the  principal  of  which,  by  the  way,  can  be 
found,  in  fac-simile,  the  fruits  of  my  leisure  hours  at  the 
Museum  and  Guildhall,  on  the  walls  of  a  popular  place  of 
amusement  in  New  York  City — though  the  proprietor  has 
emulated  the  distinguished  Hanging  Committee  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  and  put  them  at  some  distance  off  the  "  sight- 
line.") 

But  is  it  easy,  does  any  one  think,  to  stand  without  a 
thrill  in  the  midst  of  hundred  upon  hundred  of  original  let- 
ters from  the  great,  the  good,  the  wise,  the  unfortunate,  of 
all  countries  and  all  ages  since  writing  could  be  truly  called 
an  accomplishment? — To  trace  on  the  fading  and  yellowing 
paper  (or  sometimes  parchment)  the  autograph  letters  signed 
with  the  almost  plain  type  of  Philip  Melancthon  ;  the  hand- 
some, neat  "  Cardinal  York"  with  a  flourished  cross,  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey  ;  the  bold,  strong,  large  sweep  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  ;  the  affected  '*  Ph"  and  yet  very  free  effect 
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of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  ;  the  labored  and  evidently-not-easy 
large-hand  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  favorite,  Essex;  the  hand- 
somest, boldest  aflFectation  that  man  ever  displayed,  of  her 
other  favorite,  Leicester,  the  bad  hero  of  Scott's  "  Kenil- 
worth  ;"  the  large,  patient,  schoolboy  hand  of  the  great  Mar- 
quis of  Montrose  ;  the  splendid  dash  of  Prince  Rupert  of 
Bavaria,  Charles  the  First's  great  general,  who  wrote  as  if  he 
might  have  been  charging  at  Naseby,  when  Macaulay  said  of 
him  : 

"  He  is  bursting  on  our  flanks  ! 
Grasp  your  pikes ! — close  your  ranks ! 
For  Rupert  never  comes,  but  to  conquer  or  to  fall !" 

The  little  clerkly,  upright  hand  of  the  great  Lord  Bacon  ; 
the  tall,  wavering  lines  of  William  Penn  ;  the  quick,  sharp 
but  handsome  strokes  of  Marlborough  ;  the  somewhat  scrawly 
brevity  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  so  busy  thinking  of  the  stars 
that  he  forgot  to  cross  his  "  t ;"  the  neat  little  finnicky  hand 
of  Addison  ;  the  careless  dash  of  Byron;  the  "  Marie  R." 
of  Mary  Queen  of  ^'cots,  with  more  strength  in  it  than  her 
character  ever  displayed  ;  the  bold  manly  sweep  of  Henry 
the  Great  of  France,  the  conqueror  of  Ivry  ;  the  dignified 
long  lines  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth ;  the  dreadful  scratchy 
scrawl  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  hero-king  of  Sweden  ; 
the  free  writing  of  Napoleon  when  a  mere  lieutenant,  and  his 
cramped  caligraphj,  when  a  bothered  Emperor  ;  the  almost 
eflfaced  involved  lines  of  Edmund  Spenser  ;  the  calm,  steady, 
but  a  little-labored  round-hand,  of  John  Milton  (affixed,  I 
had  almost  forgotten  to  say,  to  the  original  agreement  to  sell 
the  copyright  of  "  Paradise  Lost"  for  Five  Puunds) ;  and 
among  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  others,  two  very  hand- 
some, scholarly  signatures,  by  men  whom  England  seems  to 
honor,  now  that  they  are  dead,  nearly  as  much  as  she  once 
feared  them  while  living — Benjamin  Franklin  and  George 
Washington  I 

One  more  curiosity,  and  one,  even  to  Americans,  only 
second  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  importance — 
the  original  Magna  Charta  of  King  John  :  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  framed  parchment,  only  a  blur  of  faded  and  rotting 
colors,  now,  but  worth  reverence,  even  so,  tor  the  influence 
which  it  has  exercised  in  favor  of  human  freedom,  for  nearly 
seven  hundred  years  !     Runnymede,  where  it  was  given,  ia 
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nothing  more  than  a  pleasant  meadow,  sweeping  up  from  the 
narrow  Thames,  near  Windsor  ;  but  it  follows  well  upon  the 
two  names  1  have  just  mentioned,  to  say  that  the  curbing 
of  tyrants  and  their  eventual  downfoU  really  began  on  the 
day  when  this  strip  of  parchment  was  signed  on  that  grassy 
meadow,  and  that  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  really 
its  Chapter  tlie  Second  ! 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  last,  for  the  present,  of  these 
brief  pilgrimages  after  the  antique  around  the  great  metro- 
polis— and  let  me  hope,,  not  the  least  interesting, — the  Tower 
of  London. 

It'  I  could  not  get  myself  arrested  and  confined  as  a  state 
prisoner  in  the  Tower,  for  filching  from  the  Abbey,  I  could 
go  there  in  the  usual  humdrum  way,  by  cab  or  boat,  with 
that  expenditure  of  a  certain  number  of  shillings  which  is  not 
more  necessary  anywhere  on  earth  than  in  England ! 

The  Tower  stands  down  the  river  or  eastward  about  a 
mile  from  St.  Paul's,  on  the  very  north  bank  of  the  Thames. 
The  name  conveys  no  idea  wliatever  of  its  appearance,  from 
any  direction  ;  as  it  is  really  not  a  "  tower,''  but  a  "  fort- 
ress" of  the  strongest  character,  with  one  huge  square  tower 
with  four  points,  rising  in  the  centre  ;  and  around  it  and 
entirely  separate  from  it,  a  double  wall  with  no  less  than 
twelve  towers,  mostly  round,  studing  and  defending  it.  A 
moat  once  surrounded  the  wliole,  but  this  has  long  fallen 
into  disuse,  with  its  necessity,  though  it  is  still  crossed  on 
entering. 

There  was  once  a  palace,  too,  for  royal  residence,  in  the 
south-east  or  down-river  angle  of  the  inner  ward,  but  that 
has  been  long  removed  with  the  necessity  of  kings  fortifying 
themselves  from  their  subjects.  When  it  is  added  that  the 
distance  round  the  extreme  outer  wall  is  half  a  mile,  some 
idea  may  be  formed  of  the  extent,  if  not  much  of  the  charac- 
ter, of  this  notiible  old  State-Prison  of  England. 

I  laughed,  of  course,  that  day  when  I  presented  myself 
for  adnii.^sion,  at  the  uniform  of  the  "  Queen's  beef-caters" 
or  "  yeomen  of  the  Tower,"  who  derived  their  uncomplimen- 
tary popu'ar  name  from  having  been  once  the  hcanfcliers  or 
table  attendants  of  the  Const;ible,  though  they  are  now  the 
Queen's  servants  and  generally  selected  from  the  ranks  of 
veterans  in  the  array-service.  Henry  the  Seventh  gave  them 
this  dress  of  blue  braided  frock,  breeches  and  stockings  ; 
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with  puffed  blue-velvet  hats  adorned  with  red,  white  and  blue 
ribbons  ;  ruffled  collar  round  tlio  neck  ;  cabbage-roses  at  the 
knees  and  in  tlic  shoes  ;  the  royal  cn<j;nizai)ce  embroidered 
on  the  breast ;  and  a  sword  at  the  side,  of  such  dimiiiutvo 
proportions  ihat  it  might  be  employed  as  a  tooth-pick.  And 
England  has  grown  so  used  to  ir,  now,  that  I  suppose  the 
Constitution  would  be  declared  in  danajer  if  one  detail  should 
be  discovered  missing.  I  laughed  a  little,  I  say  ;  and  yet  I 
should  not  have  liked  to  laugh  very  insultingly  at  the  stout 
old  veteran  in  that  costume,  who  told  ine  that  he  had  fought 
through  twenty-five  years  of  the  East  Indian  ■  ars,  and  who 
honored  me  by  accepting  (what  his  Queen  would  not  give 
him)  half-a-crown,  and  acting  as  my  especial  guide.  Who 
acted  also,  let  me  confess,  the  part  of  a  guard,  watching  me, 
in  fear  that  T  would  carry  off  a  cannon  or  a  few  suits  of  old 
armor  in  my  pocket. 

The  entrance  over  the  moat  into  the  Tower  is  made  at  the 
south-east  angle,  near  the  liver,  through  a  heavy  arched  gate- 
way, and  under  a  many-pointed  portcu.lis  hanging  above  as  if 
ready  to  fall  on  the  intruding  liead — over  a  bridge  and  be- 
tween the  two  square  flanks  of  the  Middle  Tower  and  the 
two  rounded  flanks  ef  the  Byward.  But  even  then  only  the 
space  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls  (technically  called 
the  outer  and  inner  "  balliums")  has  been  reached.  It  is  only 
through  the  archway  of  a  second  tower  (of  which  directly) 
that  the  visitor  can  really  be  said  to  enter  icithin  the 
Tower. 

Before  making  that  inner  entrance,  however,  there  is  some- 
thing of  great  interest  in  the  outer  wall,  just  to  the  right  of 
the  Byward  Tower.  "  How  would  you  have  liked  to  pass 
through  that,  in  the  days  when  it  was  used  ?"  asked  the  yeo- 
man, pointing  to  a  low  archway,  evidently  leading  down  to 
the  river  or  in  that  direction.  I  looked,  with  something  like 
a  shudder,  and  did  not,  need  to  be  told  what  I  saw.  A  mas- 
sive wooden  lattice-work  of  four  panels  filled  something  more 
than  the  curve  of  the  aich  ;  below-  it,  two  gates  of  massive 
timber,  crossed  with  slats,  were  swung  half  open  ;  and  be- 
yond them  and  up  a  low  flight  of  stej'S,  I  saw  that  similar 
gates  in  the  other  end  of  the  arch  were  securely  closed. 
i  was  looking  at  the  now-disused  Traitors'  Gate,  through 
which  the  doomed  of  old  entered  the  Tower  from  the  river, 
to  the  dungeon  or  the  block,  or  both  in  turn. 
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A  few  moments  of  observation  of  ihis,  with  the  weiglit  of 
the  remembrances  of  old  English  crime  and  tyranny  and  mis- 
fortune pressing  heavily  on  heart  and  brain — and  then  the 
yeoman  beckoned  me  along.  We  approached  the  archway 
leading  to  the  inner  ward — a  low,  plain,  pointed  arch,  in  a 
square  tower,  with  a  low,  square  window  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  point  of  the  arch,  and  another  and  larger  many 
feet  above.  That  lower  window  looked  peaceful  and  home- 
like enough  to  have  thrown  out  the  evening  lamplight  from 
any  humble  cottage  of  my  own  or  the  Mother  Land  ;  and  yet 
the  light  had  crept  shuddering  in  and  out  of  it  again,  one 
night  in  June,  1483,  while  the  summer  roses  were  blooming 
and  England  lay  sleeping  without  a  fear  or  a  warning — look- 
ing on  a  deed  so  dastardly  and  cruel  that  the  whole  world 
has  ever  since  spoken  of  it  with  horror  and  below  the  breath  I 
"  That  is  the  Bloody  Tower,  and  that  lower  one  is  the  win- 
dow of  the  Princes'  chamber,"  said  the  yeoman,  as  he 
touched  me  to  arrest  my  steps  ;  and  then  I  knew  that  close 
beside  that  window  the  two  ruffians  employed  by  Crookback 
Richard  had  smothered  the  pleading  little  nephews  of  his 
own  blood,  the  sons  of  Edward  the  Fourth — who  only  gave 
out,  as  they  died  to  make  way  for  his  ambition,  what  Praed 
so  thrillingly  designates  as 


"  —  The  weak  and  wailing  cry 
Of  a  stripling's  agony," 


following 


"  The  old  man's  hollow  groan 
Echoing  from  the  dungeon  stone," 


which  had  just  marked  the  previous  murder,  in  the  White 
Tower,  of  the  feeble,  gray -haired,  monkish  Henry  the  Sixth. 

There  are  few  spots,  in  any  land,  more  terribly  impres- 
sive. Pass  on  under  the  arch,  even  info  the  Tower  ;  for  the 
murder  of  children  is  not  a  pleasant  thing  to  contemplate, 
even  in  far-off  history. 

It  is  in  the  Horse-Armory,  adjoining  and  really  a  part  of 
the  White  Tower,  that  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  Tower 
"  collections"  comes  into  view.  This  comprises  an  almost 
endless  range  of  figures  on  horseback,  each  arrayed  in  the 
favorite  suit  of  armor  of  the  King  or  Prince  or  Knight 
whom    it  commemorates,  each  holding   the  tilting-spear  or 
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other  favorite  weapon  with  which  he  did  battle  in  the  lista 
or  the  field,  and  each  beneath  an  arch,  on  the  left  column  of 
which  is  displayed  a  gold  lettered  banner  with  the  name, 
rank  and  period  of  the  armed  effigy.  All  are  in  chronolo- 
gical order  ;  and  so,  in  the  very  mail  which  they  wore,  quietly 
and  endlessly  (and  thank  God,  harmlessly,  now  I) — so  ride 
Edward  the  First ;  and  Henry  the  Sixth  ;  and  Edward  the 
Fourth  ;  and  Henry  the  Seventh  ;  and  Henry  the  Eighth  ;  ^ 
and  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  married  the 
Princess  Mary  ;  and  Young  Edward  the  Sixth  ;  and  Queen 
Elizabeth's  favorite,  Dudley,  the  great  Earl  of  Leicester  ; 
and  her  other  favorite,  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex  ;  and  James 
the  First ;  and  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and 
Charles  the  First  when  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  Charles  the 
First  when  King  ;  and  James  the  Second  ;  and  an  endless 
succession  of  others.  There  is  no  armor  now  a-days,  and 
broadcloth  is  perishable — so  the  series  has  not  been  lately 
continued  ;  but  apart  from  the  splendor  of  the  spectacle  and 
the  impression  of  the  personal  presence  of  the  mighty  dead 
which  it  creates,  the  study  of  the  change  of  armor  iu  different 
asres  is  most  interesting  and  valuable. 

I  may  say,  here,  that  the  Tower  is  the  grandest  repository 
of  arms  in  the  world — both  ancient  and  modern.  Racked  in 
hall  after  hall,  and  in  the  most  perfect  order,  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand  stand  of  musketry  attest  the  fact  that 
England  is  and  expects  to  be  a  "  fighting  nation  ;"  while 
uncounted  thousands  of  swords,  pistols,  bayonets  and  cut- 
lasses, woven  into  every  conceivable  shape  of  flower  and  star 
trophy,  blind  the  eye  with  their  brilliancy,  and  suggest 
the  hope  that  there  may  never  be  occasion  to  use  them,  as 
they  will  certainly  never  be  got  back  into  such  tasty  shape 
again — perhaps  some  of  them  never  got  back  at  all,  in  cer- 
tain contingencies  I 

Not  modern  weapons  only,  but  arms  and  armor  of  every  age 
and  almost  every  country — England  and  Scotland,  through 
every  gradation  from  the  Roman  days  ;  the  East  Indies ;  all 
the  Orient ;  America  with  a  slight  exception  :  I  did  not  see 
any  of  Grant's  siege-guns,  or  any  of  our  new  twenty-inch 
monsters,  which  might  be  as  profitable  a  lesson  in  the  Tower 
of  London  as  any  other  !  In  a  single  trophy,  clustered  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  principal  staircases,  is  boasted  to  be 
at  least  one  weapon  each  of  every  age  and  every  race  since 
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the  creation  of  the  world  ! — not  England's  only  boast,  per- 
haps, and  cerlninly  not  more  hollow  than  many  others  ! 

It  is  on  the  floor  above,  still  in  the  White  Tower,  where 
stands  the  narrow  vaulted  chamber  called  "  Queen  Eiza. 
beth's  Armory."  It  is  dusky  in  the  summer  daylight,  even 
now  when  the  narrow  slits  in  the  walls  have  been  mater  ally 
broadened  :  how  duslcy  must  it  have  been  in  the  days  when 
it  was  a  prison  I  And  yet  in  this  room,  without  even  once 
going  out  of  it,  Sir  Walter  lialeigh,  the  accomplished  preuz- 
chevalier,  the  patron  of  Virginia  (and,  as  they  say,  Virginia 
tobacco!)  passed  twelve  years  of  lonely  imprisonment  and 
wrote  his  "  History  of  the  World,"  only  changing  place  to  go 
into  that  little  damp  vaulted  bed-room,  where  not  one  ray  of 
light  has  ever  shone !  Poor  Raleigh,  (whose  counterfeit 
presentment  in  stone  we  may  see  any  day  over  the  tobacco- 
shop  at  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Pine  Street) — this  was 
bad  payment,  without  considering  the  seaflfuld  and  his  last 
parting  with  sweet  Elizabeih  Throckmorton,  for  the  spoiling 
of  that  new  clonk  by  making  it  a  carpet  for  a  queen  I 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  old  prison  has  other  uses  now,  but 
scarcely  less  terrible.  There  is  no  rack  there,  but  it  is  full 
of  thumb-screws  and  iron  collars  and  skull-caps  and  other 
old  instruments  of  torture,  making  one  creep  and  shiver  as  he 
thinks  of  the  uses  to  which  they  were  so  often  applied.  And 
there  is  something  yet  more  notably  dreadful  there — some- 
thing at  which  I  shuddered  as  I  stole  an  instant  of  the  yeo- 
man's absence  to  draw  my  finger  over  its  edge.  Abroad 
axe,  with  a  very  long  curved  widening  bit  and  no  poll  what- 
ever— antique  and  awkward-looking.  It  rested  against  a 
broad  upright  wooden  block,  end  upward,  like  a  butcher's  or 
that  on  which  a  blacksmith  sets  his  anvil.  There  was  a 
scooped  chamfer  at  each  side  of  the  block — wider  on  one  side 
than  the  other  ;  and  across  it  sliowed  several  deep  marks  as 
if  from  frequent  chopping.  And  the  chopping  had  been  fre- 
quent enougli  ;  for  on  that  block,  with  that  axe,  out  yonder 
in  the  quadrangle  of  the  court-yard  where  a  square  stone 
marks  what  was  once  "  Tower  Green,"  and  from  which  I 
cou  d  only  bring  away  a  pebble  as  a  memory — there  and  with 
these  instruments  of  human  butchery,  bowed  the  necks  and 
fell  the  bends  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  Lord  Guilford  Dudley, 
and  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Jane  Seymour,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
and  Essex,  and  many  another  victim  to  justice  or  jealousy  or 
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tyranny  ;  and  they  are  even  said  to  have  been  sent  down  to 
Whitehall  for  the  decapitation  of  King  Charles  the  First, 
and  away  to  Fotheringay  Castle  to  perform  that  murderous 
office  on  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  No  bloody  stain  on  block, 
now  ;  no  bloody  rust  on  steel ;  but  must  not  they  be  stained 
and  rusted  within,  with  the  memory  of  those  tragedies  of 
power  in  which  they  have  played  so  terrible  a  part  ? 

Axe  and  block  have  been  idle,  now,  for  more  than  an  hun- 
dred  years  ;  for  the  last  victim  was  Fraser  of  Lovat,  beheaded 
for  his  share  in  the  Scottish  Rebellion  of  1745.  England 
will  probably  hang,  instead  of  beheading,  those  whom  she 
convicts  of  high-treason,  hereafter  ;  as  she  most  certainly 
will  not  spare  them,  in  spite  of  her  marked  desire  to  enforce 
mercy  upon  others. 

St.  John's  Chapel,  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  Norman  architecture  in  England,  stands  over  this  apart- 
ment ;  and  adjoining  it,  though  now  pierced  through  the 
floors  to  admit  better  ventilation,  is  what  was  once  the 
Council  Chamber,  where  many  a  kingly  council  has  been 
held — where  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset  was  named  so 
suddenly  on  the  death  of  Henry  the  Eighth — where  Richard 
of  Gloster,  then  an  earlier  Protector,  tried  Hastings  and  had 
him  executed  in  the  yard  without,  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 

One  more  chamber  ;  and  then,  though  not  one  of  all  the 
minor  towers  but  has  its  story  of  confinement  and  sufiering 
and  blood,  we  must  leave  this  landmark  of  history.  That 
chamber  is  in  the  Bcauchamp  Tower  (or  "  Beecham,"  as  the 
English  pronounce  it)  standing  at  the  inner  ballium,  due 
west  or  left  from  the  White  Tower.  Devoted  for  centuries 
to  the  purposes  of  a  state  prison,  the  whole  Beauchamp 
Tower,  from  door-way  to  turret,  is  more  or  less  thickly  iu- 
Bcribed  with  the  memorials  of  grief  and  loneliness  and 
suff'ering.  When  we  read,  in  English  history,  of  such  a  one 
falling  under  the  displeasure  of  King  or  Parliament,  and 
"  committed  to  the  Tower,"  the  Beauchamp  is  really  the  des- 
tination, usually.  But  especially  in  this  great  du.sky,  vault- 
ed State-Prison,  so  enclosed  and  guarded  that  the  very 
thought  of  escape  is  madness — (I  doubt  whether  even  Head- 
Centre  Stephens  could  have  got  away  from  it  very  easily^ 
unless  he  had  made  Fenians  of  all  the  Queen's  hevf-eaters  !) 
•^herc,  where  nearly  every  foot  of  the  wall  is  (sculptured 
with  names  wrought  out  so  laboriously  with  stylus,  or  knife. 
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or  even  a  rusty  nail — here  groaned,  and  watched,  and  waited 
and  hoped,  and  prayed,  and  cursed  and  despaired,  John 
Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland  (for  the  Lady  Jane  Grey 
conspiracy) ;  and  the  knightly  Surrey  ;  and  Thomas  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk ;  and  Philip  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel ; 
and  Lord  Guilford  Dudley  ,  and  Geoffrey  Pole  ;  and  Anne 
Eoleyn  and  her  bevy  of  friends  ;  and  Thomas  Cobham,  broth- 
er of  poor  "  Dame  Eleanor  ;"  and  John  Seymour,  Duke  of 
Somerset ;  and  Ingram  Percy  ;  and  Richard  Blount ,  and 
Thomas  Talbot;  and  so  many  more  that  the  very  heart  sick- 
ens at  the  moans  which  these  cold  walls  must  have  heard 
without  heeding !  But  the  last  of  the  prisoners  in  the 
Beauchamp  Tower  was  released  long  ago  :  God  be  blessed 
thatlfe  "  opens  the  prison-doors  of  the  captive  and  lets  the 
oppressed  go  free,"  when  man  forgets  to  be  merciful  ! 

Perhaps  the  most  magnificent  collection  of  regalia  in  the 
world,  lies  under  an  iron  cage,  within  plate-glass,  in  a  strong- 
vaulted  upper-room  of  the  Jewel  House,  near  the  old  Jew- 
el Tower,  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  quadrangle. 
Gold,  diamonds,  pearls,  rubies,  emeralds  and  amethysts  daz- 
zle me  (no  doubt  because  I  have  no  near  acquaintance  with 
them  !)  and  I  cannot  make  any  attempt  at  describing  them. 
The  crowns  of  the  present  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
are  there,  each  worth  a  principality.  And  all  the  great  crown- 
jewels  are  there,  except  the  Koh-i-noor,  which  is  kept  at 
Windsor  by  the  Queen  herself,  while  a  mere  model  supplies 
its  place  in  the  collection.  The  sceptre  and  the  Sword  of 
State  are  there,  too  ;  mngnificent  as  formidable  But  as 
a  matter  of  fancy,  if  I  am  ever  to  be  allowed  to  choose 
among  the  pile,  I  shall  certainly  take  iho.  sweet  little  green 
velvet,  pearl  and  diamond  crown  which  once  encircled  the 
brow.9  of  magnificent  Anne  Boleyn.  and  the  slight  ivory 
sceptre  once  carried  in  her  fair  white  hand  ! 

Quitting  the  Tower,  regretfully  then  as  now,  it  was  a  very 
slight  tangible  memorial  which  I  could  bring  away  with  me  ; 
for  the  cannon  were  heavy,  and  the  armor  was  clumsy,  and 
the  jewels  were  preposterously  guarded !  Besides  the  little 
pebble  irom  the  scaffold-stone  on  Tower  Green,  I  could  only 
secure  a  flint,  which  I  pried  out  of  the  Flint  Tower  at  the 
expense  of  a  knife-blade — the  astounded  "  beef-eater"  in- 
forming me  that  "  he  should  notify  the  VV^ar  Office  of  hostil- 
itios^  being  begun  by  the  United  States  on  account  of  the 
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depredations  of  the  Alabama — an  American  having  com- 
menced prying  down  the  Tower  of  London  with  his  jack- 
knife  !" 

And  here — -not  because  my  budget  is  exhausted,  but  be- 
cause I  would  not  too  far  weary  patience — I  must  draw  to  a 
close.    It  would  need  quite  as  much  longer  space  to  deal  with 
all  the  other  "old  things  around  London,"  which  I  found  of 
such  absorbing  interest.     How  I  stood  in  Westminster  Hall 
and   saw    the   stones  upon  which   accusers  and  accused  had 
trodden,  and  the  strange  eagle-headed  arches  through  which 
the   denunciations  of   both   had   rung,   when  Stratford   and 
Charles  the  First  were  tried  for  their  lives,  there,  and  War- 
ren Hastings  was  tried  for  that  more  than  life — his  rcjjuta- 
tion.     How  I  saw  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  old  portraits, 
in   the   Parliament   Houses  and  at  Windsor  Castle,  bringing 
the  whole  personality  of  the  past  before  me  like  a  panorama 
How  I  saw   London  Stone,   on   which  Jack  Cade  made  his 
famous  and  liberal  declaration  of  an  intention  to  go  into  the 
wholesale   wine-business,  when  he  was  for  one  day  "  lord  of 
London."     How   T   saw   Newgate,  and   the  Old  liailey,  and 
the  famous  old   Inns  of  Court,  and  the  statues  of  the  great 
Law-Lords   and   masters    of   legal    eloquence — Selden,   and 
Hampden,   and   Falkland,   and   Clarendon,  and  Somers,  and 
Walpole,  and  Chatham,  and  Mansfield,  and  Burke,  and  Fox, 
and  Pitt,  and  Grattan, — in  that  noble  Hall  of  St.  Stephen's. 
How  1  stood  beside  old  London  Bridge,  and  Waterloo  Bridge, 
and  saw  where  nightly  the  cowardly  goddess  of  suicide  had 
been  worshipped  in  the  black  waters  of  the  Thames,  through 
all  the  long  centuries  :  and  under  the  dark,  gloomy  Adelphi 
Arches,  where  the  worst  of  London  herd  at  night,  and  where 
Dickens  found  Oliver  Twist.     How  I  saw  some  portions  of 
the   Roman  wall   that   once  surrounded  the  city,  on  Ludgate 
Hill    and    in   Cripplegate   Churchyard.     How   I  sat  in  the 
Adelphi  Theatre,  on  the  Strand,  and  remembered  that  I  was 
sitting  on  the   very   spot  where  poor   Nelly   Gwycn   lived 
when   Charles   the   Second   came    to  visit  her.     And  how  I 
saw  another   and  nobler  relic  of  poor  Nelly,  in  Greenwich 
Hospital,  with  its   old   pensioners  ;    and    saw   heavy,  dingy, 
old  Greenwich  Church,  looking,  somehow,  like   a  seventy- 
four  of  the  last  century,  sacred  to  the  old  naval   heroes  of 
twenty  generations — the  very  old  church,  by  the  way,  where 
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Dickens  was  just  then  marrying  John  Kokesmith  and  Bella 
"Wiifer,  in  "  Our  Mutual  Friend." 

May  I  be  pardoned  for  yet  space  to  insert  this  brief 
rhyme  which  grew  almost  unconsciously  out  of  the  musings 
of  the  man  from  the  New  World,  when  he  had  just  been 
treading  among  tliose  sacred  historic  memorials  of  the  Old— 
and  bearing  the  title  of 

THE  OLD  AISD  THE  NEW. 

Britain  !— thy  boast  is  of  the  Old, 

And  bravely  thou  hast  borne  it ! 
Proud  floats  thy  red  flag,  fold  on  fold, 

Though  all  heaven's  winds  have  torn  it. 

In  stately  temples,  marble-piled, 
Tliou  hast  a  thousand  lying, 
J  Who  in  the  fixce  of  danger  smiled 

And  honored  thee  in  dying. — 

A  thousand  more,  whose  tongue  and  pen 

The  softer  muses  courted ; 
Or  statesmen,  nearer  gods  than  men, 

Who  thy  best  weal  supported. 

No  foot  can  tread  thy  tough  green  sward, 

But  seems,  where'er  't  is  moving, 
To  touch  some  hero's  great  reward — 

Some  woman's  meed  for  loving. 

Thou  art  the  Old— th'  incarnate  Old, 
Whom,  scatheless,  few  have  smitten, 

Since  Caesar's  chaiiots  northward  rolled 
And  Rome  was  Lord  in  Britain. 

And  he  who  at  thy  slirine  can  stand, 

And  feel  no  reverent  wonder, 
Deserves  to  own  no  ftitherlnnd 

The  broad  sun  smiling  under. 

And  yet  tliere  is  a  sweeter  pride. 

Oil,  Britain  ! — than  the  pleasure 
Of  claiming  all  this  glory  wide 

And  sharing  all  tliis  treasure. 

Tlie  New  is  dearer  than  the  Old 

Braver,  and  truer-hearted  ! 
Give  ME  the  future,  far  unrolled, 

And  take  the  long-departed  I 
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Thy  page  is  written  ;  but  on  ours, 

Flecked  by  the  starry  banner, 
A  few  brief  words  have  tasked  all  powers, 

Dashed  in  the  rudest  manner. 

Yet  there  is  strength  in  every  stroke ; 

And  when  that  page  is  ended, 
Be  this  the  verdict  we  invoke— 

"  Right  served,  and  man  befriended  T' 

And  if  within  our  cloistered  halls 

Few  marbled  heroes  cluster, 
Heaven ! — when  the  trump  of  battle  calls, 

How  thick  and  fast  they  muster  I 

If  poets'  fame  and  sages'  prayer 

Your  history  gild  and  burnish. 
How  can  even  that  long  list  compart 

With  those  we  mean  to  furnish  ? 

The  steed,  with  many  races  won. 

Be  sure  has  spent  his  sinew  ; 
And  you,  Old  Britain,  so  much  done, 

No  longer  have  it  in  you  ! 

So  take  the  Old  ;  give  me  the  New, 

The  future  and  its  winning  ; 
And  when  you  make  your  last  adieu. 

We  shall  be  just  beginning  I 
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V. 

OVEK  TO  PARIS,  BY  DIEPPE  AND  ROUEN. 

I  WAS  temporarily  looking  my  last  about  London,  one  day 
in  July.^  intending  to  cross  the  Channel  to  France  within  a 
very  brief  period,  and  severely  cogitating  on  one  of  the  lit- 
tle difficulties  involved.  That  little  difficulty  was,  that  while 
I  knew  enough  French  to  read  and  even  translate  it  without 
many  blunders — I  possessed  about  the  same  proclivity  for 
speaking  it,  or  understanding  it  when  others  spoke  it,  that  a 
pig  is  supposed  to  have  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  or  a  So- 
ciety Islander  for  conic-sections. 

There  was  one  old  rhyme  that  kept  ringing  through  my 
head  that  day — a  rhyme  that  I  had  certainly  first  learned 
when  a  schoolboy,  and  that  had  been  all  that  while  lying 
'perdu,  waiting  to  come  out  and  convey  its  troublesome  warn- 
ing in  due  time.  It  had  been  the  late  repentance  of  some 
unfortunate,  away  back  in  those  days  of  Charles  the  Tenth  , 
and  there  may  be  even  yet  some  other  "  old  boys"  than  my- 
self, who  remember  the  commencement  of  the  threatening 
doegerel : 


"eo^ 


"  Never  go  to  France 

Unless  you  know  the  lingo  ; 
For  if  you  take  my  cliance  ; 

You  will  repent,  by  jingo ! 
Nothing  to  eat  or  drink, 

But  what  you  didn't  want  to  ; 
No  place  to  sleep  a  wink, 

But  where  you  wouldn't  gone  to. 
Nobody  stirs  his  pegs, 

But  for  motioning  and  showing  ; 
And  you  even  ask  for  eggs 

By  clapping  wings  and  crowing." 

"  Misfortunes  never  come  single,"  and  no  more  do  unpleas- 
ant anticipations.     What — I   could  not  avoid  ruminatinf^ — 
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what  if  I  should  get  over  into  France,  and  find  nobody  who 
could  possibly  understand  me,  and  nobody  whom  I  could 
understand,  and  eke  out  a  miserable  subsistence  by  making 
signs  that  I  was  hungry  or  thirsty,  without  being  able  to  in- 
dicate any  description  of  food  or  drink  capable  of  supplying 
either  the  one  want  or  the  other  ?  What  if — horrible  thought! 
— I  should  put  myself  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Imperial 
police,  by  trying  to  say  one  thing  and  really  saying  some- 
thing very  different — so  that,  for  instance,  when  I  religiously 
intended  to  enquire  the  way  to  a  certain  town  or  hotel,  I 
might  be  really,  to  French  ears,  heaping  offensive  epithets  on 
the  head  of  the  Emperor,  or  declaring  my  intention  to  mur- 
der the  Prince  Imperial  ?  What  if,  even  escaping  this,  I 
should  find  it  altogether  impossible  ever  to  make  any  one 
understand  that  I  wanted  a  ticket  to  go  anywhere,  or  get 
into  some  tangle  with  my  passport,  f:om  which  I  certainly 
could  never  get  out  again  unless  I  went  to  the  Licetre  or 
Cayenne — and  thus  be  compelled,  if  I  did  not  meet  with  an 
early  death  from  starvation,  to  linger  out  the  miserable  re- 
mains of  my  existence,  far  from  friends  and  native  land — a 
new  species  of  American  Wandering  Jew,  victim  to  no  spe- 
cial crime  of  my  own,  but  to  that  unfortunate  confusion  of 
tongues  which  took  place  one  morning  among  the  masons  and 
hod-carriers  of  Babel  ? 

I  thought  that  I  would  try  an  experiment,  however,  be- 
fore hiring  a  scoundrelly  valet  de  'plcvce  as  interpreter,  or 
abandoning  myself  to  absolute  despair.  There  was  an  old 
fellow  with  a  hurdy-gurdy,  not  a  bad  baritone  voice,  and  a 
small  boy  always  at  his  heels,  whom  I  had  seen  haunting 
Charing-Cross  for  several  days,  and  heard  him  singing  the 
"  Marsellaise"  in  what  was  unmistakably  French.  (I  knew 
it  was  French,  because  he  spoke  slowly  enough,  when  sing- 
ing, to  allow  me  to  understand  some  of  the  words).  I  would 
accost  this  person,  who  seemed  too  old  to  be  likely  to  speak 
very  rapidly,  and  too  poor  to  afford  to  be  abusive — I  would 
accost  this  person,  in  the  language  of  Racine  and  Moliere, 
(as  /  understood  it)  and  decide  by  his  understanding  of  my 
question,  and  my  understanding  of  his  answer,  how  well  I 
could  hope  to  manage  with  the  feeblest  of  the  French  verbal 
gymnasts.  I  approached  my  Ithuriel  ;  I  slipped  a  shilling 
into  his  hand,  to  propitiate  him  ;  I  asked  him,  in  the  best 
French  I  could  muster,  if  he  was   not   a   Frenchman,  and 
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whether  he  could  not  play  me  that  old  air  of  the  Empress 
Josephine — "  Pourtant  pour  le  Syrie  V  I  repeated  this,  at 
his  shake  of  the  head  ;  and  then  he  repeated  the  shake,  much 
more  despairingly.  It  was  not  until,  very  red  in  the  face,  I 
had  repeated  the  question  the  third  time,  that  the  small  boy 
came  to  the  rescue  by  informing  me  that  "  Mon  pere  est  tin 
Francaise:  il  ne  farler  pas  V Allemand  P'  ("  My  father  is  a 
Frenchman  :  he  does  not  talk  Dutch  .'") 

We  have  all  heard  of  that  "  darkest  hour  just  before  day," 
etc. ;  and  my  relief  was  nearer  than  I  could  possibly  have 
imagined.  When  I  strolled  into  St.  James'  Park,  an  hour  or 
two  later,  two  men  were  leaning  over  the  railing  of  the 
bridge  of  the  Long  Pond,  admiring  the  ducks  which  do  the 
duty  there,  performed  by  the  New  York  swans  in  the  Cen- 
tral Park.  One  was  a  player,  and  the  other  a  companion  of 
players — very  often  their  "  friend,  philosopher  and  guide." 
The  first  has  no  after  connection  with  this  chronicle.  The 
second — De  Wingston — but  the  second,  as  the  novelists  say, 
is  entitled  to  a  paragraph,  and  indeed  several  paragraphs, 
bv  himself. 

I  presume  that  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  con- 
trary of  the  time  when  De  Wingston,  whose  piety  and  re- 
tiring disposition  entitle  him  to  the  better  appellation  of 
"  Saint  Edward,"  was  not  a  wide-awake,  fully  accomplished 
man  of  the  world,  equally  ready  with  pen  and  tongue,  and 
abundantly  able  to  take  care  of  himself  as  well  as  others. 
With  the  pe7%  ;  for  the  English  litterateurs  have  a  story  of 
him — that  being  asked  by  a  London  magazine-publisher,  sev- 
eral years  ago,  whether  he  would  not  write  him  a  novelette 
and  throw  plenty  of  incident  into  it — he  complied  with  the 
demand  by  buying  twelve  sensation  novels  by  diflferent  wri- 
ters, compressing  each  novel  into  a  chapter,  and  weaving 
them  all  together  into  one  story  of  twelve  :  the  story  thus  se- 
cured, averaging  three  fearful  deaths  and  five  hair-breadth 
escapes  to  each  half-hour,  and  the  eflFect  on  the  readers  so 
astounding  as  to  re-people  several  disused  madhouses,  and 
necessitate  the  suspension  of  that  style  of  literature  under 
the  orders  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, 

This  was  not  his  only  triumph  with  the  pen  ;  for  when 
acting  as  agent  and  manager  for  various  theatrical  and  other 
celebrities,  he  had  been   known  to  invent  words    of  such 
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length,  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them  upon  the  show-bills, 
that  the  most  retentive  memories  failed  to  keep  hold  of  the 
first  syllable,  before  reaching  the  last ;  and  also  terms  of 
such  classical  profundity  that  the  grayest  of  old  college-pro- 
fessors shuddered  at  the  mere  sight  of  them,  and  two  or  three 
were  said  to  have  resigned  their  chairs  from  the  overwhelm- 
ing shame  of  not  being  able  to  explain  them  to  enquiring 
students. 

With  the  tongue,  St.  Edward's  principal  triumph  had  con- 
sisted in  learning  all  the  lanauao-es  in  the  world,  and  then, 
dissatisfied  like  Alexander,  not  weeping  like  him  over  the 
unattainable,  but  manufacturing  new  languages,  and  getting 
up  grammars  about  them,  of  which  no  nation  had  ever  before 
heard  even  a  whisper.  He  had  long  past  those  callow  days 
when  carrying  a  Coptic  dictionary  in  one  pocket  and  a  Chal- 
daic  grammar  in  the  other,  could  have  been  held  as  proof  of 
erudition  :  the  oriental  languages  lay  in  St.  Edward's  head, 
now,  side  by  side  with  the  big  words  of  medicine  and  the  re- 
collections of  many  dissections,  physical  and  intellectual. 

As  to  the  personal  adventures  of  St.  Edward — I  will  not 
assert  that  he  had  ever  been  seen,  like  Dr.  Lever's  courier, 
playing  leap-frog  on  the  top  of  the  Chinese  Wall,  with  the 
Celestial  Empeior;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  very 
early  in  life  he  was  seen  sitting  astride  the  summit  of  the 
Pyramid  of  Ghizah,  and  kicking  his  heels  against  the  cap- 
stone ;  then  found  eating  a  pork-pie,  all  alone,  in  the  middle 
of  the  Great  Desert ;  some  years  afterward  known  to  be  a 
great  chief  and  "medicine-man"  among  the  South  Sea  Island- 
ers ;  heard  of  as  narrowly  escaping  the  bow-string  and  the 
Bosphorus,  at  Constantinople,  for  taking  too  close  peeps  into 
the  Sultan's  seraglio  ;  then  shooting  tigers  and  spearing  wild 
hogs  at  the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  mountains;  then  escorting 
various  jugglers  and  player-folk  about  the  world,  and  mak- 
ing them  twice  as  celebrated  as  they  deserved  to  be,  by  hia 
big  words  and  audacious  management ;  then  raising  or  put- 
ling  down  (I  forget  which)  a  rebellion  in  one  of  the  South 
American  republics  ;  then  originating  tho  theory  of  "  adver- 
tising curtains"  for  theatres,  to  be  copied  and  regarded  as 
an  "  Americanism  ;"  and  at  last,  before  darting  away  east- 
ward again,  helping  the  Wild  Humorist  of  the  Plains  to  pull 
Drighain  Young  by  the  beard  in  his  own  stronghold  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  making  such  havDC   with  pistol  and  bowie- 
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knife  among  the  Pi-Utcs  and  other  ferocious  Indian  tribes 
around  Salt  Lake,  as  to  render  United  States  troops  there- 
after unnecessary  in  the  neighborhood,  lleport  said  that  he 
had  shortly  afterwards  found  his  way  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Gould  and  Curry  mine  at  Virginia  City,  without  usin;j:  the 
tub,  and  carried  away  a  couple  of  millions  in  his  pockets  ; 
but  that  last  story  may  at  least  have  "  needed  cjrrob- 
oration." 

Such,  or  something  like  it,  was  St.  Edward,  whom  I  met 
that  day  in  St.  James'  Park  ;  and  when  he  said,  "  Eh,  Gov- 
ernor, I  am  glad  to  have  met  you  !  I  heard  that  you  were 
in  London  ;  and,  as  I  was  going  over  to  Paris  in  a  day  or 
two,  I  thought  that  possibly — you  are  not  a  very  good 
Frenchman,  are  you  ? — you  might  be  glad  to  go  over  at  the 
same  time  I" — when  he  said  this,  I  repeat,  if  it  was  not 
exactly  the  heavens  opening,  it  was  something  very  like  it, 
in  the  way  of  a  new  light.  To  go  to  France  in  St.  Edward's 
company — his,  of  all  men's.  What  would  the  most  rapid- 
gabbling  Frenchman  amount  to,  with  hi?}i  at  my  elbow  ? 
Nay,  what  if  I  should  even  find  Paris  overrun  by  the  Dutch, 
the  Spanish,  the  Italians,  the  Turks,  or  even  the  Persians — 
•what  would  any  or  all  of  those  otherwise-outlandish  people 
amount  to,  with  this  man  of  many  tongues  "  to  the  fore  " — 
to  use  an  expressive  Hiberniani?m  ? 

Two  evenings  later,  I  having  walked  and  ridden  London 
all  the  intervening  time,  in  a  perfect  delirium  of  delightful 
anticipation  from  the  possession  of  this  human  polyglot  dic- 
tionary,— St.  Edward  and  myself  left  Victoria  Station  by 
the  London,  Brighton  &  South  Coast  Railway  for  New- 
haven,  thence  to  cross  the  Channel  to  the  old  French  town 
of  Dieppe. 

St.  Edward  averred  that  that  was  the  best  route  ;  as  in 
the  night,  with  the  chances  for  sleep,  the  Channel,  even  if  a 
little  rough,  would  be  less  felt  than  by  dny  ;  and  between 
Newhaven  and  Dieppe  was  better  than  between  Dover  and 
Calais,  or  from  Folkestone  to  Boulogne,  because,  thouiih  the 
distance  by  boat  was  much  greater,  the  transit  would  not  be 
made  in  the  very  chops  of  the  Channel,  and  the  motion  would 
be  much  more  moderate.  Philosophical  and  benevolent  St. 
Edward  I — I  am  just  as  well  satisfied,  now,  that  he  made  the 
selection  of  time  and  place  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of 
showing  me  all  the  worst  of  the  British  Channel  at  once,  as 
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I  am  of  any  other  circumstance  in  life.  Water,  in  any  state 
of  commotion,  was  nothing  to  him,  who  had  stood  up  to  his 
knees  in  brine,  and  lashed  lo  the  side  of  his  berth  (I  think 
that  was  the  exact  relation)  sixteen  days  at  a  time,  on  a 
water-logged  ship  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  nothing  to  eat 
during  all  that  time  except  a  small  piece  of  the  cabin-boy, 
and  the  vessel  sinking  and  coming  up  again,  twice  a  day  on 
the  average.  Water  in  commotion,  I  repeat,  was  nothing  to 
him;  and  he  intended  to  experiment  upon  me,  as  he 
might  have  done  upon  a  rare  Leetle  or  a  new  chemical  dis- 
covery. 

There  is  not  much  of  interest,  even  in  broad  daylight,  be- 
tween London  and  the  "  South  Coas%''  as  it  is  called — the 
Brighton  coast,  twenty  or  thirty  miles  westward,  and  to- 
wards the  open  Atlantic  from  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Channel,  at  Dover.  And  we  had  only  a  glimmer,  through 
the  gathering  dusk,  of  those  white  chalk  cliffs  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  Brighton  (no  doubt  originally  "  Bright^i^one",) 
which  gave  England  the  name  of  Albion,  and  of  the 
white  glimmer  of  Brighton  itself,  throned  on  the  cliffs 
beside  the  sea,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  English 
sea-side  watering  places.  And  there  was  only  a  shim- 
mer of  the  stars  on  the  rough,  dusky  water  of  the  Chan- 
nel— dusky  always,  T  think,  and  rough,  however  still  the 
character  of  the  night — when  the  train  set  us  down  beside 
some  dilapidated  storehouses,  and  a  dreadfully  dismal-look- 
ing old  wharf-hotel,  at  the  extremity  of  the  piers  of  tumble- 
down Newhaven. 

A  little  sluggish  river  ran  down  past  the  town,  and  formed 
the  harbor  with  its  opening  mouth  ;  and  on  it  the  lights  of 
bouses  and  vessels  glimmered  sullenly  ;  while  only  a  mile 
or  two  eastward  a  dark  headland  loomed  up,  with  a  light- 
house flashing  out  above  it,  and  a  remembrance  of  Mar- 
rj-att's  novels  in  the  name — lor  it  was  Beachy  Head,  and  the 
old  British  tars  used  to  compare  everything  bulky  to  the 
looming  up  of  "  Beachy  Head  in  a  fog."  There  was  one 
historical  recollection,  too,  in  the  otherwise  uninteresting 
apology  for  a  sea-port ;  for  up  that  dismal  and  slimy-looking 
old  pier  with  a  closed  store-house  upon  it,  Louis  Philippe, 
the  fugitive  King  of  the  French,  scrambled  and  shivered, 
cold,  wet  and  hungry,  one  night  in  February,  1848,  when  ho 

9^ 
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made  his  escape  from  Angerville  in  a  fisDing-ooat,    at   the 
breaking  out  of  the  last  rebellion. 

The  tide  was  terribly  low  at  the  mouth  of  the  New,  that 
night ;  and  the  Orleans,  the  steamer  that  was  to  carry  us 
over,  lay  hard  aground  beside  the  wharf,  with  some  twelve, 
or  fifteen  feet  of  down-climbing  even  to  reach  the  top  of  her 
port  paddle-box,  which  was  at  least  eight  or  ten  feet  above 
her  deck  I  One  of  those  iron  Channel-steamers,  of  F.-ench 
build,  I  believe,  the  description  of  one  of  which  will  give 
an  idea  of  nearly  all  the  others  plying  between  England  and 
France,  England  and  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  Eng- 
land and  the  Isle  of  Man,  etc., — though  some  difference  may 
be  found  in  size,  and  a  little  in — I  was  going  to  say  accom- 
modation— no,  the  proper  word  is  dis  accommodation  ! 

The  Orleans  was  very  long  ;  very  low  ;  very  black  ;  very 
strong  and  swift,  I  have  no  doubt ;  very  narrow  in  hull,  and 
high  and  wide  in  the  paddle-boxes  ;  very  rakish  in  the  fore- 
and-aft  funnels  or  smoke  stacks  ;  very  miserable  in  the 
unsheltered  accommodations  on  deck ;  very  shoal  in  the 
headroom  of  the  cabins  below  ;  and  with  her  berths  the 
nearest  to  those  abominations  in  an  American  sleeping-car 
on  a  railroad,  of  anything  that  I  remember.  Though,  for 
that  matter,  the  whole  idea  of  sleeping  there  is  a  humbug 
and  a  swindle-^almost  as  much  as  it  is  on  the  rough  worn- 
out  rails  between  New  York  and  Springfield,  say — so  that 
the  quality  of  the  berths  is  really  of  little  consequence. 

It  was  then  about  half-past  ten,  and  the  rising  tide  would 
not  float  out  the  sluggish  Orleans  before  one  in  the  morning. 
So  the  bright  idea  struck  me,  after  securing  a  steamboat 
supper  of  peculiar  atrocity,  that  I  would  go  to  berth,  get  to 
sleep,  and  then,  prob:  b  y,  the  motion  outside  might  not 
awake  me,  and  so  I  should  pass  through  pandemonium  with 
out  the  sensations  thereof! 

I  acted  upon  the  thought  at  once.  So  did  St,  Edward, 
who  had  a  diflferent  reason,  however.  He  had  washed  down 
his  supper  with  a  bottle  or  two  of  Bass's,  and  was-^sleepy. 
The  cabin  was  over-full  that  night ;  but  St.  Edward's  inev- 
itable acquaintance  with  the  stewardess,  backed  by  a  small 
fee,  procured  us  two  berths,  into  which  we  tumbled  without 
undressing,  and  very  soon  both  of  us  had  forgotten  whether 
we  were  in  Newhaven  of  the  East  or  West. 
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There  are  yet  two  or  three  motions  which  I  need  to 
experience  before  my  education  is  complete.  Being  shot 
fiom  a  cannon  is  one  of  them,  and  being  jerked  and  whirled 
throuo-h  the  air  in  a  balloon  is  another.  Nearly  all  the  rest, 
from  riding  a  hard-trotting  horse  to  being  shaken  by  a 
stronger  fellow  than  myself,  in  a  rage — from  riding  on  the 
cow-catcher  of  an  engine,  over  bad  rails,  to  ditto  on  the 
walking-beam  of  a  steamboat,  and  once,  for  a  brief  period, 
on  the  back  of  a  camel — ^fi  om  bobbing  about  in  a  surf-boat 
among  the  breakers,  to  standing  at  the  heel  of  a  ship's  bow- 
sprit in  a  pitching  sea,  and  experiencing  the  charm  of  a 
dead  roll  in  a  calm—  of  all  these  I  know  something,  and  yet 
I  am  free  to  say  that  any  of  them,  or  the  whole  of  them 
together,  convey  no  more  idea  of  what  I  experienced  on 
waking  at  about  half-past  one  the  next  morning,  wJien  the 
good  steamer  Orleans  had  cleared  the  harbor,  and  was 
running  out  into  the  open  Channel,  than  a  child's  whisper 
could  convey  of  a  hurricane! 

This  paper  is  called  "  Over  to  Paris,"  because  I  wished 
to  give  some  faint  description  of  the  pleasures  of  getting 
there,  and  of  the  English  Channel  at  night  and  in  a  stiff 
South-wester,  especially.  But  language  fails  me,  even  if 
recollection  does  not.  That  motion — how  shall  I  describe 
it?  Not  a  roll,  not  a  pitch — eithor  would  be  endurable, 
even  if  it  brought  sea-sickness,  a  malady  with  which  I  am 
really  unacquainted.  The  sensation  was  that  of  some  angry 
Titan  taking  the  boat  by  the  gunwale  and  shaking  it  like 
rattling  a  box  of  dice — then  flinging  it  down  with  a  splash — 
then  hitting  it  a  cuff  under  one  wheelhouse,  that  sent  it  half 
out  of  water — then  compensating  by  hitting  it  under  the 
other  side  and  heeling  it  over  correspondingly — then  leaving 
it  still  for  just  one  moment,  as  if  there  were  to  be  no  more 
hostilities — and  then,  when  that  instant  of  peace  had  stolen 
into  the  soul  of  the  sufferer,  setting  ten  thousand  imps  with 
sledges  to  pound  on  every  inch  square  of  the  planking,  till 
it  seemed  impossible,  but  they  must  beat  through — the 
whole  round  being  completed  with  a  series  of  quick,  short, 
jerky  shakes,  from  stem  to  stern,  that  appeared  beyond  the 
power  of  wood  and  iron  to  withstand — and  when  that  was 
finished,  the  universal  shake  and  shiver  beginning  the  per- 
formance all  ove2  again. 
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Viewed  from  the  outside,  I  imagine  that  the  poor  little 
vessel  would  have  presented,  at  tliat  moment,  something 
like  the  appearance  of  a  small  dead  beetle  tossing  about  on 
the  top  of  a  twenty-gallon  cauldron  boiling  at  full  rage  ;  felt 
of,  from  the  inside,  she  suggested  an  unfortunate  egg-shell 
just  about  to  be  shivered  with  the  throes  of  hatching. 

And  as  to  the  feelings  of  those  neophyte  passengers  who 
had  never  before  "  crossed  the  Channel" — let  me  touch  upon 
them  as  lightly  as  possible,  my  own  being  taken  as  a  sup- 
posable  average  between  the  nervous  fools  who  felt  too  much 
and  the  insensible  fools  who  felt  nothing.  It  is  idle  to  at- 
tempt to  say  what  were  the  sensations,  in  brain  and  midriff, 
in  the  midst  of  that  horrible  reversal  of  all  natural  condi- 
tions :  the  nearest  that  I  can  approach  a  description  is  to 
say  that  all  the  abdominal  region  seemed  to  have  sunken 
away  through  the  boots — the  "  bottom  fallen  out,"  if  such 
a  phrase  is  allowable  of  anything  but  a  cask  or  a  tub  ;  and 
that  the  brain  (what  there  was  left  of  it)  besides  whirling 
round  at  the  rate  of  a  buzz-saw  in  a  steam  saw-mill,  was  try- 
ing to  beat  its  way  out  through  the  skull,  with  a  strong 
probability  that  nothing  less  than  a  sett  of  iron  hoops  could 
save  the  shell  from  flying  into  inch  bits  I 

So  much  for  the  physical,  as  it  regarded  myself.  Let 
"  expressive  silence  muse  the  praise"  of  the  mental,  and 
also  of  the  physical  as  enjoyed  by  certain  others,  judging 
from  some  of  the  sounds  which  smote  the  shuddering  air 
from  distant  berths,  and  that  even  came  down  from  the  deck 
through  the  half-open  companion  ways.  We  have  all  heard 
of  "  settling  days  :"  here  was  a  "  settling  night,"  worth  re- 
membering, if  there  is  anything  in  the  universal  "  casting 
up  of  accounts."  A  rough  night  on  the  English  Channel  is 
a  good  thing  to  do — 07ice  :  because  it  is  a  good  thing  to  re- 
member it  and  to  be  able  to  say  that  one  has  done  it;  but 
for  the  time  being,  if  there  was  any  choice  allowed,  and  pur- 
gatory is  not  worse  than  it  is  generally  supposed,  I  think 
that  nearly  every  sane  man  would  select  purgatory. 

St.  Edward  slept  calmly,  through  it  all  :  tbere  is  nothing 
like  a  clear  conscience,  I  suppose.  In  my  misery  I  tried  to 
waken  him,  to  "  see  what  he  thought  of  it ;"  but  it  seemed 
I  might  about  as  well  have  pounded  away  at  the  tomb  of  one 
of  the  Pharaohs.  Then  I  grew  desperate,  and  rushed  on 
deck.     Yes,  "  rushed"  is  probably  the  best  word,  descrip- 
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tive  of  the  mode  in  which  I  clutched,  climbed  and  staggered, 
out  of  the  dim  darkness  below  to  the  worse  darkness  and 
storm  above. 

There  were  no  such  waves,  there,  as  the  motion  of  the  ship 
would  have  indicated.  None  of  those  great  black  watery 
mountains  with  blacker  valleys  between,  with  which  one 
grows  beautifully  familiar,  in  a  day  or  two  of  blow,  in  the 
middle  of  the  North  Atlantic.  Small,  black,  yeasty,  angry, 
slatting  and  pounding  waves,  producing  more  motion  to  the 
square  yard  of  surface  than  probably  any  other  reach  of 
water  upon  earth  could  do — making  the  short,  choppy  seas 
of  Lake  Erie  a  mere  apology,  and  the  shoals  of  Hatteras 
rather  a  pleasant  recollection  than  otherwise.  The  kink  of 
water,  on  the  top,  so  far  as  I  could  catch  dusky  gleams  of  it, 
suggestive  of  drowning  a  man  who  should  fall  into  it,  a  good 
deal  more  thoroughly  wet  and  dead  than  any  ordinary  and 
natural  description  of  ocean  ;  and  I  could  not  but  think,  as  I 
saw  the  light  twinkling  at  the  mouth  of  the  New,  two  or  three 
miles  behind,  and  the  dismal,  angry  dark  expanse  of  water 
under  a  starless,  stormy  sky,  over  which  the  Orleans  was  to 
bound  and  tumble  during  the  balance  of  the  night,  that  Pro- 
vidence, aware  in  advance  of  the  cat-and-dog  disposition  of 
the  Frenchman  and  the  Englishman,  had  done  at  least  some- 
thing to  keep  them  apart,  by  putting  between  the  two  shores 
a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea  very  little  likely  to  be  crossed  by 
any  except  madmen — a  channel  partaking  of  the  most  sullen 
and  quarrelsome  qualities  of  both  nations. 

There  were  a  few  passengers  on  the  quarter,  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  deck  over  which  the  sea  did  not  break  very  nearly 
at  its  own  sweet  will — a  few  who  seemed  to  consider  suiTer- 
iog  there,  preferable  to  more  confined  suffering  below. 
There  was  one  poor  fellow  keeping  up  a  continual  conversa- 
tion with  Neptune,  over  the  lee-bulwarks — his  share  of  it 
nearer  sounds  than  loords  ;  there  was  a  poor  little  woman 
held  up  between  two  stout  fellows,  and  apparently  moaning 
out  her  life  ;  there  was  a  cockney  trying  to  get  drunk  and 
drown  his  misery  with  a  pipe  which  only  made  him  sicker  ; 
and  there  was  one  fellow  whom  I  knew  to  be  in  mortal  terror 
of  his  life,  from  the  loud  manner  in  which  he  kept  protesting 
that  "  he  had  crossed  when  it  was  a  great  deal  worse  I — this 
was  nothing  I"  etc.  And  coming  up  from  forward  there 
were  corresponding  sounds,  blended  with  the  swash  of  the 
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bursting  waves,  the  clank  and  groan  of  the  engine,  and  tho 
wrin"  and  jar  of  the  hiboring  boat  that  was  no  doubt  making 
very  good  weather  all  the  while,  and  that  was  certainly  flying 
over  the  black  waves  like  a  blacker  spccfre. 

'J'hen  I  went  below  again,  to  find  St.  Edward  snoring  on, 
and  a  Frenchman  in  my  berth,  heavy  boots  and  all  I  lie  had 
been  one  of  the  un-accommodated,  and  of  course  had  crawled 
in  the  very  moment  he  saw  me  crawl  out.  I  ordered  him  out 
in  English,  and  he  cursed  me  for  disturbing  him,  in  French. 
The  stewardess  came  and  abused  us  both,  in  a  mixture  of 
the  two  with  a  spice  of  German  thrown  in  by  way  of  season- 
ing. Saint  Edward,  when  at  last  I  succeeded  in  waking  him 
a  little  as  mediator,  abused  all  parties  in  what  I  took  to  be 
Chinook  Indian,  and  only  muttered  one  thing  that  [  could 
fairly  make  out :  that  "  I  ought  to  have  hit  him  at  once,  and 
then  he  would  have  been  sure  to  understand  me,  as  Jists  all 
spoke  one  language." 

At  last— I  do  not  know  how,  except  that  possibly  T  spoke 
the  loudest  of  the  four,  I  conquered  and  had  my  berth  again, 
though  I  might  as  well  have  had  the  top  of  the  funnel.  I 
recalled,  as  a  matter  of  mental  consolation,  what  a  good  boy 
I  had  always  been  ;  solaced  myself  with  those  pleasant  re- 
flections that  "  a  man  who  is  born  to  be  hanged  cannot  be 
drowned!"  and  that  if  I  should  be  lost,  my  creditors  would 
probably  have  the  worst  of  it ;  punched  St.  Edward's  head 
with  my  boots,  a  little,  as  a  mute  revenge  for  all  injuries  ; 
then  tied  on  the  top  of  my  head,  that  I  felt  to  be  coming  off, 
with  a  pocket-handkerchief;  and  at  last  fell  into  a  sort  of 
diluted  death  which  fanciful  people  call  sleep,  in  which  I  re- 
member dreaming  that  I  was  a  kaleidoscope  and  that  some 
fellow  was  turning  me  over  with  a  big  crank,  to  see  into  how 
many  shapes  he  could  throw  me  within  a  given  period. 

When  I  awoke,  thank  heaven  that  the  English  Channel 
was  nearly  crossed,  for  it  was  broad  daylight  and  through 
the  driving  rain  the  French  coast  was  rising  not  many  miles 
ahead.  Nearly  as  blufi' as  that  of  England  which  we  had 
left ;  nearly  as  chalky  white  in  some  portions — giving  some 
color  (if  white  is  a  color  I)  to  the  idea  which  many  have  en- 
tertained or  pretended  to  entertain,  that  the  island  of  Great 
Britain  was  once  connected  with  the  Continent  and  finally 
only  washed  away  from  it  by  a  storm  and  a  hi"h  tide. 
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This  was  ray  first  sight  of  the  shores  of  France,  a  land  not 
even  second  to  the  British  Islands  in  historic  interest — the 
land  of  Cliarles  Martel,  and  Charlemagne,  and  Henry  the 
Great,  and  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  Richelieu,  and  Napo- 
leon, and — it  was  not  easy  for  an  American  to  forget  one 
more  name  so  sacred  in  our  own  history — the  land  of  Wash- 
ington's son-in-arms,  the  great  and  good  Lafayette  !  The 
land  that  had  seen  the  battles  of  Chalons  and  Ivry,  the  bloody 
terrors  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  the  yet  bloodier  horrors 
of  the  Revolution  of  '89.  The  land  which  had  held  the 
Academy  and  the  Bastille,  Bossuet  the  beniguant  and  Marat 
the  tiger.  The  land  which  had  within  a  single  reign  been 
mistress  of  Europe  and  had  the  arined  feet  of  all  Europe 
treading  over  it  as  a  conquered  territory.  The  land  of  po- 
liteness and  passion — of  bon-bons  and  barricades.  The 
land  where  Voltaire  reigned  as  a  monarch  at  home,  and 
Franklin  as  one  from  abroad.  The  land  of  the  pictures  of 
Paul  Delaroche  and  Plorace  Vernet — of  the  poetry  of  Jas- 
min and  Beranger — of  the  novels  of  Alexandre  Dumas  and 
Victor  Hugo.  The  land  of — a  thousand  other  things,  cred- 
itable and  the  reverse,  and  scarcely  necessary  to  catalogue, 
that  ran  through  my  mind,  on  that  sloppy  and  uncomfortable 
deck,  pitching  about  like  a  cork  in  an  agitated  washbowl, 
on  that  sleepy,  weary  and  most  unwashed  Sunday  morning. 

France  seems  to  share  with  England  and  possibly  with  all 
Central  Europe,  a  depth  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  tide,  little 
less  than  astonishing  to  Americans  accustomed  to  the  very 
moderate  high  and  low-waters  of  the  latitude  of  New  York  ; 
and  as  a  consequence  all  the  piers  of  all  the  ports  on  the 
coast,  are  built  of  such  height  that  they  seem  to  engulf  all 
entering  between  them.  The  entrances  are  very  narrow, 
too,  where,  as  at  Dieppe,  the  open  sea  is  only  broken  off  by 
the  closing  mouths  of  the  harbor.  I  could  iraaijine  a  rough 
job,  not  to  say  a  dangerous  one,  for  a  sailing-vessel  or  even 
a  steamer  with  weak  power,  entering  such  narrow  jaws  as 
those  of  the  port  of  Dieppe,  with  a  fierce  north-wester 
blowing,  and  those  ugly  waves  of  the  Channel,  now  and  al- 
ways rough  enough,  dashing  in  fury  against  those  stone 
bulk-heads,  and  breaking  in  a  fury  of  foam  over  them.  And 
the  pictures  of  Acheubach  and  others,  which  we  have  all 
seen,  showing  thoi^e  old  French  and  German  coast-ports  as 
always,  frowning  over  the   sea  with  high  piers  and  light- 
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houses,  and  always  raved  and  foamed  around  by  waves  that 
knock  the  boats  about  like  so  many  cockle-shells — these  pic- 
tures seem  very  much  less  exaggerated,  to  me,  to-day,  than 
before  the  glimpse  of  that  Sunday  morning  at  Dieppe  and  a 
corresponding  one  which  I  afterwards  caught  of  the  newer 
but  not  less  noted  Boulogne. 

Perhaps  there  was  no  port  by  which  I  could  have  first 
set  eyes  and  foot  on  the  shore  of  France,  more  suggestive  to 
the  student  of  history  and  historical  romance,  than  this  same 
old  Dieppe  which  somehow  seems  to  be  seldomer  spoken  of 
in  America,  as  a  French  seaport,  than  almost  any  other  of 
equal  consequence.  For,  recalling  recollection  for  but  one 
moment,  it  was  impossible  to  forget  that  Dieppe,  in  the  older 
days,  shared  with  Harfleur  and  Calais  the  celebrity  of  em- 
barking and  disembarking  the  kingly  personages  crossing 
and  recrcssing  the  Channel.  Many  a  royal  prow,  bent  ou 
errand  of  peace  or  war,  had  passed  in  and  out  of  this  nar- 
row entrance,  in  the  days  when  the  sovereigns  of  France 
and  England  were  always  alternately  marrying  and  fighting 
each  other  ;  and  there  was  one  recollection,  going  back  five 
centuries,  that  it  was  off  this  port  where  Sir  William  Wal- 
lace, the  champion  of  Scotland  going  over  to  ask  aid  from 
the  French  king,  defeated  and  captured  the  famous  Red 
Rover,  Thomas  of  Longueville,  frightened  the  town  till  the 
bells  in  those  old  spirts  were  rung  backward,  by  the  sup- 
posed coming  of  the  pirate's  ship  to  reive  and  plunder  it, 
and  th(  n  rtlieved  the  fear  and  turned  it  to  rejoicing  by  sail- 
int^  in  with  the  Lion  flag  of  Scotland  floating  over  the  bloody 
ensign  of  the  outlaw,  and  the  Rover  himself  turned  to  De 
the  subservient  friend  and  vassal  of  his  conqueror. 

But  the  spiteful  little  Orleans,  as  became  her  name,  knew 
the  way  into  the  narrow,  antiquated  port ;  and  almost  before 
I  had  fairly  taken  in  the  contour  of  the  old  Chateau  de 
Dieppe,  with  its  clustering  pepper-box  turrets,  nestling  un- 
der the  hill  to  the  right ;  and  the  irregular  old  town  with 
its  red  tiled  slant  roofs,  circling  round  the  harbor  behind, 
like  a  half-moon  ;  and  the  high  sloped  or  battered  wall  to 
the  right,  crowned  with  a  white  light-house  at  its  extremity, 
and  the  corresponding  high  wall  at  the  left,  surmounted  by 
the  telegraph  and  signal  stations  of  the  port — almost  before 
I  had  quite  taker,  in  the  whole  coutour  of  this,  and  certainly 
before   St.  Edward  had  found   time   to   emerge    from    the 
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laborious  washing  of  his  face,  wo  were  gliding  in  between 
the  open  jaws  of  the  stone  monster,  who  might  have  been 
merely  an  immense  frog-devourer,  swallowing  us  for  break- 
fast. 

But  there  was  another  reminder,  awakening  anything  else 
than  an  irreverent  feeling,  that  this  was  notonly  France,  but 
CatlwHc  France — my  first  sight  of  a  land  where  Rome 
stretched  out  her  mighty  invisible  hand  as  an  acknowledged 
mistress.  There  was  something  almost  ghastlily  suggestive 
in  the  two  tall  crucifixes,  perhaps  each  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  one  on  each  wal  ,  each  bearing  a  figure  of  the 
Dying  Saviour,  crucifixes  and  figures  resplendent  in  colors 
and  gilding,  and  placed  there  to  remind  every  Catholic  sai- 
lor, as  he  leaves  port,  of  the  dangers  he  is  to  encounter  and 
the  protecting  hand  of  Him  who  stilled  the  waves  on  Galilee. 
I  am  not  a  Catholic  ;  and  this  is  a  somewhat  startling 
formalism  ;  but  if  it  incites  one  prayer  from  those  sea-faring 
lips  too  often  employed  'n  the  sad  opposite  of  cursing,  who 
shall  say  that  the  paint  and  gilding  are  not  well  bestowed  ? 

But  what  strange  old  wharves  were  those  under  the 
shadow  of  which  we  crept  along,  among  queer,  odd-looking 
little  vessels  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  ;  with 
tough-faced  men  who  jubbered  unknown  tongues,  sculling 
yawls  about  and  taking  our  lines  ;  and  with  those  lines 
seized,  when  once  on  the  wharf,  by  an  infinite  variety  of 
native  hangers-on,  all  old  and  poor  and  miserable-looking, 
and  somewhat  more  than  half  of  them  women.  Short-petti- 
coated,  shabby-gowned  and  oddly-capped  or  bareheaded  old 
women,  with  pinched  and  shrivelled  faces,  and  hands  from 
which  all  the  beauty  and  softness  of  womanhood  had  faded 
out  so  long  ago  as  not  even  to  leave  a  remembrance. 

Yes,  women  hauling  the  great  lines  pulling  a  ship  to  the 
piers  :  there  was  no  mistake  or  misspeech  in  the  word. 
Think  of  such  a  thing  at  one  of  the  piers  on  the  North  or 
East  River  !  But  it  is  beyond  the  Atlantic  that  we  must 
learn  how  much  less  sacred  some  nations  hold  womanhood 
to  be,  than  we  of  chivalric  America — how  much  more  willing 
(let  me  be  plain  about  it  I)  woman  can  be,  elsewhere  than 
she  is  here,  to  bear  her  share  of  the  "  heat  and  burthen  of 
the  day,"  instead  of  being  always  petted,  caressed  and 
cared-for  as  if  formed  of  different  flesh  from  that  of  the 
opposite  sex — how  in  France,  Germany,  all  Southern  Europe, 
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and  even  in  most  portions  of  the  British  Islands,  at  least 
half  of  what  we  hold  to  be  exclusively-masculine  occupa- 
tions are  performed  by  them,  field-labor  by  no  means  ex- 
cluded from  the  catalogue.  I  do  not  siy  that  I  admire  this 
variation  from  our  practice  ;  I  do  not  s;iy  that  I  should  be 
glud  to  see  our  practice  changed,  and  the  tender  womanhood 
which  wc  shelter  so  carefully  and  tuuch  so  reverently,  made 
into  the  parchment  hide  and  whip-cord  sinew  of  so  many  of 
the  older  lands  ;  but  I  do  say  that  woman  in  America,  taken 
as  an  average,  does  too  little  and  expects  too  much,  even  as 
on  the  other  side  undoubtedly  the  reverse  may  be  yet  a 
worse  evil. 

I  have  not  much  recollection  how  I  landed  at  last  on  the 
Quai  Henri  Quatre  at  Dieppe — my  first  step  on  the  soil  of 
France  and  the  European  Continent.  For  Saint  Edward 
kept  me  in  feverish  expectation  of  being  set  upon  by  a 
douafiier,  or  custom  house  officer,  and  my  d;irling  little 
travelling-bag  confiscated  on  account  of  the  tobacco,  c  gars 
and  soap  therein  contained  ;  while  the  fact  was,  and  of  course 
he  knew  it,  that  the  small  luggage  of  passengers  is  now 
seldom  examined  at  all,  at  either  the  French  or  English 
channel-ports,  and  that  I  was  running  myself  into  danger, 
in  my  execrable  Fiench,  of  getting  arrested  for  bothering 
people  who  had  something  more  important  to  do  than  looking 
after  my  insignificant  "  plunder." 

Let  me  put  it  upon  record  that  there  are  nearly  as  many 
drivers  of  bad  hacks  and  small  boys  who  wish  to  carry  car- 
pat-bags,  in  the  way  and  bothering,  at  the  old  French  town 
of  Dieppe,  as  at  the  modern  American  city  of  New  York  ; 
and  then  I  shall  have  said  the  worst  of  a  town  of  which  I 
know  very  little.  And  let  me  put  upon  record  another  fact 
that  if  there  is  standing  upon  the  books  of  the  refreshment 
room  of  the  Chemin  de  Fer  de  1'  Quest  (or  Western  Railroad 
from  Paris)  at  that  same  Dieppe,  a  charge  against  two  Eng- 
lish milords  who  ate  their  breakfasts  of  muddy  cofi'ee  and 
bad  beef  there,  one  morning  at  the  close  of  July,  1805,  and 
then  ran  away  without  paying  for  them — the  fault  was  not 
mine,  but  the  immaculate  St.  Edward's.  I  couldn't  make 
the  waiter  understand  that  the  train  was  about  stirl^insr  and 
I  w:inted  the  bill ;  and  Saint  Edward  wouldn't :  hence  the 
illegal  exodus,  with  the  momentary  expectation  of  being 
tapped  on  the  shoulder  and  arrested  by  one  of  the  sworded, 
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cocked-hatted  and  decorated  ge/is  darmes  who  began  to  make 
the  presence  of  the  Emperor  felt  everywhere  from  the  mo- 
ment of  landing  ;  and  hence  this  mo  t  humil  ating  confes- 
sion. 

But  we  were  off  and  away,  ivithout  arrest,  by  that  same 
Chemin  de  Fer  de  1'  Oeust,  over  Lower  Normandy  towards 
Paris.  Like  the  English  railway  carriages,  precisely,  those 
French  ones — in  being  chopped  up  into  three  close  compart- 
ments each,  cross-seated,  and  divided  into  the  three  classes  ; 
but  superior  to  the  others,  in  being  better  cashionad  and 
more  comfortable.  The  sam9  positive  prohibition  against 
smoking,  under  vrey  heavy  penalties,  conspicuously  po?ted 
— to  which  everybody  pays  attention  when  the  guard  is  in 
sightj  to  draw  a  fusee  and  blaze  away  the  moment  the  train 
is  in  motion  and  detection  impossible. 

We  had  smoke  enough  that  morning,  at  all  events  ;  for 
besides  St.  Edward  and  myself,  there  were  half-a  dozen 
thick-.shod  and  round-hatted  young  Englishmen  of  the  middle 
class,  in  the  same  compartment,  going  down  to  the  Rhine  and 
the  Alps  as  a  sort  of  speculation  in  tours,  they  having  found 
a  way  of  doing  it  by  cmtract,  all  the  way  there  and  back  to 
London,  for,  as  I  believe,  £').  10s.  apiece.  Some  of  them 
spoke  French  badly,  and  some  not  at  all ;  but  all  agreed  in 
not  being  able  to  understand  the  placard  over  the  seats,  in- 
forming "Messieurs  the  voyageurs"  that  if  they  should  pre- 
sume to  "fiunee"  (smoke)  in  ons  of  the  carriages,  they  would 
not  only  be  put  out  and  iheir  tickets  forfeited,  but  that  cer- 
tain fines,  imprisonments  and  other  p  'nalties  would  be  visit- 
ed upon  them,  appalling  to  any  except  the  stoutest  hearts. 
Consequence  of  this  ferociijus  notice — I  think  that  at  least 
five  lighted  cigars  or  pipes  could  be  found  in  the  eight 
mouths,  at  any  moment  between  Dieppe  and  Paris  I 

So  much  smoke  as  to  exclude  the  scenery,  however  1  By 
no  means  ;  for  the  storm  of  the  night  before  on  the  Channel 
hid  broken  away  into  golden  sunshine;  and  oh,  what  a  glo- 
rious land  we  were  riding  over,  in  Lower  Normandy  !  I  did 
not  wonder,  then,  and  I  have  never  wondered  since,  that  so 
much  of  patriotic  fervor  and  pathos  was  flung  into  that  de- 
lightful little  vhanson  :  "  My  Normaudie  !  '  and  I  scarcely 
even  considered  it  a  matter  of  surprise,  thereafter,  that  Duke 
William  carried  over  brave  men  with  him,  when  he  went  to 
fight  Harold  for  the  English  crown  at  the  Battle  of  Hastings  ; 
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for,  to  sing  the  beauties  of  such  a  land  seems  to  me  one  of 
the  things  as  inevitable  as  breathing  its  air  ;  and  the  man 
who  would  not  fight  ft^r  it,  or  even  to  make  its  glory  greater 
beyond  the  sea,  deserves  to  know  no  better  home  than  one 
of  the  Arabian  deser;s,  for  ever  after  !  So  like  some  portions 
of  the  Mohawk  and  Genesee  Valleys,  and  yet  neater  and 
with  something  of  an  older  and  more  finished  look,  were 
those  rolling  upland  swells  and  laughing  meadows  between 
which  we  ran — with  an  infinity  of  watercourses  fringed  with 
the  Pollard  willow — such  fringing  of  willows  as  can  bo  seen 
in  a  few  instances  on  the  Burlino-ton  side  of  the  Delaware, 
around  the  old  Quaker  settlements  of  l^urlington  County,  or 
along  that  beautiful  Lancaster  Vale  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  lovely,  rural,  pastoral  land,  indeed,  with  nothing  of  the 
new  or  the  incomplete-looking,  to  mar  the  feeling  of  artistic 
perfection  ;  and  yet  with  enough  of  the  modern  to  indicate 
prosperity,  in  some  of  the  late-built  cottages  studding  the 
embanked  railway,  and  some  of  the  pointed-turreted  cha- 
teaux peeping  from  between  the  thick,  sheltering  woods — 
in  here  and  there  a  bleaching-green,  snowily  carpeted  with 
strips  of  white  linens  that  made  one  almost  think  of  the 
greens  around  Belfast — and  in  the  rich,  nodding  harvest, 
falling,  that  Sunday  morning,  by  scythe  and  sickle  wielded 
by  the  hands  of  the  bloiised  Norman  peasants  and  the  white- 
capped  Norman  girls.  Even  more  than  this,  of  the  modern, 
in  the  perfect  keeping  of  the  railway,  with  its  embankments 
often  sown  with  flowers,  as  in  some  portions  of  England, 
and  with  stations  and  platforms  perfect  in  convenience  and 
bright  with  the  paint  of  late  erection.  But  everywhere  the 
novelty  was  tempered  by  the  old  low-roofed  thatched  cot- 
tages of  half-burned  bricks  that  studded  meadow  and  hill- 
side, evidently  standing  there  since  long  before  outraged 
peasant  Franco  struck  for  the  abolition  of  the  horrible 
seignorial  rights  of  the  nobility,  to  find  its  young  men 
marched  away  as  conscripts  to  the  conquering  wars  of  the 
First  Napoleon,  as  no  remote  consequence.  Those  old  cot- 
tages, poor  and  shabby,  and  yet  apparently  not  uncomforta- 
ble ;  the  crooked,  trodden  walks  creeping  up  to  them, 
beaten  hard  by  centuries  of  footsteps  ;  the  little,  active, 
but  somewhat  shrivelled-looking  people  who  moved  around 
the  doors  of  those  hereditary  abodes  of  Old- World  peasant- 
life  ;  nay,  the  very  children  themselves,  bloused  like  their 
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elders  and  almost  seeming  old  like  them— all  these  kept  away 
too  oppressive  a  sense  of  the  new,  and  seemed  to  make  a 
quiet,  saldening  hirmony  with  the  Norman  landscape. 

Directly  there  was  a  city,  lying  picturesquely  in  the  val- 
ley to  the  left, — Monville,  overlooked  from  the  embankment 
of  the  railway,  its  old,  slant,  tiled  roofs  and  painted  gables 
speaking  of  centuries  ago,  and  the  manorial  chateau  of  its 
once  or  present  feudal  lord,  a  nestling  crowd  of  pointed 
round  turrets,  crowning  an  eminence  overawing  it.  Very 
old  and  feudal-looking,  this  Monville  ;  and  yet  here  was  the 
new,  too,  as  everywhere.  For,  beside  the  little  station  at 
which  we  paused,  stood  carriages  with  drivers  in  livery, 
waiting  for  the  coming  of  their  inasters  by  the  train,  as  they 
might  have  stood  at  Croton  Falls  on  the  Harlem,  or  one  of 
the  Connecticut  towns  on  the  New  Haven  ;  and  great  omni- 
bus stages,  lettered  with  strangely  outlandish  names  to  the 
Englishman,  stood  waiting  to  carry  passengers  to  those 
back-woods  villages  not  yet  invaded  by  the  railway,  as  they 
may  be  seen  standing  at  Bordentown,  or  Concord,  or  Utica, 
or  any  other  entrepot  town  on  the  great  American  lines 
of  travel. 

Away  from  Monville,  with  Saint  Edward  in   the   confes- 
sional (perhaps   a  little  superinduced  by  the   circulation  of 
the  liquid  pocket-pistol  strapped  over  the  shoulder  of  one 
of  our  Alpine-steering  friends)— owning  up   to   an   accusa- 
tion of  having  once  played   teacher   of  languages   to   an   in- 
carnate John  Bull  paying  his  first  visit  to  France,  somewhat 
seriously  to  that  person's  pecuniary  cost  and  damage,  though 
very  much  to  his  mental  satisfaction — the   confession   being 
possible  of  abbreviation  to  this  :  that,  on  a  certain  occasion, 
not  many  years  ago,  he,  St.  Edward,  was   running   down   to 
Paris  by  Dover  and  Calais,  and  chanced   to   speak  French, 
for  a  few  moments,  to  one  friend  in  the  railway  carriage, 
after  having  spoken  English    in    a   previous    conversation. 
That,  thereupon,  the  incarnate  John   Bull,  a   stout  man   of 
forty  or  fi.rty-five,  accosted   him  [St.  Edward]  with  the   in- 
formation that  he  [John]  was  a  Sussex  man,  with  plenty  of 
money,  who  was  going  over  to  that  blarstcd  France  for   the 
first  time  and  didn't  know  a  word  of  the  blarsted  language, 
you   know  !     Didn't   jvant    to   know    any   such   frog-eating 
mounseering   gibberish    lingo,    anyhow — he    took    pains    to 
add — only  that,  since  he  had  left  Lunnun,  the  thought  had 
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struck  him,  what  would  he  do  when  he  got  over  there,  in 
the  way  of  getting  anythink  to  eat  ?  He  didn't  mind  the 
blarsted  expense,  you  know,  but  wanted  his  dinner  and 
other  meals  regular  I  Would  he  [St.  Edward]  who  talked 
both  lingoes,  kind  o'  tell  him  what  words  would  ask  for 
something  to  eat  ? — and  he  would  try  to  learn  so  much 
of  the  blarsted  language  by  heart,  you  know  I  That  St.  Ed- 
ward there  and  thereupon  inquired  what  John  preferred  in 
the  way  of  eatables,  and,  being  assured  once  more  that  John 
could  eat  anything  and  everything,  and  didn't  care  a 
blarsted  ha'penny  for  the  expense,  only  so  that  he  got 
enough  of  the  best, — proceeded  to  impress  upon  John  a 
certain  formula  proper  to  be  used  in  all  French  restaurants, 
and  which  would  certainly  bring  him  plenty  to  eat.  That, 
repeating  said  formula,  John  learned  to  say  it  and  to  remem- 
ber it,  the  formula  being  :  "  Ap2J0?'tez  moi  tout  les  speccs  de 
quelque  chose  de  bon  .'"  which,  being  translated  into  the  vulgar 
English,  meaneth  :  "  Bring  me  all  kinds  of  things  that  are 
good  I" — a  somewhat  miscellaneous  order,  as  some  one  would 
be  likely  to  find  who  tried  it,  with  money  enough  in  his  pockets 
to  meet  the  bill,  at  Delmonico's  or  the  Maison  Doree  I  That 
John  Bull  expressed  himself  as  eminently  satisfied  and  grate- 
ful, and,  when  they  reached  Paris,  invited  St.  Edward  to 
dine  with  him  at  the  Trois  Freres  Provengaux  (the  Maison 
Doree  of  Paris,  for  a  century  or  two).  That  John  insisted 
upon  trying  the  formula  and  ordering  the  dinner  himself, 
to  the  astonishment,  not  to  say  the  amusement,  of  the 
waiter,  who  thereupon  humbly  inquired  :  "Mais,  quel  spree 
de  quelque  chose  de  hon.  Monsieur  V  ("What  kind  of 
good  thing  do  you  wish.  Sir  ?")  That,  thereupon,  John 
stamped  his  foot  angrily  and  repeated  the  whole  formu- 
la, the  waiter  disappearing  immediately  afterward,  in  re- 
sponse to  St.  Edward's  volunteered  "  "■Tout  de  suite," 
("  Immediately  '')  with  an  apologetic  bow,  a  shrug,  and  an 
assurance  that  everything  should  be  as  monsieur  desired. 
And  that,  within  five  minutes  afterward,  there  probably 
entered  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  dinners  for  two,  re- 
corded since  the  days  of  Lucullus — borne  by  four  waiters, 
and  consisting  of  every  description  offish,  flesh,  fowl,  game, 
pate,  fruit,  wine  and  liqueur,  known  to  the  history  of  gor- 
mandizing— damages,  £20  sterling,  or  about  $100,  John 
Bull  delighted,  and  Saint  Edward  nearly  choked  with  sup- 
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pressed  merriment,  or  wLat  an  American  would  be  much 
likelier  to  call  successful  deviltry.  That,  finally,  so  far  as 
St.  Edward  knew,  John  dined  in  that  manner,  and  no  doubt 
breakfasted  and  supped  in  the  same  way  during  all  his  stay 
in  Paris,  wondering,  when  he  went  back  across  the  Channel, 
that  so  much  blarstod  fuss  should  be  made  about  the  diffi- 
culty of  Englishmen  getting  along  with  the  French  lan- 
guage ! 

This  brought  us  merrily — how  merrily  may  be  judged  ! — 
beside  a  bright  little  stream  flowing  cheerily  between  green, 
meadowy  banks,  and,  in  many  places,  exquisitely  shaded 
with  Pollard  willow,  and  ash,  and  lower  shrubbery.  The 
Seine,  going  down  from  its  source  in  the  Cote  d  Or,  (or 
Golden  Country)  to  the  British  Cliannel  at  Havre,  and  ap- 
parently as  unconscious,  in  its  bright  beauty,  of  having 
passed  through  and  been  invaded  by  the  corruption  of  the 
great  Parisian  metropolis,  as  some  rarely  pure-minded 
youth  might  be  of  having  been  injured  by  its  correspond- 
ing physical  temptations. 

Tlien  beside  this  winding,  placid,  beautiful  river  there  sud 
denly  sprung  up  an  old  town  to  the  right,  which  grew  into  a 
city  and  showed  out  the  massive,  tapering  spires  of  a  Cathe- 
dral, with  extreme  ajje  resting  upon  every  roof  and  seeming 
to  span  the  whole  with  a  dusky  halo.  It  did  not  need  the  ex- 
clamations of  my  companions  to  tell  me  that  this  was  one  or 
the  oldest  historic  cities  of  France — R  .uen,  over  the  name 
of  which  so  many  bad  puns  have  been  made  by  the  unscru- 
pulous— and  that  the  splendid  spires  at  which  I  looked  with- 
out the  hope  of  seeing  them  nearer,  were  those  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Rouen  and  the  fine  old  church  of  St.  Ouen,  the  latter 
said  to  have  one  of  the  handsomost  painted  windows  on  the 
continent.  And  something  more  was  there,  too — something 
of  marked  historical  interest :  the  spot  and  monument  in 
the  public  square,  not  twenty  steps  from  the  front  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Ouen,  where,  if  history  may  be  credited,  Joan 
of  Arc,  the  heroine  of  heroines,  the  flower  of  womanhoud  in 
'-its  stronger  and  bolder  assertion,  was  burned  like  a  witch 
by  the  successful  English,  in  1431,  in  revenge  for  the  heavy 
blows  she  had  struck  for  the  freedom  of  her  native  land, 
fighting  side  by  side  with,  and  often,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  far  in  front  of,  the  king  of  her  making,  Charles  the 
Seventh. 
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To  be  sure,  later  history  lias  denied  the  received  story  ; 
and  to  be  sure,  St.  Edward  (who  might  have  been  named  8t. 
George,  from  his  propensity  to  spear  all  Anti-EnLrlisli  <lra- 
gons  !) — St.  Edward  then  and  there  told  us  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  as  he  called  it — that  some  bad  toys  one  night  made 
an  image  of  old  clothes,  which  they  called  "Joan  of  Arc," 
and  burned  it,  thus  "  burning  her  in  effigy,"  in  the  public 
square,  because  of  certain  reports  that  she  had  aspired  to 
royal  authority,  and  that  the  historians  had  picked  up  the  in- 
cident and  tortured  it  into  the  warrior-maiden  being  herself 
burned  at  the  stake.  This  may  have  been  all  true,  especi- 
ally when  corroborated  by  the  assertion  of  the  same  vera- 
cious person,  that  the  closest  examination  on  his  own  part 
had  failed  to  find  any  stake  in  the  place  of  the  alleged  exe- 
cution, at  which  the  martyr  could  have  been  burned — such  a 
disappearance  of  a  wooden  stake  being  certainly  a  little 
strange  if  not  unaccountable,  after  the  lapse  of  ow/y  four  hun- 
dred and  twenty  or  thirty  years  I 

Decidedly,  St.  Edward's  opinion  is  entitled  to  all  due 
credit  ;  and  yet  I  could  not  but  doubt  a  little,  that  morning, 
and  I  find  the  same  doubt  still  existing — whether  he  and  all 
the  late  historians  will  quite  do  away  with  the  popular  and 
very  circumstantial  belief,  that  the  Maid  of  Orleans  was 
taken  at  Compeigne  by  John  of  Luxembourg,  on  the  24th  of 
May,  1430,  delivered  by  him  to  the  English,  ill-treated  and 
finally  burned  as  a  witch  and  heretic  by  John,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, regent  of  France  for  the  infant  English  Henry  the  Sixth, 
in  the  year  following.  And  this  belief  may  hold  the  longer, 
I  fancy,  from  the  fact  that  England  has  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  showing  extraordinary  mercy,  either  in- the  late  or  the  far 
past,  whether  in  India  or  in  Ireland,  to  those  who  fight  too 
long  and  well  to  defend  their  native  land  against  her 
power  I 

But  whether  Joan  of  Arc  perished  there  with  the  cruel 
fire  licking  her  dainty  limbs,  or  no,  certain  it  is  that  the  old 
llouen  on  which  I  looked  as  it  lay  so  peacefully  under  the 
Sabbath  sun  that  morning  had  been  one  of  the  bones  of  con- 
tention in  the  long  wars  of  the  English  Henries  ;  and  that  it 
had  sustained,  in  one  of  the  dark  years  for  France  following 
Agincourt,  a  siege  of  such  cruelty  and  terror  as  not  even 
more  modern  and  bloodier  history  can  easily  parallel.  I  did 
not  feel  quite  so  indignant,  then,  as  I  had  previously  done. 
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at  the  fact  of  the  wooden  eiBgy  of  Henry  the  Fifth  in  West' 
minster  Abbey  having  lost  its  head — when  I  remembored 
him  sitting  down  with  his  army  befure  this  old  town  in  June, 
1415,  fighting  for  a  crown  to  which  he  had  no  more  title  than 
one  of  the  Turkish  Sultans  could  have  exhibited — and  hold- 
ing that  siege  month  after  month  for  nearly  a  year,  until  all 
the  horses,  dogs,  cats,  rats  and  even  mice  in  the  city  had 
been  devoured  by  the  starving — until  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand, many  of  them  helpless  men,  women  and  new-born  chil- 
dren, had  perished  in  the  moats  and  ditches  defending  the 
beleagured  city — until,  besides  all  the  havoc  made  among 
the  garrison  and  population  by  the  casualties  of  battle  and 
disease,  not  less  than  fifty  thousand,  of  all  sexes,  ages  and 
conditions,  had  died  in  the  actual  pangs  of  starvation  I 

But  walls  and  houses,  I  presume,  soon  forget  the  wrongs 
and  outrages  which  have  once  riven  their  stony  hearts  ;  for 
certainly  the  good  old  town  of  Rouen  did  not  seem  to  look 
frowningly  even  on  the  incarnate  Englishman  at  my  side, 
either  in  revenge  for  the  great  siege,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans, 
or  those  later  outrages  to  the  French  name,  summed  up  in 
the  two  words  "  Waterloo"  and  "  St,  Helena."  And  a  notably 
pleasant  and  memorable  picture  it  was — that  of  the  peaked- 
roofed,  ancient  town  sleeping  under  the  morning  light ;  and 
the  tall  cathedral  with  its  minor  turrets  clustering  like  para- 
sites around  the  one  great  spire  springing  heavenward  ;  and 
St.  Ouen  with  its  square  tower  and  Gothic  pinnacles,  and 
half  a  dozen  minor  churches,  pigmies  beside  them,  and  yet 
giants  in  ordinary  architecture,  and  all  looking  down  upon 
the  city  which  they  seemed  to  have  a  mission  to  protect  and 
keep  at  peace  ;  and  down  along  the  city's  side,  westward, 
the  Seine,  bordered  by  a  fine,  broad  quay,  and  embosoming 
sweet  little  wooded  islands,  and  on  the  other  side  hemmed  in 
by  green,  fragrant  meadows  with  shaded  walks  that  might 
have  wooei  the  steps  of  runaway  lovers.  Behind  the  city,  a 
range  of  low,  fertile  hills,  variegated  with  all  the  patchwork 
of  wooded  preserve  and  agricultural  field,  sweeping  away 
westward  and  bounding  a  prospect  not  easily  d^iplicated  or 
forgotten.  A  memorable  picture,  even  as  seen  through  the 
pipe-ind-cigar-snioke  from  our  carriage  windows  ;  and  per- 
haps I  may  have  carried  away  all  the  pleasanter  impressions 
of  the  old  city  of  Rouen,  from  not  having  taken  the  liberty  of 
making  too  close  an  inspection. 
10 
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We  were  away  Paris-ward,  again,  at  last,  through  two  long 
tunnels  that  seemed  nearly  extensive  enough  for  the  kissing 
of  the  English  Box  Tunnel  or  the  "  turning  over  a  new  leaf,' 
Anglicc,  changing  the  shirt,  mentioned  in  another  droll  story 
of  those' railway  experiences  ;  through  the  tunnels  and  over 
the  Seine,  with  another  glimpse  of  its  sinuous,  serpentine 
beauty,  and  of  the  city  stretching  like  a  toy-work  down  the 
loner,  single  quay  ;  and  then  good-bye  to  Rouen,  relic  of  the 
old^and  gem  on  the  bright  bosom  of  "  My  Normandie  !" 

Half  a  dozen  other  glinrpses  of  the  little  river,  before 
drawing  within  the  roar  of  the  great  continental  whirlpool — 
all  bright,  charming  and  pastoral,  and  none  of  them  sugges- 
tive of  the  metropolitan  character  accorded  to  a  portion  of  its 
length.  Some  suggestive  glimpses  of  French  agriculture, 
too,  in  the  long,  narrow  strips,  of  every  color  of  vegetation, 
stretching  down  the  sides  of  some  of  the  long  rolling  hills, 
and  showing  into  what  infinitesimal  fragments  property  is 
sometimes  divided  there,  owing  to  the  strong  desire  backed 
by  only  a  very  feeble  purse,  to  become  a  "  landed  propri- 
etor," even  when  the  quantity  mastered  cannot  go  beyond 
the  dimensions  of  a  seven-by-nine  cabbage-field  or  potato- 
garden.  Stone-fenced  or  hedged  like  England  ;  cultivated 
so  closely  and  savingly  that  no  foot  of  land  seems  to  be 
wasted  ;  the  country  of  this  route  loses  little  or  nothing  of 
the  beauty  which  has  before  been  remarked,  and  even  up  to 
the  very  gates  of  Paris  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of  the  lover 
of  the  picturesque. 

St.  Edward  stuck  out  his  head  from  the  window  and  de- 
clared that  if  the  Cornpagnie  Imperial  du  Chcmin  de  Per 
del'  Quest  did  not  put  him  into  Paris  within  five  minutesi  he 
would  complain  to  old  Pam  when  he  went  back,  and  have  the 
abuse  overhauled,  for  he  was  hungry.  (Poor  virile  old  Pal- 
merston  was  yet  alive,  then,  f^nd  little  suspicious  of  his 
coming  end)  Thereupon  one  of  the  less-traveled  John 
Bulls  pulled  out  a  copy  of  the  last  treaty  between  the  two 
nations,  and  began  to  examine  into  its  stipulations,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  people  of  one  nation  keeping  peo- 
ph  of  the  other  without  dinner.  I  do  not  know'what 
mi^'ht  have  come  of  the  trouble,  eventually,  but  that  Paris 
saw  proper  to  come  in  sight  at  once  and  avert  any  in- 
ternational difficulties. 
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Approaclied  from  this  direction,  the  first  gHmpsc  was 
that  on  an  eminence  to  the  right,  of  the  fort  of  Valler- 
ien,  one  of  the  formidable  chain  which  now  completely  en- 
circles Paris  and  lays  it  as  absolutely  under  peril  of  over- 
awing guns  as  ever  Baltimore  was  held  by  Fort  McHenry 
or  even  Edinboro,  by  that  towering  old  Castle.  Then, 
away  to  the  left,  rose  a  range  yet  higher,  crowned  with 
thick-clustering  build  ngs  and  bosomed  in  pleasant  shade, 
the  Heights  of  Montmartre  ;  and  as  we  rounded  a  sweep, 
directly  ahead  lay  the  great  city,  a  human  hive  in  appear- 
ance as  in  reality,  and  one  immense  erection,  an  almost 
solid  pile  with  slight  curve  at  the  top  and  a  C5urved  arch- 
way beneath  it,  proclaiming  the  great  Arc  de  Triomphe 
d'  Eioile,  or  Arch  of  Triumph  of  the  Star,  looming  over 
the  whole  city  from  its  location  half  way  to  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  as  I  afterwards  found  that  it  did  from  any  dis- 
tance and  from  any  direction.  Then,  with  little  more 
chance  for  any  intelligent  observation,  we  were  among  the 
octroi  officers  or  gatherers  of  produce  duties  at  the  gates, 
through  a  guarded  break  in  the  line  of  fortifications,  with 
Vallerien  frowning  over  us,  and  at  last  fairly  disembarked 
in  the  proudest,  wealthiest,  oddest,  most  attractive,  most 
profligate,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  all 
the  cities  on  the  globe — Paris,  to  see  which  is  considered 
quite  as  much  one  of  the  duties  of  the  curiosity-hunter, 
as  ever  was  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  one  of  the  injunc- 
tions to   every  faithful  Mohammedan. 

AVhatever  proofs  of  weakness  I  may  before  this  have 
given,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  I  am  ."iilly  enough  to 
attempt  "  describing"  Paris,  or  even  "  convejing  a  gene- 
ral impression"  of  it.  The  man  of  most  comprehensive 
mentality,  who  had  lived  there  all  his  life,  could  nut  suc- 
ceed much  better  in  such  an  attempt  than  a  photographer 
in  catching  the  fleeting  hues  of  a  rainbow  ;  and  the  hurried 
visitor,  trying  such  a  fully,  would  produce  exactly'  the 
effect  of  the  oriental  traveller  who  scraped  up  a  handful 
of  sand  from  the  desert  of  Sahara  and  brought  it  home  to 
tell  of  the  singular  appearance  and  vast  extent  of  that 
fearful  anomaly  on  the  face  of  nature,  and  knueked  off" 
and  p'-cketed  a  little  toe  of  one  of  the  giants  of  ancient 
sculpture,  to  convey  some  idea  of  the  perfection  of  that 
work.      A  few    scarcely-connected   glimpses,   telling    their 
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own  story  and  nothing  more,  is  all  for  v/hich  eiiher  space 
or  accuracy  of  inloniiation  can  give  warrant.  To  those 
glimpses,  then,  desultorily  as  they  were  caught  in  a  few 
days  spent  auioug  the  conlusion,  magnificence,  organized 
disorder  and  bewildering  oddity  of  the  great  French  me- 
tropolis— and  possessing  an  interest,  not  otherwise  their 
own,  just  now  when  the  whole  world  is  rushing  Paris- 
ward 

My  first  sight  in  Paris  was  that  of  a  cab,   or  fiacre,   very 
much  like  a  London  four-wheeler  in  appearance  and  not   far 
removed   from   it   in   cost  of  usage.    This,  with  the  remise, 
very  like  it   in   looks  but  a  little  costlier,  supplies  most  of 
the  ordinary  street-service  ;  while  the^acre,  the  coupe,  the 
open  voilure  or  phaeton,  etc.,   meet  more   liberal   tastes  or 
longer    purses.     The    cab-system    of  London    is    excellent 
(especially  to  a  hackney-coach    and  omnibus  horrified  Amer- 
ican), in  spite  of  the   eternal  grumbling  of  the  home  John 
Bull  at  what  he   cannot  appreciate   because   he   has   always 
enjoyed  it  too  cheaply  :    that  of  Paris   approaches   it   very 
nearly  in  both   convenience   and  cheapness.     There    is  one 
peculiarity   of  the    Paris    cabman — that  he  always  carries  a 
small  volume  in  the  shape  of  a  folded  card,  setting  out  his 
name,  number  prices  by  the  hour  or  by  distance,   the   laws 
regulating  his  business,  etc. — something  that  I   should    like 
to  see  a  New  York  hackraan  do,  while  he  retained  possession 
of  what  he  called  his  senses  I     A  second  feature   (in    which 
the  New  York  hackman  would  follow  him  very    willingly)  is 
that  whatever  may  be  the   price   for   the   cab-service,    when 
settling  there  must  always  be  so  much  for  the    driver   him 
self — argent  jiour  boiie — Jrink-money,  while   the   employe] 
is  likely  not  to  have  much  anxiety  that  he    should    drink   at 
all !    And  still  a  third — that  wlien  hired  for  special  service. 
by  the  "  course"  instead  of  by  time,  if  any  stoppage  is  made 
and  the  rider  leaves  the  vehicle,  there  is  a  charge   for   each 
"  course"  or  distance  between  stoppages — so  that  too  fre- 
quent calling  to  "  see  a  man"  becomes  rather  costly  than  the 
reverse.      The  fourth  feature  is  not  a  peculiarity — its  dupli- 
cate,  or    triplicate,    or  quadruplicate,   may  be  found  in  any 
city  on   the   civilized   globe,  I  suspect :    there  is  always  a 
row    with    the   Parisian   cabman    when  things  come  to  a  set- 
tlement, svioh  an  astonishing  diflference   of  opinion   existing 
as  to  time,  distance  and  all  other  details,  and   the  dispute 
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always  ending  in  favor  of  the  combatant  who  has  the  stronger 
voice  and  the  greater  amount  of  defiant  stubbornness  at  com- 
mand. 

This  was  the  first  thing  that  I  saw  in  Paris  :  the  first  thing 
that  I  heard  was  St.  Edward  squabbling  in  advance  with  the 
honored  Jeliu  who  was  to  take  us  to  the  Grand  Hotel.  I 
think  I  need  scarcely  say,  after  what  has  already  been  indi- 
cated of  my  guide  and  monitor,  that  cabby  came  out  "  second 
best"  in  the  encounter  ;  for,  taking  St.  Edward  for  a  mere 
John  Bull  milord,  with  probably  very  little  French  at  com- 
mand, the  poor  fellow  found  himself  overwhelmed,  in  about 
half  a  minute,  with  not  only  French  but  all  the  other  conti- 
nental languages,  interlarded  with  a  little  Persian  and  a  dash 
of  native  Irish,  to  such  an  extent  that  I  have  no  doubt,  he 
would  willingly  have  taken  us  all  over  Paris  without  the 
payment  of  a  sou,  if  that  penalty  would  have  relieved  him 
from  the  other  and  worse  infliction.  However  that  might 
have  been,  he  rattled  us  into  the  Boulevar  des  Capucinos 
and  into  the  "  court  of  honor"  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  with  evi- 
dent indications  of  believing  that  he  was  bringing  back  a 
couple  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  come  to  oust  the  Bonaparte 
and  take  possession  of  Paris  once  more.  Perhaps  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  he  was  right ;  for  England  and  America,  together, 
would  be  a  tough  team  to  drive,  even  for  the  "  Nephew  of  hia 
Uncle!" 

The  second  notable  thing  in  Paris  was  not,  as  I  was  about 
to  say,  the  Grand  Hotel — rather  the  screens  de  ville  or  gen- 
darmerie, of  whom  I  had  begun  to  catch  glimpses  on  the 
railway  stations  at  Monville  and  Ilouen,  but  who  began  to  be 
as  prominent  a  feature  in  the  metropolis,  as  I  had  found  the 
liveried  and  powdered  lacqueys  of  London,  hanging  around 
Soho  Square  Bazaar  and  the  doors  of  the  fashionable  shops 
on  Regent  Street,  at  the  hours  when  their  ladies  were  per- 
forming tlie  fashionable  duty  of  afternoon  shopping.  Ridi- 
culous figures  enough — those  gens  d'ainvs,  who  seemed  to  be 
everywhere  and  with  their  eyes  upon  everybody.  Yet  no 
such  figures,  let  it  be  understood,  as  we  have  been  in  the 
habit  uf  considering  them,  hurried  mention  in  books  and  the 
make-up  of  the  stage  being  taken  as  supplying  their  type. 
The  sergentde  vilLe  of  to-day,  whatever  his  predecessor  may 
have  been,  dresses  far  more  l.ke  an  ofiicer  of  the  army  than 
a  mere  soldier,  wears  cocked  hat  and  carries  sword,  generally 
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creating  the  impression,  I  am  forced  to  say,  of  his  being  a 
ISrigadier  General  of  some  service  that  numbers  its  troops  by 
the  million.  He  is  a  little  inexorable,  I  think,  but  by  no 
means  impolite  or  uncourteous,  especially  if  one  approaches 
him  with  the  lifted  hat  and  the  "  Pardon,  Monsieur !"  of  the 
gentleman,  and  if  one  is  then  sufficiently  master  of  the  lan- 
guage to  ask  him  something  approaching  to  the  question  that 
is  intended  !  Under  other  circumstances  I  fancy  that  he 
may  be  found  dangerous,  especially  as  the  municipal  laws  of 
Paris  and  the  whole  Prefecture  of  the  Seine  are  terrible  in 
their  severity. 

As  an  illustration — T  had  occasion,  not  many  hours  after 
my  arrival  in  Paris,  to  exhibit  the  fact  that  even  a  lamb-like 
temper  can  be  ruffled,  by  making  preparations  to  soundly 
box  the  ears  of  an  impudent  scoundrel  whose  French  I  could 
understand  well  enough  to  know  that  he  deserved  a  little  of 
the  argumentu7n  ad  homincni.  "  Are  you  good  at  rowing 
or  stone-breaking,  M.  ?"  I  heard  a  familiar  voice  ask,  behind 
me,  and  suspended  execution  to  turn  and  greet  a  countryman 
resident  in  Paris.  "  Don't  you  know  any  better  than  to  do 
that,  here  V  he  asked,  when  my  surprised  greeting  was  over. 
"  That  ?  What  ?"  "  Why,  to  strike  a  man,  in  Paris  !  "  No — 
why  not  here,  as  well  as  anywhere  else  ?"  "  Simply  that 
the  Imperial  Code  is  positive  against  it,  and  that  the  sli,'ht- 
est  assault-and-battery,  no  matter  what  the  provocation  in 
words,  is  punished,  regardless  of  wealth  or  influence,  with 
eighteen  months  in  the  galleys  at  Toulon,  or  the  same  space 
of  breaking  stone  to  mend  roads  in  the  Southern  depart- 
ments— that  is  all  I"  "  All  !  whew  !"  I  said  to  myself,  "  all 
and  enough  I  Anger  it  a  luxury,  sometimes,  and  the  indul- 
gence of  it  the  next  thing  to  a  necessity;  but  not  at  that 
price  1"  And  there  was  not  much  canard  (Anglice,  quiz,  or 
hoax)  in  the  warning,  as  1  afterwards  found  upon  enquiry  : 
his  Imperial  Majesty  does  not  allow  his  liege  subjects,  or 
foreigners  who  may  be  visiting  them,  to  pound  each  other  at 
will,  because  the  conflict  of  two  might  grow  into  a  street 
squabble  of  more  than  two,  and  the  street  squabble  into  a 
mob,  and  the  mob  into  the  commencement  of  a  revolution. 
All  previous  revolutions  might  have  been  well  enough,  as 
they  either  cleared  the  way  for  a  Bonaparte  or  helped  one 
fartlier  on  his  road  to  power  ;  but  now,  everything  would  be 
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to  lose    and   tiothinoj  to  giin    by  another,  and   such  luxuries 
cannot  be  permitted. 

Something  else,  too,  cannot  be  permitted  (for  I  may  as  well 
connect  two  topics  that  arc  not  very  far  apart.)  The  Paris- 
ians cannot  be  permitted  to  throw  stones  at  each  other  [or  the 
Government),  or  to  build  any  more  of  those  ugly  barricades 
which  proved  so  convenient  for  Jacques  Bonhomme  in  1708 
and  afterwards  for  his  descendants  all  the  way  along  by  1830 
and  '34  to  1849.  There  is  not  a  paving-stone  of  the  cobble 
description,  or  even  of  the  Belgian  size,  in  Paris  to-day,  I 
think  :  certainly  I  did  not  see  one,  and  I  looked  with  some 
anxiety.  Heavy  stone  blocks  that  no  man  could  lift  for  any 
offensive  purpose,  or  cement  and  concrete  roadways  capable 
of  supplying  no  missiles  whatever — these  are  what  the  Paris- 
ians walk  and  drive  over  :  just  as  if  an  enraged  people,  if 
the  tiute  for  their  rising  again  had  come,  could  not  make  the 
most  formidable  of  barricades  out  of  drays  and  omnibuses, 
barrels,  boxes  and  the  other  conveniencies  so  easily  supplied 
by  trade  ;  just  as  if  other  weapons  would  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  thoroughly-determined  people  bent  upon  a  great 
purpose,  when  they  were  deprived  of  bricks  and  paving- 
stones  ! 

I  do  not  ignore,  in  this  calculation,  either  the  immense 
fortifications  around  Paris,  or  the  immense  number  and 
thorough  training  of  the  Imperial  troops,  or  the  way  in  which 
the  Emperor  is  said  to  have  the  city  undermined  with  sub- 
terranean passages  leading  from  the  Great  Caserne  or  bar- 
racks in  the  Rue  Rivoli,  in  radiating  directions,  so  that  troops 
can  be  thrown  anywhere  and  without  hindrance,  at  a  mo- 
ment's notice.  Those  fortifications  will  never  batter  down 
the  city  :  no  kingly  or  imperial  master  of  the  French  dare 
give  such  an  order  ;  and  as  for  the  subterranean  passages 
and  the  great  bodies  of  troops,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Algerian  Turcos  they  are  all  Frenchrne7i ;  and  the  meaning 
of  that  last  word  may  be  easily  guessed,  if  the  day  of  a  new 
revolution  chance  should  to  arrive  I 

But  all  this  is  scarcely  "  seeing  Paris,"  in  that  more 
obvious  sense  which  should  be  first  catered  to.  We  were 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  on  the  Boulevard  des  Cupucines,  when 
we  started  on  that  philosophical  ramble. 

Here  another  wurd  launches  me  again,  as  if  I  was  a  clock, 
and  only  needed  winding  up  to  start  off  in  a  fresh  fury.    My 
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present  temptation  is  the  name  "Boulevard,"  meaninfr, 
originally,  a  rampart  or  fortification.  Sometimes,  am.mg 
those  people  who  ehiborate  wit  out  of  bad  spelling  and  mis- 
hearing, designated  as  "  bull-yard."  I  huve  been  disap- 
pointed a  great  many  times  in  my  life,  in  the  temper  of 
knife-blades  and  women,  iu  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  boots  or  a 
frolic  ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  been  more 
thoroughly  "  set  back  "  than  in  seeing  the  far-famed  Boule- 
vards of  Paris.  What  all  who  have  not  seen  them,  think 
them  to  be,  need  not  be  recounted — elegantly-shaded  wide 
avenues,  biiuging  the  cool  luxuriance  of  the  country  into 
the  very  midst  of  the  city  :  what  most  of  them  are,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  all  the  newer,  may  be  indicated  by  supposing 
the  roadway  and  both  sidewalks  of  one  of  our  New  York 
avenues  widened  a  little,  and  a  row  of  young  trees,  not  much 
thicker  than  whipstocks  and  altogether  too  young  and  too 
small  for  shade,  set  along  each  curbstone.  This  is  the 
Boulevard,  pure  and  simple  ;  and  if  some  of  the  leading 
sharers  of  that  name — the  Boulevards  des  Italiens,  Mont- 
niartre,  des  Capucines,  etc.,  have  an  additional  glory  in  their 
shops  and  open  cafes,  making  them  full  of  carnival  beauty 
and  luxury,  especially  on  tine  evenings — that  result,  as  I 
take  it,  depends  much  more  upon  the  unequalled  business 
location,  and  proximity  to  the  main  centres  of  fashionable 
attraction,  than  to  the  mere  planting  of  a  couple  of  rows  of 
nursery  sprouts,  which  seems  to  make  a  "  Boulevard,"  as  the 
want  of  it  leaves  a  simple  "  Rue  "   or  street. 

Paris  is  to  have  Boulevards  enough,  if  the  money  lasts 
and  the  life  and  power  of  the  Emperor  both  continue — ^just 
as  the  out-west  barber  declared  that  "  that  beard  should 
come  oflF,  if  the  handle  of  the  razor  didn't  break."  The 
simile  is  not  so  far-fetched  as  it  may  seem  at  the  first  glance, 
for  there  are  more  than  a  few  groa!ns  and  writhings  beneath 
the  princely  expenditure  whicti  is  making  Paris  literally  a 
city  of  palaces.  Taxes  are  so  terrible  that  even  a  New 
Yorker  of  1866-7  might  hesitate  before  becoming  a  property- 
owner  under  the  shadow  of  the  Bourse  ;  and  the  ardent 
Imperialist,  who  praises  the  energy  and  liberality  of  the 
Emperor,  which  is  fast  raising  the  metropolis  to  a  splendor 
that  Genoa  la  Superba  might  have  coveted  in  vain — that 
ardent  Imperialist  is  very  apt  to  put  a  little  pendant  to  his 
laudation,  in  the  shape  of  "  Sacr-r-r-r  I"  uttered  privately  or 
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half  under  his  breath  ;  the  said  ''  SaiT-r-r-r !"  being  intended 
as  a  brief  consignment  of  the  powerful  and  liberal  Enipemr, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  him,  to  regions  and  influences  not 
proper  to  mentiun  in  the  hearing  of  ears  polite. 

But  Paris  falls  and  is  rebuilt  all  the  wliile — every  down- 
fall being  the  signal  for  a  new  splendor.  The  most 
prosperous  and  profitable  bureau  under  the  Imperial  gov- 
ernment is  said  to  be  the  "  Bureau  de  J^emolition,"  over 
which  a  German  architect  named  Hausmann  presides,  and 
the  brass-helmeted  warriors  of  which  (helmeted  against  fall- 
ing bricks)  may  be  seen  moving  and  clambering  about  in  all 
directions.  Wherever  the  mighty  governing  mind  wishes 
for  a  wider  street,  a  new  boulevard,  or  an  avenue  of  commu- 
nication where  none  has  before  existed — a  nod,  a  word,  and 
away  go  half-miles  of  houses  of  unexceptionable  class,  just 
as  if  they  were  so  many  erections  of  card-board  and  the 
petted  child  had  grown  tired  of  them.  Gaze  almost  where 
one  will,  the  old  walls  are  falling,  and  the  black,  crooked 
chimney-marks  of  the  houses  demolished  stand  against  the 
sides  of  those  remaining,  making  a  half-mournful  and  half- 
hidicrous  exhibition  of  old  fire-places  and  flues  once  so 
efi'ectually  hidden  from  the  inquisitive  world.  Asmodeus, 
in  the  old  legend,  used  to  have  the  power  of  lifting  off  the 
roof  of  every  house  into  which  he  desired  to  peep.  I  should 
like  to  see  him  come  back  and  try  his  h;uid  with  Louis 
Napoleon  (who  is  believed  to  somewhat  resemble  him)  at  un- 
veiling the  past  secrets  of  the  household. 

And  speaking  of  those  chimneys,  Paris  is  said  to  have 
the  most  crooked  ones  in  the  world,  whether  from  choice  or 
by  accident.  Judging  from  the  wriggling  black  lines  which 
they  make  up  the  surviving  walls,  there  must  either  have 
been  smoky  rooms  in  the  old  city,  or  the  smoke  must  have 
been  signally  correct  in  its  calculations.  For  no  weak- 
minded  or  tipsy  smoke  can  ever  have  found  its  way  out  of 
such  ram's-horn  orifices  while  there  was  a  ceuveuient 
chamber  in  which  to  disseminate  itself ;  and  I  am  half 
inclined  to  believe  the  storj  that  some  of  the  habitues  tell, 
of  an  Eng  i.-?hman  who  came  to  Paris  two  or  three  years 
a"0,  when  this  wholesale  exposure  of  chimneys  first  began, 
and  who  went  to  the  madhouse  at  Charemon  within  six 
weeks  after,  driven  staik  ciazy  in  the  effort  to  follow  the 
smoke  and  the  chimuey-swceps,  iu  ima.iuation,  through  the 
10' 
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labjrintlis  of  windings  and  twistings  which  they  must  have 
encountered  in  the  efl'ort  to  reach  the  open  air  ! 

Aficr  which,  it  may  be  as  avoU  to  return  to  the  Grand 
Hotel,  which  seems  to  have  a  coy  habit  of  escaping  too 
close  attention,  as  if  it  migrht  shelter  a  Le«rit  mist  or  some 
une  of  ihe  Orsini  faction. 

The  Grand  Hotel,  which  is  ihe  greater  and  costlier  of  two 
belongin;:;  to  the  same  Hotel  Company,  the  Grand  Hotel  du 
Louvre,  on  the  Rue  Rivoli,  being  the  other — the  Grand  Ho- 
tel by  no  m-ans  shows  such  a  front  on  the  Boulev  rd  des 
Capucines,  as  its  size  and  importance  would  demand  from  an 
American  projector.  While  it  surrounds  and  actually  forms 
a  block,  with  a  court-yard  or  cour  d'hon?ieur  in  the  centre, 
entirely  roofed  in  with  glass  and  consequently  supplying  an 
out-of-door  lounge  and  promenade  in  all  weathers, — while  it 
has  all  this  immense  size  and  capacity,  one  sees  nothing  of 
it,  from  the  Boulevard,  except  that  its  front  forms  part  of  a 
noble  faQude,  with  an  archway  in  the  centre,  all  the  remain- 
der of  the  ground  floor  being  occupied  for  mercantile  pur- 
poses. It  is  only  when  one  is  within  the  "  cjurt  of  honor,  ' 
where  carriages  load  and  disembark  their  pas'^engers  at  the 
steps  of  the  piazzas,  that  the  American  becomes  fully  aware 
how  much  more  than  a  rival  to  the  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
Continental  he  has  at  last  encountered.  Not  that  it  will 
accommodate  more  guests  than  any  American  hotel,  for  the 
Lindall  House  at  St.  Louis  will  probably  hold  preeminence 
in  that  regard  ;  but  that  in  the  combined  charms  of  substan- 
tial erection  and  perfect  convenience — in  its  immense  and 
magnificent  dining-room  ;  its  little-less-princely  reading  and 
writing-room  ;  the  perfection  of  its  suites  of  offices  for  every- 
thing conceivable,  from  reception  and  departure  to  the  very 
making  of  change  for  buying  a  newspaper;  its  wide  baron- 
ial staircases,  with  cho  labor  of  ascent  as  much  lightened  as 
it  can  be  mechanically  ;  its  chambers  elegantly  and  substan- 
tially  furnished  from  au  deuxieme,  or  the  second  floor,  ac- 
commodating exigeant  people  and  princely  purses,  to  au 
cinqicieme,  or  the  fifth,  to  which  far-less-liberally-provided 
people  climb  ;  its  matchless  court-yard  and  inner  piazzas, 
where  one  may  drink,  or  smoke,  or  lounge,  or  read  at  ease  ; 
its  unobtrusive  attendance,  scarcely  seen,  however  felt  and 
enjoyed;  its  opportunities  for  isolation  or  society,  as  the 
visitor  may  cheese  ;    its  register  of  every  lodger  on  every 
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floor,  every  day,  preventing  tedious  and  wearisome  enquir- 
ii-3  ;  its  choice  of  dining  within  or  elsewhere,  :it  will  ;  and 
filially,  its  respect  for  the  finances  of  its  inmates,  displayed 
in  bills  without  unexpected  extras, — that  in  all  these  and 
tlie  iinmtnso  total  of  convenience  which  they  indicate,  the 
Grand  Hotel  is  a  very  haven  of  eleijant  comfort,  several 
leaps  ahead  of  even  our  once-unequalled  American  hotel- 
keeping. 

To  which  I  beg  to  add  that  I  have  not  been  tendered  free 
rooms  there  on  my  next  visit  to  Paris,  and  that  I  have  not  a 
hidden  interest,  sleeping  or  other,  in  this  great  caravanserai 
which  Cosmopolitan  Col.  Hiram  Fuller,  once  of  the  old  Neiv 
York  Mirror,  and  lately  of  the  rebel  interest,  likes  so  well 
ihat  he  moved  into  it  on  the  first  day  it  opened,  and  has  en- 
gaged rooms  in  it  while  it  remains  open  and  himself  alive  I 

There  is  one  sad  memory,  to  Americans,  about  this  same 
great  caravanserai,  comparatively  new  as  it  is.  For  it  as 
on  one  of  the  landings  of  this  Grand  Hotel,  aii  troisienie,  I 
think,  that,  not  many  mouths  before,  the  American  Minister, 
Dayton,  who  had  so  well  peiformed  the  difficult  duty  of  car- 
ing for  the  honor  and  the  interest  of  his  native  land  in 
France,  throughout  all  the  most  dangerous  period  of  the 
rebellion, — was  suddenly  struck  with  death  when  starting  to 
go  home  after  an  evening  call  upon  tne  of  the  guests  at  the 
Hotel,  and  only  removed  to  the  Embassy  to  breath  his  last 
without  recovering  sensibility.  He  may  be  literally  said  to 
have  died  there,  as  there  he  closed  his  eyes  upon  the  world  ; 
and  a  mournful  thought  of  one  of  the  first  juiists  and  rising 
statesmen  of  America  will  alwa\s  linger  round  those  broad 
staircases,  at  least  to  men  of  the  country  he  represented. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  have  rooms  at  the  Grand  Hotel — to 
sleep  there,  and  date  from  thence,  and  advise  one's  friends 
that  oue  is  or  has  been  stopping  there.  It  sounds  well — 
much  better  than  being  stuck  away  in  a  hotel  of  only  two 
stairs,  with  no  name,  in  the  Rue  Cordonnier  or  elsewhere. 
But  when  it  came  to  paying  table  Whole  prices  for  the  use 
of  that  Ioul',  magnificent  dining-room  with  all  its  gold  oa 
ceilinj'  and  plate  and  cut-ijlass  ou  tuble — the  thins;  mi_ht  be 
different!  So  thought  St.  Edward  (a  prudent  man),  and  so 
thought  I  (who  would  like  to  be  prudent,  if  there  did  lOt 
exist  cert  lin  insurmountable  obstacles)  ;  and  as  a  con.si;- 
quonce,  we  literally  breakfasted,  diued  and  supped  all  over 
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Paris  and  its  environs,  spending  twice  as  much  in  that  way, 
I  think,  as  wouUi  have  kept  us  in  pates  de  foi  gras,  03sters, 
fruit  and  champagne,  at  the  Maison  D'or  or  the  Three 
Brothers  of  Provence. 

It  is  a  mutter  of  no  consequence  where  St.  Edward  and 
myself  obtained  our  first  dinner — say  in  the  Rue  Neuve  St. 
Augustin,  as  that  will  answer  as  well  as  anywhere  else  ;  and 
let  It  be  not  fur  front  the  Boulevard.  We  had  determined 
to  be  economical,  so  that  was  a  point  conceded  We  went 
into  the  restaurant  and  had  just  commenced  exnmining  the 
carte,  when  St.  Edward  suddenly  remembered  that  he  had 
forgotten  something  at  the  Hotel  and  must  step  around  after 
it  (only  a  little  distance)  before  we  could  goon  our  projected 
afternKin  promenade  of  the  Tuileries  Gardens  and  the 
Champs  Elysees.  He  suggested  'that  /  could  order  the 
dinner  and  have  it  ready  against  his  return  ;  and  to  my  im- 
ploring look  and  pluck  at  his  sleeve  he  very  reasonably  sug- 
gested that  "  certainly  I  had  French  enough  at  command, 
for  that  .'"  and  "  there  was  nothing  like  beginning  at  once, 
with  something  that  needed  to  be  gone  through  with  even- 
tually I"  I  did  begin,  and  succeeded  nicely,  with  much 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  attendant  garcon  and  much  per- 
spiring of  brow  and  anxiety  of  mind  on  my  own.  Picking 
the  carte  over  carefully  and  only  meddling  with  things  that 
I  was  sure  1  understood,  I  had  amassed  on  the  table,  when 
St.  Edward  made  his  return,  a  niut  on  haricot,  with  rice,  (a 
peculiar  abomination  to  botli) ;  a  plate  of  raw  onions  ;  some 
three  loaves  of  dry  bread  ;  a  bottle  of  olive  oil,  rancid 
enough  to  have  been  used  for  greasing  a  cart ;  a  bowl  of 
sour  or  "  labbered"  milk  ;  two  bunches  of  grapes,  which  I 
afterwards  disiovered  to  be  the  very  first  of  the  vintage, 
and  costing  five  francs  the  bunch  ;  and  seven  separate  and 
distinct  kinds  each  of  mustird,  horse-radish  and  vine  ar.  I 
was  lying  back  in  my  chair,  my  French  utterly  exhausted, 
drops  of  sweat  of  the  size  of  beads  rolling  down  my  face, 
the  whole  force  of  the  restaurant  gazing  at  me  in  a  species 
of  horrified  admiration, — when  St.  Edward  made  his  appear- 
ance ;  and  shortly  af  erwaids  he,  too,  fell  back  in  his  chair, 
though  fur  a  slightly  different  reason.  He  was  laughing, 
and  laui^hino;  at  me — he  who  had  volunteert-d  to  be  mv  cha- 
jierun  and  protector  in  that  dangerous  land  of  hailstone  words 
and    unexpiaiuablc    shrugs!     But   I    do    not   know  that  he 
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langlied  much  louder  than  myself,  (though  mine  may  have 
been  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  mouth  I)  when  I  discovered, 
as  I  did  a  few  moments  afterwards  when  St.  Edward  re- 
ordered a  dinner  of  sumewhat  different  character,  that  tha 
restaurant-keeper  and  two  or  three  of  his  servants  spoke 
English  almo>t  like  native^,  and  that  the  wietch  who  left  me 
in  such  a  position  had  known  the  fact  all  the  while,  and  no 
doubt  gone  off  for  the  especial  purpose  of  putting  me  through 
my  dialectic  paces  I 

To  be  in  any  one  of  the  cities  of  the  United  States  except 
New  Orleans  or  San  Francisco,  or  in  any  one  of  the  most  of 
the  cities  of  the  north  of  Europe,  on  a  Sunday,  is  equivalent 
to  being  there  at  the  most  inopportune  of  times,  for  any  other 
purpose  than  listening  to  church-music  or  celebrated  preach- 
ers. With  Paris,  as  with  some  others  of  the  cities  of 
Southern  Europe,  the  case  is  precisely  reversed — not  to  be 
there  on  that  day  is  to  miss  the  great  opportunity  for  secular 
sight-seeing  and  an  observance  of  the  gayest  gaiety  of  a 
whole  population.  In  London,  as  in  New  York,  the  opening 
of  a  theatre  on  Sunday  evening  would  be  decried  and  pun- 
ished. In  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  a  little  more  determinedly 
than  in  the  bluest  Puritan  portions  of  New  England,  pleasure- 
travel  is  discouraged  and  discountenanced  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  make  hiring  a  carriage  difficult  and  often  impossible. 
In  Paris,  the  Sunday  which  did  not  see  more  pleasure-vehicles 
in  the  streets  by  day,  and  more  visitors  to  the  theatres  and 
public  gardens  at  night,  than  any  other  day  of  the  week, 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  monstrosity. 

When  St.  Edward  and  myself,  therefore — two  mature  and 
well-grown  "  children  in  the  wood" — wandered  out  into  the 
Parisian  forest  that  Sunday  afrernoon,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  we  came  upon  any  churchyard  reign  of  silence. 

It  is  only  a  step  from  the  Grand  Hotel  and  the  Boulevard 
des  Capuciues,  round  by  the  Rue  Castiglione  to  the  Place 
Vendonie,  a  strangely  shaped  but  symmetrical  octagon  of 
solid  buildings,  only  pierced  by  the  Rue  Castiglione  and  the 
Rue  de  la  Paix,  on  its  southern  and  northern  sides.  The 
whole  air  of  the  edifices  surrounding  this  Place  (one  of  the 
handsomest  in  the  city)  is  that  of  an  immense  single  stnic- 
tuae  ;  and  the  character  of  the  buildings  in  the  spot  may  give 
some  idea  of  most  of  the  best  blocks  of  private  buildings  in 
Paris,  as  well  as  many  of  thv  palaces.     The  favorite  build* 
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inp:-color,  here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  yellowish  Caen  freestone 
of  Normandy  ;  and  the  Imildings  are  three  or  four  s.'oried, 
rustic  round-arched  in  basement, ;  pilastt-red  above  ;  and  the 
roofs,  those  retreating  edges  with  tiled  fronts  and  lucerne  or 
dormer  windows,  peculiar  to  French  architecture  and  now 
beginning  to  be  quite  extcnsivelv  used  in  the  larger  A'uc- 
rican  cities,  with  the  name  of  "  Mansard"  attached  to  them. 
And  the  buildings  in  the  Place  Vendome  have  had  some 
claim  to  be  considered  a  palace  ;  for  the  great  minister  Lou- 
vois  began  the  erection,  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  on  the  site 
of  the  hotel  of  the  Duke  de  Vendome,  the  son  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  and  Gabrielle  d'Estrees  ;  and  they  were  intended  to 
form  the  Mint,  the  Royal  Library,  and  the  residence  of  the 
foreign  Ambassadors. 

But  it  is  not  to  see  the  buildings  that  one  visits  this  noted 
and  notable  place.  The  "Column  in  the  Place  Vendome"  is 
one  of  the  lions  of  Paris,  a  bronze  lion  with  no  resemblance 
whatever  to  Mic  animal,  and  not  much  more  to  that  which  I 
had  an  indefinable  impression  that  it  was.  Wild  horses 
would  not  have  diawn  out  of  me,  what  eyesight  very  soon 
eradicated — a  belief  that  this  liad  once  been  a  column 
erected  at  Rome,  by  Trajan,  and  carried  away  by  the  con- 
quering French  in  Napoleon's  time.  I  suggested  my  impres- 
sion to  St.  Edward,  as  we  approached  the  .shaft ;  and  with  a 
grin  (I  know  that  he  was  grinning  fiendishly,  thouu^h  1  did 
n<;t  see  the  act)  he  said  :  ''  Yes,  certainly  I"  Then  he 
showed  me  the  costumes  of  the  figures  winding  up  the  shaft 
spirally  in  long  succession,  and  called  ray  attention  to  the 
peculiarly  Roman  character  of  the  whole  array.  They  were 
French  grenadiers,  bearing  Fr.mch  flan's  and  fightinnr  Prus- 
sians  and  Austrians — a  little  odd,  to  say  the  least,  for  a  Ro- 
man remain  ! 

At  that  moment  I  had  a  dim  perception  of  what  a  histor- 
ical blunderer  I  had  been  making  of  myself — the  column  in 
the  Place  Vendome  being  merely  a  larger  imilatAon  of  that 
of  Trajan  at  Rome,  ere«tcd  by  Napoleon,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victorious  campaign  of  1805,  cast  out  of  1200  pieces 
of  Russian  and  Austrian  cannon  taken  during  that  cam- 
paign. It  is  a  simple  but  most  impressive  circular  shaft,  of 
140  feet,  with  a  massive  ped<;stal  guarded  at  the  four  cor- 
ners by  four  colossal  bronze  eagles,  a  gallery  at  the  capital, 
and,  on  the  top,  a  colossal  statue  of  the  great  emperor,  in 
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cocked  hat  and  boots  and  military  cloak,  as  we  have  all 
seen  him  so  often  in  statuettes.  But  by  far  the  most  inter- 
estina:  feature  of  this  reminder  of  short-lived  victories  is 
that  succession  of  battle-pieces  twining,  serpent-like,  around 
it,  the  scroll  nearly  nine  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  the 
number  of  fi<»;ures  not  less  than  two  thousand,  showinof 
every  leading  event  of  that  great  campaign,  from  Boulogne 
to  the  crowning  victory  of  Austerlitz.  Napoleon  really  left 
behind  him  no  other  physical  monument  so  impressive, 'ex- 
cept, perhaps,  the  Arc  d'Etoile  ;  and  it  is  a  strange  com- 
ment on  the  vicissitudes  of  French  royalty  to  know  that  the 
statue  now  crowning  the  column  is  n  )t  the  same  originally 
placed  there  —  that  that  was  of  Napoleon  as  Emperor, 
melted  down  by  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  to  form  part  of  the 
horse  of  the  equestrian  Henry  the  Fourth,  now  on  the  Pont 
Neuf,  and  the  present  statue,  that  of  Napoleon  as  General, 
erected  by  Louis  Philippe^  the  successor  of  the  legitimist- 
Bourbons  and  destined  victim  of  a  second  Buonaparte, 
in  1833. 

It  is  again  but  a  step,  down  the  short  Rue  Castiglione, 
and  across  the  Rue  llivoli,  to  the  GrarJcns  of  the  Tuiieries, 
and  the  north-west  or  main  front  of  the  palace  of  that  name 
— the  metropolitan  residence  of  the  Emperor,  and  that 
which  gives  name  to  the  court,  as  St  James'  Pahice  does  to 
the  court  of  England.  But  a  moment's  pause,  before  enter- 
ing the  gardens,  to  look  up  the  Rue  Rivoli,  northward, 
and  to  see  what  is,  perhaps,  the  finest  line  of  street  on  the 
globe — glorious  in  its  title,  as  commemorating  one  of  those 
great  battles  with  :lie  Austrians  in  which  the  young  com- 
mander of  the  army  ot"  Itnly  won  his  first  imperishable 
name  ;  but  still  more  glorious  in  the  unbroken  line  of  hand- 
some and  stately  buildings  which  it  presents,  so  uniform  in 
their  elegant  frontage  that  they  might  well  be  supposed  to 
form  one  structure  or  palace  of  almost  illimitable  extent.  I 
know  of  no  sput  in  which  the  architectural  glory  of  France 
is  more  strikingly  exhibited  than  in  looking  up  that  long 
vista,  nearly  a  mile  either  way  from  this  point  of  view,  ad- 
miring alike  the  exquisite  tastefulness  and  grand  uniformity 
of  so  many  separate  buildings,  and  the  perfection  of  the  as- 
phaltic  or  concrete  pavement,  rendering  it  as  excellent  a 
drive  as  any  one  of  the  avenues  in  our  own  Central  Park. 
The  same  admiration  is  excited  in  looking  down   others   ot* 
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the  more  modern  and  splendid  Parisian  streets,  where 
lavish  expenditure  of  money  (ind  governmental  severity  of 
discipline  have  combined  to  produce  effects  that  could 
scarcely  be  hoped  for  in  lands  where  more  freedom  of  action 
is  allowed  ;  but  the  Rue  Rivoli  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
all,  and  the  repetition  of  the  remark  avoided. 

The  Gardens  of  the  Tuileries,  which,  with  the  Palace   it 
self,  stran2;ely  enough,  derive    the   name   from   no   royal   or 
heroic  association,  but  from  once  having  been  the  site  of  a 
manufactory  oi  t utiles  or  roofing  tiles, — form  a  parallelogram 
or  elongated  square  of  great  size — some  550  yards   by  800 
— extending  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Seine,  withi  only 
the  Quai  des  Tuileries,  a  kind   of  stone-bordered   levee   be- 
tween them  and  the  river, — from  the  Place   de  la   Concorde 
at  the  north-west,  to  the  Palace  front  on   the  south-east      It 
is  only  placing  them  among  all  the  other  palace-gardeus  of 
Europe  to  say  that  they  are  laid  out  in  intricate  walks,  wi'.h 
the  whole  art  of  the   florist  exhausted   in  crowding   within 
the  various  parterres  all  those  different  colors  of  rare   or 
common  flowers  which,  in  apt  hands,  cover  the  ground  with 
so  charming  a  mosaic  blended  of  nature  and  art.     There  is 
not  much  of  shade  in   the   centre   of  the   gardens  ;  but   the 
west  side,  toward  the  river,  is  bordered  by  one  of  the   most 
magnificent  groves  of  ash  and  chestnut  and  plane  trees,  with 
the  tropical  orange  not  forgotten,  that  can  be  desired   to   re- 
lieve what  might  otherwise   be   tame   prettiness.     The   gar- 
dens are  gemmed   with   rare   statuary,  too — of  which   Paris 
and  its  royal  environs  have  accumulated  so  much  that,  if  one 
did  not  know  Rome  to  be  yet  in  prosperous  artistic  exist- 
ence, the  idea  might  easily  be  entertained  that  the  whole 
world   had   been   beggared  to   enrich   this   one   metropolis. 
Then  there  is  a  perfect  wealth  of  fountains  ;  and  two  he  mi- 
cycles  of  white  marble,  in  the  chestnut  groves,  surrounling 
marble  statues,  and  aff'ording  a  strange   proof  what   opposite 
tastes  may  exist  in  the  mind  of  the    same    man,  in   the    fact 
that  thev  were  erected   in    1793,  in   the   very  midst  of  the 
horrors  of  the  Revolution,  from  designs  drawn  by  the   artis- 
tic butcher,  Ribespierre  I 

All  this  conveys  little  or  no  idea  of  these  marvellously- 
beautiful  g  irdens,  as  I  am  well  aware  ;  but  twice  the  same 
extent  of  description  would  do  no  more.  The  alleys  and 
terraces  are  the  favorite  resort  of  the  Parisians   for  prom- 
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enade  on  summer  afternoons  and  evenings,  and  in  the 
milder  mid-days  of  winter.  What  the  centrally-located 
Common  is  to  Boston — what  Madison  Square  and  Washing. 
ton  Square,  and  half-a-dozen  other  small  public  grounds  in- 
adequately supply  to  New  York — this  the  Gardens  of  the 
Tuileries  afford  to  Paris,  an  hundred  times  better,  as  the 
I3ois  de  Boulogne  gives  it  a  Central  Park  ot  larger  extent 
and  more  matured  matrnificcnce.  Besides  the  thousands  of 
fashionable  and  curiosity-seeking  promenaders  who  throng 
them  at  nearly  all  hours,  but  most  especially  on  Sunday 
afternoons,  —  besides  the  grave  middle-aged  groups  who 
merely  com3  back  to  a  favorite  resort,  and  the  couples  of 
young  lovers  who  saunter  under  the  chestnuts,  and  among 
the  oranges,  and  whisper  that  soft  nonsense  which  such  per- 
sons are  said  to  utter — besides  these  and  the  dawdling  fash' 
ionables  and  the  enraptured  strangers  and  the  old  people  who 
crawl  out  here  for  air  and  sunshine,  and  sit  in  the  rented 
chairs  fur  two  sous  each  the  hour, — the  gardens  have  another 
and  more  sacred  trust :  they  are  the  resort  of  the  children. 
Youth  and  budding  life  sport  here,  leaving  quite  as  sweet 
memories  as  sunshine  and  bird-music.  Here  is  where  the 
capped,  demure-faced  and  smoothed-haired  bonnes  or  nurse- 
maids come  with  their  charges  ;  and  the  parterres  of  flowers 
sometimes  grow  dull  and  not  worth  observation,  when  set 
beside  the  living  human  flower-beds  that  exhibit  almost  all 
their  variety  of  grace  and  color,  and  add  to  it  the  beauty  of 
motion.  I  do  not  know  that  the  additional  statement  which 
I  am  about  to  make,  has  anything  to  do  with  the  main  sub- 
ject ;  but  St.  Edward,  who  has  an  eye  for  many  things 
worth  noticing,  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  :  many  of 
the  jauniiiy-capped  bonnes  are  reasonably  handsome  and 
very  vivacious,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  they  occasionally 
do  a  little  business  on  their  own  account,  while  on  duty  in 
the  gardens,  besides  taking  care  of  the  children  I  Who 
knows  ? — perhaps  some  of  the  poor  girls  eventually  reach 
the  Quarlier  Latin  (the  abode  of  the  students),  or  even  the 
Quarticr  Breda  (the  abode  of  worse-reputationed  people 
tlian  the  students),  all  the  way  from  the  fashionable  Fau- 
bourg St.  Honorc,  through  some  of  these  excursions,  in 
wliicli  they  htivc  to  guard  too  much  at  once ! 

St.  Edward  and  myself,  after  making  that  due  inspection 
of  the  gardens,  did  not  call  upon  the  Emperor   at  the   Tuil- 
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erics,  for  two  reasons.  The  first  of  the  two  might  be  corj' 
sidered  sufficient  excuse,  even  as  the  first  of  the  twenty- 
ci"ht  reasons  for  the  fort-commander's  not  firing  a  salute, 
was  held  satisfsctory — that  he  had  no  powder  and  no  guns. 
Ou?'  first  Avas,  that  the  Emperor  was  not  at  home  :  he  was 
at  Biarritz,  or  Plombieres,  or  somewhere  southward,  where 
we  did  not  go  after  him  for  again  two  reasons — the  first  be 
ing  that  we  had  no  desire  whatever  to  make  his  imperial 
acquaintance.  The  honors  of  Paris,  as  I  understood,  were 
meanwhile  left  to  be  dispensed  by  General  Fleury,  his 
favorite  aide-de-camp,  who  represented  the  army  and  the 
native  blood — and  the  Count  Jacques  Walewski  de  Colliere, 
a  distinguished  foreigner,  said  to  be  an  American,  then  tem 
porarily  resident  at  Paris  and  dispensing  such  magniticence 
from  his  abode  on  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  creating  such 
fashionable  consternation  by  the  turn  out  with  which  he 
went  to  Versailles  and  St.  Cloud  and  took  his  afternoon 
rides  through  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, — that  two  or  three  sup- 
planted leaders  of  the  ton  were  about  hanging  themselves 
in  despair. 

But  if  we  could  not  introduce  ourselves  to  the  inside  of 
the  Tuileries,  there  was  no  reason  why  in  our  persons  Eng- 
land  and  America  should  not  acquire  a  reasonably  fair 
knowledge  of  the  outside — a  feat  which  may  be  supposed 
to  bear  some  such  relation  to  entering,  as  running  fur  an 
office,  and  being  only  a  littie  defeated,  does  to  succeeding 
in  the  race. 

The  Palace  or  the  Tuileries,  as  approached  from  the  Gar- 
dens, is  the  very  opposite  of  grand  and  imposing,  in  every 
reo-ard.  It  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  building,  but  a  range 
of  buildings,  making  about  the  same  approach  to  uniformity 
as  would  be  shown  by  seven  chapters  of  a  novel,  each  by  a 
different  hand.  We  have  it,  historically,  that  it  was  com- 
menced by  Catharine  de  Medicis  in  15(34,  afterwards  con- 
tinued by  Henry  IV.,  Louises  XIII.,  XIV.  and  XV. ; 
afterwards  again  by  Napoleon  ;  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  (though  I  did  not  notice  any  work  in  progress)  that 
the  present  Napoleon  is  adding  to  it,  and  that  the  Emperor, 
or  King,  ,or  Consul,  or  President,  who  may  have  charge  of 
the  destinies  of  France  in  the  year  28G5,  will  still  be 
"  I'^ggi'^S  away"  at  the  incongruous  huddle  of  building- 
materials.     There   are   seven  separate  and   distinct  house- 
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fronts  thrown  together  in  the  fagade  over  the  Gardens,  with 
a  square  buildin2:,  circle-domed,  nearly  in  the  centre,  two 
sbaipened  Flemish  roof's  near  the  ends,  and  the  rest  hip- 
roofed  and  flat-roofed,  and  "  a'  a  muddle,"  as  Dickens'  Ste- 
phens says  I  doubt  whether  there  is  an  order  of  architect- 
ure, or  a  disord.QV  of  it,  not  used  in  that  fagade,  the  iiieiit.il 
effort  of  which  is  to  promote  mild  insanity  in  the  observer. 
This  mental  affection  showed  itself,  in  me,  in  a  mad  propen- 
sity to  whistle  ;  while  St.  Edward  alluded  to  the  heat  of  the 
day  and  suijgested  thirst  and  adjournment  to  a  cabaret. 

But  there  is  really  something  more  than  levity  in  the 
sensations  with  which  one  stands  on  the  spot  up  wliich  the 
maddened  n^.ob  surged  and  cursed  and  yelled,  making  their 
forcible  and  dangerous  entrance  into  the  palace  of  poor  weak 
Ljuis  XVI.,  on  the  20th  of  June,  1792  ;  and  where  a  sti.l 
worse  and  worse-maddened  crowd  of  humanity  turned  into 
demons  advanced  with  irresistible  fury  to  massacre  the  Swiss 
Guards  and  drag  away  the  doomed  king  and  his  family  cap- 
tives, on  the  fatal  10th  of  August  of  that  sama  year.  It  does 
not  need  much  effort  of  the  ardent  imacrination,  to  believe 
that  the  yells  have  only  temporaaily  died  away,  to  be 
resumed  at  any  moment ;  and  not  much  more  is  necessary,  to 
fancy  that  from  some  of  those  windows  look  the  white  faces 
of  Marie  Antoinette  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
familyj  the  worst  horrors  of  the  revolution  as  yet  unaccom- 
plished, and  the  block  and  the  guillotine  still  waiting  for 
th.^'ir  thick  crowd  of  coming  victims.  But  the  sackings  of 
the  Tuilcries  do  not  end  wita  the  Revolutionary  recollections 
of  '93  ;  for  another  armed  mob  came  in  1848,  and  poor  old 
Louis  Phillipe  and  his  queen  fled  out  of  these  doors,  happily 
with  their  heads,  and  the  palace  was  given  up  to  plunder  by 
every  hand  that  was  "strong  enough  and  base  enough  to 
share  in  the  despoiling  of  fallen  royalty.  Nearly  every- 
thing movable  in  the  Tuileries,  that  could  not  be  conveniently 
destroyed,  was  removed  ;  and  I  have  myself,  since  my  re- 
turn to  America,  drank  from  glasses  and  goblets  bearing  the 
•'  L.P."  and  the  crown,  stolon  that  day  by  the  thrifty  among 
the  mob,  and  afterwards  sold  to  curiosisy-hunters,  to  "  point 
one  more  moral"  and  "  adorn  one  more  tale"  of  fallen  great- 
ness. 

Out  into  the  Rue  Rivoli  again,  and  round  a  few  paces  from 
it  through  a   gateway  iu   the  great  northern   sweep  of  the 
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Tailer'ies  quadrangle,  and  we  were  at  the  back  of  the  palace 
of  the  Tuiieries  proper,  between  it  and  the  north-western 
front  of  the  Louvre,  and  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel.  This 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  somewhat  suggestive  name  (at 
least  in  English)  from  a  grand  tournament  held  on  the  spot 
by  Louis  XIV.,  who  probably  had  not  wars  enough  on  his 
hands  without  mimicking  a  few,  though  it  may  have  been 
named  from  the  merry-go-round  of  a  holiday-show — in  French 
a  "  carrousel  ;"  but  it  would  offer  no  attraction  to  the  sight- 
seer, except  for  the  most  arrogant  of  Napoleon's  boasts, 
standing  here  in  the  form  of  a  triumphal  arch,  commemorat- 
ing, like  the  column  in  the  Place  Vendomc,  the  victorious 
campaign  of  1805. 

This  arch,  which  is  some  sixty  feet  by  twenty,  and  forty- 
five  in  height,  is  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  magnificent 
imperial  purloiner  who  erected  it,  as  the  design  is  stolen 
from  the  Arch  of  Septimus  Severus  at  Rome,  and  that  of 
the  four  bronze  horses  surmounting  it,  from  the  piazza  of  St. 
Marc  at  Venice — the  horses  themselves  having  been  origin- 
ally  stolen  but  afterwards  restored  by  the  conscientious 
"  Allies."  The  structure,  nearly  square,  has  one  high  central 
round-headed  arch,  and  two  smaller  side-arches  ;  the  four 
horses  draw  a  car  in  which  Victory  amuses  himself  by  driv- 
ing nowhere  (like  his  prototype,  eventually) ;  and  the  whole 
erection  is  covered  with  figures  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  Grand 
Armee  and  its  doings  ;  while  a  gilt  inscription  running 
around  the  four  sides  supplies  an  imperial  brag  of  what  the 
Little  Corporal  had  lately  been  doing,  shrill  and  clear  as  the 
crow  of  a  bantam  rooster,  but  rather  melancholy  in  the  light 
of  the  after-defeat  that  was  even  then  coming  so  inevitably. 
Perhaps  the  most  pitiable  specimen  of  the  Allied  and  Bour- 
bon spite  against  Napoleon,  too,  is  shown  by  this  arch,  of 
which  the  Napoleonic  sculptures  were  removed  by  those 
pleasant  people,  to  make  room  for  a  series  of  the  exploits  of 
the  Duke  D'Angouleme  (far  less  celebrated  a  man  than  John 
Smith  or  Davy  Crockett)  in  Spain,  some  time  or  other ; 
though  Louis  Philippe,  one  and  not  the  last  noble  man  of  a 
bad  race,  hud  at  once  the  common  sense  and  the  manhood  to 
restore  the  originals  after  his  accession. 

Back  from  the  Place  du  Carrousel  and  the  Place  Napoleon 
the  Third,  iutervening  at  the  bottom  of  that  loug  quadran- 
gle, between  the  Tuileries  and  the  Louvie.     The  Louvre, 
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and  the  ^eine  which  lay  so  near  it,  were  to  wait  while  we 
sauntered  through  the  Champs  Elys^es,  only  separated  from 
the  'J'uileries  Gardens  by  the  Phice  de  la  Concorde  with  its 
notable  Obelisk  of  Luxor.  But  even  these  must  wait,  while 
I  tell  of  something  that  occurred  in  those  very  "  Elys  an 
Fields"  so  unlike  their  namesakes  of  Hoboken, — and  of  a  po- 
etictl  attack  made  upon  the  Emperor  within  the  fortifications 
of  his  own  capital,  which  I  am  happy  to  say  seems  not  to 
have  aflFected  him  seriously. 

The  Champs  Elysees,  among  other  pleasant  features, 
supply  the  cafe  chantant,  or  out-of-door  concert-saloon,  in 
great  perfection.  Chairs  and  tables  are  afforded  ;  and  one 
may  sit  in  the  one  and  at  the  other,  drinking  sugar-water 
and  munching  sponge-cake,  and  hearing  the  vocal  eiForts  of 
young  ladies  mori;  plentiful  of  voice  than  garment- — a  good 
whilj  at  a  small  expenditure  of  money.  On  that  initial 
afternoon  St  Edward  and  myself  indulged  in  a  tew  francs* 
worth  of  cafe  chantant  (it  was  Sunday,  I  confess,  but  we 
were  in  Paris  ;  and  what  is  that  old  saying  about  "  doing  iu 
Rome  as  the  Romans  do  ?")  There  and  then,  pulling  oiF  a 
glove,  in  some  unaccountable  manner  I  lost  a  ring,  of  little 
monetary  value,  but  beyond  price  as  a  relic  of  our  Revolu- 
tion and  as  containing  a  twined  lock  from  the  heads  of  four 
dear  ones.  Two  hours  afterward-;,  half  way  on  the  road  to 
Neuilly,  I  first  became  aware  of  the  loss,  remembered  where 
I  had  last  pulled  ofi"  my  glove,  and  informed  St.  Edward  of 
both  facts.  "  Your  ring  gone  ?  Why,  I  was  admiiing  its 
antique  fashion,  only  yesterday  I  Let  us  go  back  after  it,  at 
once  I"  replied  that  reliable  adviser;  and  back  to  the  Champs 
Elysees  we  accordingly  posted,  to  try  what  might  be  done 
in  the  way  of  reclaiming  the  hague perdu. 

"  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  a  stranger  in  a  strange 
land  needed  the  very  companion  whom  I  happen  to  have 
with  me" — I  said  to  myself,  as  we  drove  down  the  Avenue 
on  our  return — "  this  is  certainly  the  occasion!  How  should 
I  ever,  with  my  French,  get  through  the  difficult  negotiation 
of  enquiring  for  a  lost  ring  and  ofi'ering  a  reward  for  its  dis- 
covery ?  But  St.  Edward — I  have  him — he  is  the  polyglot, 
and  trouble  is  impossible." 

We  stopped  in  front  of  the  cafe;  I  sprang  out,  and  St.  Ed- 
ward followed,  with  that  alacrity  which  showed  his  deter- 
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minatlon  to  stand  by  an  unfortunate  friend  to  the  last.  Ho 
did  stand  by  him,  literally  ;  but  I  anticipate. 

We  approached  the  comptoir  of  the  cafe,  which  was  one  of 
those  half  al  fresco  affairs  to  which  I  have  before  adverted. 
The  comfortable-looking  French  woman  of  forty  was  still  at 
the  receipt  of  custom,  as  she  had  been  a  couple  of  hours  be- 
fore, when  we  munched  her  sponge-cuke  and  sipped  hereaw- 
sucre ;  and  her  half  dozen  of  waiter-girls  were  still  busy 
dispensing  those  light  commodities.  I  waited  for  St. 
Edwaid  to  state  my  misfortune  and  request  the  aid  of  the 
proprietress  in  investigating  it.  1  might  about  as  well,  I 
think,  have  listened  for  an  oration  from  the  Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,  up  at  the  Franconia  Notch.  He  did  not  say  a 
word,  and  I  turned  to  request  him  to  "  go  ahead."  But  he 
was  suddenly  seized,  at  that  moment,  with  paralysis  of  all  the 
vocal  organs,  leaving  him  only  power  to  shrug  his  shoulders, 
grimace,  shake  his  head,  and  appeal  by  motions  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  restaurant-keeper  and  some  of  her  customers 
who  began  to  gather  around — sympathy  for  a  man  thus  sud- 
denly stricken  with  loss  of  speech.  They  paid  that  sympa- 
thy :  I  could  see,  by  their  pitying  countenances,  that  they 
did.  As  for  myself — I  saw  the  trap,  something  worse  than 
the  loss  of  the  ring,  into  which  I  had  fallen  :  the  atrocious 
scoundrel — no,  I  mean  Saint — meant  to  sham  dumbness  and 
not  say  one  word,  and  I  was  to  fight  it  out  alone,  after  all ! 
My  private  opinion  is,  that  at  that  moment,  if  there  had  not 
existed  quite  so  strict  a  law  against  assault-and-battery,  in 
France,  1  should  have  then  and  there  proceeded  to  pound 
that  particular  Englishman  until  I  had  revenged  the  burning 
of  Washington  and  all  the  outrages  perpetrated  by  the 
Alabama,  the  Florida  and  the  Shenandoah! 

Finding  no  other  resource,  I  at  last  plunged  into  that 
dreadful  river  of  words,  believing  that  a  desperate  man, 
even  under  unfavorable  circumstar^'^es,  might  do  much.  1 
summoned  my  reserved  forces  of  French,  and  made  the  at- 
tack. I  perspired,  gesticulated,  blundered,  corrected  my- 
self, and  did  not  find  my  delivery  improved  by  discovering 
that  the  man  who  could  not  speak  could  laugh.  I  should  like 
to  remember  the  particular  formula  of  words — and  I  am 
sure  they  must  have  been  correct,  if  any  one  could  only  have 
understood  them — in  which  I  informed  Madame  that  I  h;i<l 
lost  my  ring,  how  I  had  lost  it,  and  that  I  would  give   two 
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Napoleons  for  its  recovery.  To  be  more  forcible  on  this 
point,  I  remember  drawing  out  a  small  handful  of  French 
gold  (I  haven't  owned  a  handful  of  gold  since — as  becomes  a 
greenback  American)  and  showing  her  that  I  possessed  the 
means  to  redeem  my  promise.  I  heard  St.  Edward  cachin- 
nating behind,  but  I  was  getting  along  so  capitally  that  I 
could  afford  to  despise  such  petty  malice,  and  so  I  did  not 
stop  to  strangle  him. 

At  last,  and  after  many  repetitions  on  my  part,  and  enqui- 
ries on  hers,  Madame  deigned  to  inform  me  (I  understood 
so  much)  that  she  knew  what  I  wanted.  I  thought  that  she 
stared  a  little,  and  that  I  saw  some  surprised  looks  among 
the  dozen  or  two  of  customers  who  had  by  that  time  gathered 
to  the  scene  of  interlocution.  Madame  called  out  something, 
which  I  certainly  did  not  understand,  and  the  whole  half- 
dozen  of  girls  who  had  been  attending  on  the  tables  left  their 
employments  and  came  demurely  forward.  Madame  pointed 
to  first  one  and  then  another,  and  then  to  the  gold  which  I 
still  held  in  my  hand  ;  and  the  girls  seemed  to  be  looking  on, 
half  amused  and  half  anxious  ;  I  having  about  as  much  idea 
of  what  it  all  meant,  as  the  condemned  green-turtle  may  be 
supposed  to  have  of  the  noble  science  of  cookery  that  he  is 
to  undergo  Nor  did  I  obtain  any  clearer  idea  until  I  heard 
a  suppressed  chuckle  that  I  knew  to  be  English,  and  then  a 
strangle  followed  by  an  explosion,  and  turned  to  hear  St. 
Edward  blurt  out,  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  midst  of  a  par- 
oxysm of  laughter  which  nearly  finished  his  worthless  exist- 
ence :  "  May  I  be  ground  into  curry-powder.  Governor,  if 
the  old  woman  doesn't  think  that  you  are  looking  for  a  run- 
away wife  instead  of  a  lost  ring,  and  if  she  isn't  trotting  out 
all  her  girls  to  see  if  either  one  of  them  is  the  missing  ar- 
ticle !" 

Something  in  my  conduct — I  cannot  think  what  it  was — 
perhaps  putting  back  the  gold — seemed  to  displease  Madame, 
at  about  that  minute  ;  and  in  response  to  a  loud  and  angry 
call  a  ferocious  Frenchman — her  husband,  for  all  I  knew,  and 
probably  all  for  she  knew — came  hastily  out  and  commenced 
gabbling  at  me.  If  her  language  had  been  hurried  and  un- 
intelligblc,  his  resembled  the  chattering  of  a  flock  of  enraged 
black-birds  ;  and  when  two  or  three  of  the  girls  joined  in 
and  I  was  evidently  the  object  of  verbal  assault  for  the  whole 
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establishment,  I  do  not  think  there  was  much  wonder  in  my 
leaving  hurriedly. 

Before  I  reached  the  fiacre,  St.  Edward  was  lying  back  in 
one  corner  of  it,  black  inthe  face  from  cachinnatory  strangula- 
tion. I  could  not  have  made  him  any  blacker,  if  I  had  added 
the  effect  of  my  fingers  ;  so  there  was  not  an  atrocious  murder 
of  one  foreigner  by  another  reported  in  Gahg?iani  the  next 
morning.  And  let  me  do  the  wretch  the  justice  to  say  that 
he  afterwards  repented  and  used  every  exertion,  in  good 
faith,  to  recover  my  lost  ring,  though  without  result. 

I  think  it  may  have  been  more  because  he  was  the  sever- 
cign  of  a  people  who  spoke  no  decent  language  and  under- 
stood none,  than  from  the  natural  American  spite  against  the 
supporter  of  Austro-Mcxican  Maximilian  and  the  foe  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine — that  the  following  rhyming  atrocity  was 
not  many  days  after  perpetrated  against  that  august  poten- 
tate :  with  the  title  of 

PLAIN  WORDS   TO  AN  EMPEROR. 

Sit  high  on  your  throne,  Napoleon  the  Tliird — 

That  throne  which  your  great  Uncle  gave  you, — 
While  the  scream  of  his  eagle,  that  terrible  bird, 

Can  still  frighten  the  nations  and  save  you  ! 
Pile  up  relics  of  him  at  the  Louvre  and  Versailles; 

For  even  his  old  boots  of  leather 
May  carry  more  influence  after  a  while. 

Than  the  whole  of  your  wardrobe  together. 

*'  The  Empire  is  Peace !"  is  an  excellent  cry  : 

Don't  you  wish  you  could  only  believe  it  ? 
There's  a  crown,  from  a  Pope,  that  you  have  in  your  eye ; 

Why  will  they  not  let  you  receive  it  ? 
There's  a  "  Grace  de  Dieu"  that  your  patent  needs, 

Before  you're  "  legitimate,"  Nappy ; 
And  prate  as  you  will  of  your  wishes  and  deeds— 

Without  it  how  can  you  be  happy  ? 

Are  you  building  a  nation  in  laying  the  stone 

That  raises  the  house  of  Paris  ? 
Are  you  happier  now  than  you  were  at  Boulogne, 

Or  at  Ham,  with  no  England  to  barrass  ? 
Would  you  like  an  excursion  beyond  the  brine, 

With  an  armed  night-lauding  at  Dover  ? 
Would  you  like  to  extend  your  frontiers  to  the  Rhine  ? 

And  is  royalty  "  living  in  clover  V 
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"  Impertinent  questions  !"  I  fancy  you  say — 

"  Who  are  you  tliat  dare  to  propound  tliem  ? 
"  The  men  of  a  nation  so  far  away 

"  Should  pay  heed  to  the  things  around  them  !" 
Say  you  so,  my  emperor  ?  Verily,  tlien, 

I  must  think  j^ou  are  proving  too  much,  man  ! — 
Whether  sliowing  tlie  ven  of  the  Corsican  men 

Or  only  the  phlegm  of  the  Dutchman. 

"  No  meddling  over  the  sea  !"  we  hear — 

We  Americans — hear  and  heed  it ; 
And  we  echo  the  cry  to  the  Mexican  ear, 

And  we  write,  so  "that  all  may  read  it. 
No  crowns  of  your  planting,  on  Western  soil ! 

No  Austrian  princes  to  wear  them  ! — 
Or  some  day  they  may  all  be  a  prey  and  a  spoil, 

With  the  gaunt  war-wolves  to  tear  them. 

There's  an  Eagle  here,  Napoleon  the  Third  ! — 

That  never  has  moulted  a  feather — 
A  free-born,  soaring,  untanieable  bird, 

Worth  ten  of  your  Uncle's  together; 
And  'ware  of  his  wing,  and  'ware  of  his  beak  ! — 

Or  the  Russian  sunset  of  glory 
May  be  acted  again,  with  his  throat  in  shriek 

And  his  talons  all  fleshed  and  gory  ! 

Call  your  myrmidoms  home — go  hunt  at  Compeigne — 
Build  Paris  as  high  as  you're  able  ; 

And  learn,  as  you  will,  w  hen  a  people  complain 
That  their  rulers'  thrones  are  unstable  : 

But,  in  God's  great  name,  hands  off  from  the  West ! — 
Or  not  all  that  your  great  Uncle  gave  you — 

Not  his  sword,  hat,  boots,  coat,  cloaic  and  vest- 
Ay,  even  his  name  cannot  save  you  I 
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VI. 

ABOUT  PARIS,  AND  BACK  TO  BRITAIN. 

When  the  episode  of  St.  Edward  and  the  Ring  (of  which, 
he  was  by  no  means  the  slave)  set  in  at  the  close  of  the  last 
paper — we  were  just  passing  from  the  Gardens  of  the  Tuil- 
leries,  by  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  which  forms  at  once  the 
junction  and  the  separation  between  the  two  public  grounds 
— to  the  great  pleasure-ground  of  the  Champs  Elysees — 
a  name  of  the  translation  of  which,  the  "  Elysian  Fields," 
not  even  the  great  body  of  my  compatriot  non-French 
scholars  and  speakers  need  to  be  again  reminded. 

To  no  spot  upon  earth,  probably,  could  the  phrase  "  pleas- 
ure-ground" be  more  appropriately  applied  ;  and  nowhere 
else,  certainly,  could  the  existence  of  such  a  place  be  more 
imperatively  necessary.  The  Parisians,  like  all  Frenchmen, 
are  equally  mercurial,  frivolous  and  unreliable  as  to  mood — 
not  to  use  the  harsher  epithet  and  say  dangerous.  They  are 
the  very  children  of  nationality — as  difficult  to  manage,  as 
exigeant,  as  importunate  for  amusement.  The  ruler  who 
properly  amuses  them,  1  think,  can  always  depend  upon  their 
allegiance,  up  to  the  very  starvation-point :  he  who  fails  in 
that  particular,  had  better  pack  his  trunks  and  leave  while  he 
is  permitted  ;  for  they  are  like  children,  again — when  they 
are  tired  of  a  royal  plaything,  they  are  not  content  with  sim- 
ply laying  it  down  and  thenceforth  neglecting  it :  is  must  be 
smashed,  as  Louis  XVI  and  Napoleon,  with  some  of  the 
earlier  monarchs,  could  have  borne  witness,  and  as  Charles 
the  Tenth  and  Louis  Philippe  came  very  near  to  experienc- 
ing. 

"  Panem  et  Circenses  I" — -bread  and  the  circus,  were  two 
requirements  of  the  old  Roman  populace,  that  wise  rulers  of 
that  time  were  careful  not  to  ignore  :  the  modern  French, 
true  Latins,  have  nearly  the  same  cry,  and  there  is  the  same 
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necessity  for  paying  heed  to  it.  "  Enough  food  to  sustain 
life,  and  something  to  amuse  us  !" — such  is  the  cry  of  the 
Frenchman  of  to-day;  and  opera,  theatre,  public-garden,  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  Tuileries  Gardens,  the  great  collec- 
tions of  the  Louvre  and  Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  Fontainebleu, 
the  Boulevards,  the  Champs  Elysees — all  maintained  under 
imperial  authority  and  at  what  appears  to  be  imperial  ex- 
pense, and  all  open  to  the  people  under  very  moderate  re- 
strictions— have  quite  as  much  the  duty  of  answering  the  de- 
mand, as  any  other. 

Then  the  Frenchman  must  not  only  have  more  amusement 
than  any  other  countryman  :  he  must  have  it  more  steadily 
or  oftener  repeated.  Apart  from  the  leisure  from  labor 
which  that  day  affords  him,  he  cannot  possibly  wait  over 
Sunday,  his  life  or  the  life  of  the  nation  being  the  penalty  of 
asking  him  to  do  a  thing  so  unreasonable.  Consequence — 
•what  I  have  before  indicated — Sunday  the  peculiar  day  for 
public  amusements,  and  nowhere  more  notably  so  than  in 
that  long  parallelogram,  with  a  bulge  on  the  left  at  the  upper 
end,  beginning  at  the  north-west  front  of  the  Tuileries  and 
ending  at  the  Arc  d'  Etoile,  and  taking  in  the  gardens,  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  and  the  Champs  Elysees. 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde,  crossed  in  going  from  the  one 
to  the  other,  is  more  a  public  square  than  a  pleasure-ground, 
albeit  art  has  been  lavished  there  quite  as  freely  as  in  either 
of  the  others,  and  a  perfect  wilderness  of  noble  statuary 
(among  other  pieces,  magnificent  copies  of  the  great  Venetian 
horses  of  St.  Marc,  called  the  "  horses  of  Marly")  keeps  the 
eye  in  continual  delighted  motion.  But  there  is  one  present 
sight,  and  one  memory  of  the  past,  dwarfing  all  other  influ- 
ences and  making  the  visitor  pause  in  the  midst  with  a 
blending  of  horrified  awe  and  admiration. 

The  awe  is  something  like  that  which  one  feels  in  stand- 
ing by  Tower  Green,  in  London,  or  the  poor  remains  of  the 
old  palace  of  Whitehall,  or  the  crumbling  towers  of  Fother- 
ingay  Castle — something  like  that  which  will  be  felt,  some 
day,'when  looking  on  the  remodeled  Ford's  Theatre,  at  Wash- 
in  f  ton.  And  yet  more  terrible  than  either,  for  centuries 
rolled  away  while  Tower  Hill  was  acquiring  its  bloody 
name,  and  on  most  of  the  other  spots  only  one  illustrious  vic- 
tim perished  :  but  here  only  a  few  short  mouths  saw  such  an 
outpouring  of  royal  and  noble  blood  as  has  ever  since  made 
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the  world  stand  aghast.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  this  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  whirh  seems  to  have  been  named  in  mockery, 
but  which  then  bore  the  more  significant  name  of  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution — here  stood  the  scafibld  on  which  Louis 
XVI  died  on  the  21st  of  January,  1793  ;  here  Marie  An- 
toinette followed  him  on  the  IGth  of  October,  1794  :  here 
fell  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Louis  Philippe  I'Egalite,  father 
of  King  Louis  Philippe,  and  the  noblest  of  those  who  had 
clung  to  the  fallen  monarchy  ;  here  Danton  met  his  fate  be- 
cause he  would  not  go  far  enough  with  the  men  who  wanted 
to  send  an  army  with  a  park  of  cannon  and  a  guillotine  over 
the  departments  ;  here  died  Charlotte  Corday,  for  the  assas- 
sination of  the  fiend  Marat,  here  Caraille  Desmoulins,  St. 
Just,  Couthon,  and  so  many  others  that  the  very  roll  seems 
to  be  like  that  once  called  at  the  terrible  Conciergerie, 
and  here — evidence  that  yet  exists  the  awful  Nemesis  who 
seldom  foregoes  her  revenges  I— here  Robespierre,  amid  a 
crowd  more  glad  to  be  rid  of  him  than  they  had  ever  been 
of  the  obnoxious  King — proved  that  "  those  who  take  the 
axe  shall  perish  by  the  axe."  To  sum  up  all  in  one  horror 
that  can  be  counted  as  well  as  measured,  here,  between  the 
21st  of  January,  1793,  and  the  3d  of  May,  1795,  more  than 
two  thousand  eight  hundred  persons  fell  beneath  the  axe  and 
the  guillotine — a  riv^r  of  gore,  altogether,  spouting  from 
headless  trunks,  that  if  it  could  all  have  run  at  once,  would 
have  swept  away  the  scaffold  and  channelled  its  way  down  to 
the  Seine  !  Sad,  bloody  memories  for  any  ten  yards  square 
of  ground  to  hold  in  its  bosom  ;  with  one  of  shame  added,  in 
the  standing  here  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and  the  other 
allied  sovereigns  when  they  overran  France  in  1814 — and 
one  devoid  of  blood  but  full  of  sadness  in  the  recollection 
that  Louis  Philippe  paused  for  a  moment  here,  when  flee- 
ing away  from  his  dangerous  throne  in  1848,  no  doubt  bit- 
terly remembering  what  was  so  often  the  doom  of  kings  and 
what  had  been  the  fate  of  his  dethroned  predecessor  and  his 
uncrowned  father. 

Is  it  not  painfully  appropriate  that  the  monument  now 
marking  this  once  fatal  spot  should  be  Uoodrcd  ?  For  blood- 
red  it  certainly  is,  and  yet  in  it  lies  the  admiration  mixed 
with  the  awe  of  bloodshed  and  regicide. 

It  is  on  the  very  spot  once  occupied  by  the  scaffold  of  the 
king  and  those  who  followed  him,  in  the  centre  of  the  Place 
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de  la  Concorde,  that  now  stands  the  colossal  red  granite  ob- 
elisk of  Luxor,  once  holding  place  in  front  of  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Thebes,  and  transported  hither,  with  infinite  cost, 
labor  and  ingenuity,  by  the  French  government,  between  the 
years  1831  and  183G,  on  the  25th  of  October  of  which  lat- 
ter year  it  was  raised  to  its  present  place,  as  says  an  inscrip- 
tion on  one  of  the  sides,  "  in  presence  of  King  Louis  Phil- 
lippe  I,  and  amid  the  applause  of  an  immense  assembly  of 
people."  From  contemporary  accounts,  150,000  or  200,000 
persons  seem  to  have  been  present  at  this  triumph  of  engi- 
neering ;  and  the  cost  of  removing  it  from  Luxor  and  erect- 
ing it  here  is  believed  not  to  have  been  less  than  two  and  a 
half  millions  of  francs,  or  half  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  shape  of  this  remarkable  column  is  at  once  indicated 
in  the  name  of  "  obelisk  ;"  but  its  size,  and  the  powerful  en- 
gineering required  for  such  a  removal,  need  to  be  differ- 
ently conveyed.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  very  largest 
monoliths  or  single  stones  ever  erected,  having  a  total  height 
of  seventy-two  feet,  a  width  at  the  base  of  seven  by  six  feet, 
and  the  stupendous  weight  of  half  a  million  of  pounds,  or  two 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  !  When  this  is  considered  as  ele- 
vated end-wise  on  a  single  block  of  grey  French  granite  of 
half  the  same  weight,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  mas- 
sive character  of  the  whole  monument ;  though  the  truth 
must  be  told  that  while  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  which 
cover  it  are  naturally  in  place  in  their  effect,  yet  the  gilt  in- 
scriptions upon  it  are  sadly  subversive  of  the  contour,  and 
the  gilt  models  of  machinery  for  its  removal,  on  the  pedes- 
tal, have  the  same  ennobling  result  as  the  full-length  adver- 
tisement of  a  stone-cutter,  sprawled  upon  some  delicate 
funeral  slab  from  beneath  his  chisel.  The  Emperor's  idea 
of  removing  the  obelisk  temporarily  into  the  great  Exposi- 
tion building,  is  only  less  puerile,  uncalled  for  and  generally 
belittling. 

On  either  side  of  the  great  obelisk  is  a  fountain,  each  of 
not  less  than  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  diameter — the  one  dedi 
cated  to  ocean  and  the  other  to  river  navigation.  A  shaft 
supporting  basins  is  in  the  centre  of  each,  with  elaborate 
foliage  in  marble  ;  and  surrounding  each  are  collosal  figures 
representing  the  deities  and  characteristics  of  the  seas  and 
rivers  over  which  the  dominion  of  France  is  more  or  less 
supposed  to  extend.     Not  even  Versailles  has  nobler  foua- 
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tains  than  these  ;  and  they  have  a  characteristic  to  which  St. 
Edward  called  my  attention  with  what  I  know  was  a  curl  of 
his  Phidian  nose,  and  a  sneer  at  the  American  way  of  man- 
aging such  erections  (I  will  not  say  that  he  referred  particu- 
larly to  New  York  /) — they  have  water  in  them,  and  play, 
not  once  a  year  or  once  a  month,  but  habitually — a  fact  which 
I  know  will  be  found  difficult  of  belief  by  those  who  know 
bow  like  ambitious  defunct  duck-puddles  most  of  our  so- 
called  "  fountains"  lie  for  nine  days  out  of  ten,  or  even  a 
more  liberal  proportion  of  the  time. 

But  passing  on  across  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  to  the 
Champs  Elysees,  as  St.  Edward  and  myself  saw  them  on  that 
peculiarly-favorable  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Champs  are  irregular  and  almost  triangular  in  their 
shape,  their  bounds  being  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore  on  the 
north,  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  on  the  east,  the  Cours  de  la 
Reine  (or  Queen's  Drive),  along  the  bank  of  the  Seine,  on 
the  South,  and  the  little  Rue  Cbaillot  on  the  west  and  north 
west.  Speaking  by  courtesy,  they  really  extend  up  to  the 
Arc  d'Etoile,  and  this  gives  them  something  like  a  mile  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  by  three  hundred  yards  wide  at  the  east- 
ern end,  and  seven  hundred  at  the  western.  The  most  no- 
table and  the  shaded  portions,  meanwhile,  are  those  which 
lie  immediately  adjoining  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  between 
that  place  and  the  circular  fountain  of  the  Rond  Point,  one- 
third  of  the  way  up  to  the  Arch,  and  between  the  avenue 
Gabriel  and  the  river.  These  are  the  "  pleasure-grounds," 
properly  so-called,  while  beyond  them  lie  walks  and  grounds 
of  only  less  elegance,  surrounding  many  of  the  most  notably 
handsome  residences  in  Paris. 

If  I  have  eschewed  the  folly  of  attempting  to  describe 
Paris,  I  shall  certainly  make  no  essay  at  dissecting  this  heart 
of  Paris,  at  once  the  most  characteristic  and  the  most  kaleid- 
oscopic spot  in  it.  If  I  can  even  convey  a  recollection  to 
those  who  have  stood  on  the  spot,  and  a  sensation  to  those 
who  have  not,  I  shall  consider  myself  remarkably  successful. 
Through  all  the  portion  to  which  allusion  has  just  been  made, 
the  Champs  are  heavily  shaded  with  fine  trees,  many  of 
which  show  the  growth  of  centuries — the  horse-chestnut,  ash 
and  plane-tree  predominating,  again.  They  have  been 
equally  heavy  in  verdure  as  in  shade,  once,  no  doubt ;  but 
the  trampling  feet  of  the  thousands  passing  through  them 
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and  lounging  in  them  daily,  and  not  warned  to  "  keep  oiF  the 
grass"  as  everywhere  in  what  is  supposed  to  be   republican 
America — those  trampling  feet  have   thinned   the   verdure 
and  in  many  places  nearly  extirpated   it.     But  what   then  ? 
— are  there  not  light,  elegant,  spring-seated  chairs   of  steel 
or  reed,  bordering   every  walk   and   filling  every  clump   of 
shade,   presided    over    by   the   cofnmissionaires  du    chaise, 
always   invalid    soldiers   or   their  families,  and   aftbrding  a 
lounge  of  an  hour  in  any  one  place  for  that  mere  pittance  of 
two  sous  ?     And  cannot  any  one,  without  removing,  see  the 
whole    world,    or    a    type     of    the    whole     world,     passing 
before     his     eyes     at    any    moment  ?       There     is     proba- 
ably   not    a   Parisian,    of  any   rank  or    grade    in    life    ex- 
cept  one   without   the   power   of  using   his    or    her   limbs, 
who  does  not  visit  the  Champs  Elysees  at  some  time  or  other 
— few  who  do  not  resort  to  them  habitually.     Freer  than  we 
"  republican"    Americans,    by    far,    these    "  despot-ridden" 
Frenchmen  in  the  way  of  having   enjoyment  provided   and 
embracing    the     opportunities.      Along    the     Avenue     des 
Champs  Elysees,  which  stretches  in  a  direct  line  through  the 
midst,  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde   to   the   Arc   d'Etoile, 
rolls  every  costly  equipage  in  Paris,  on  its  way  to  and  from 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  NeiuUy,  St.  Germain,  and  all  the  north- 
western suburbs  ;  and  there  is  not  a  moment    during  which 
some  of  those  equipages  do  not  flash  by.     And  the  gayest  aa 
well  as  the  proudest  of  France  are  among  the  promenaders 
under  the  shade  and  the  loungers  in  the  chairs — the   Empe- 
ror himself,  when  at  the  capital,  scarcely  missing  a  fair  day 
from  his  habit  of  riding  through  on  horseback,  attended  only 
by  a  single  groom,  or   walking   through,  sometimes  without 
any  attendance  whatever.     But  almost  always  the  people  are 
there,  too,  as  well  as  their  masters  ;  and  especially  on  a  Sun- 
day afternoon,  when  the  hands  of  labor  are  for  the   moment 
relaxed,  the  blue  bloused  workuian  is  here,  with  his  wife  or 
his  lady-love  upon  his  arm,  enjoying  that  air  and  scenery  for 
which  he  feels  that  he  helps  to  pay,  without   any  shame    be- 
caube  his  coat  happens  to  be  of  a  different  and  humbler  style 
from  that  of  the  fashionable  and  the   aristocrat ;  and  setting 
a  lesson  that  ought  to  be  heeded,  to  the  men  of   other  lands, 
of  the  possibility  and  the  right  of  picking  up  some  fragments 
of  enjoyment,  when  ill-clothed,  poorly  fed,  and  amid  all  the 
disa<jreables  of  poverty. 
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1  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  and  how  many  special 
means  of  enjoyment  are  provided  in  the  Champs  :  I  only 
know  that  they  seem  to  be  universal  and  immeasurable.  Id 
the  immense  iron  and  stone  building  with  a  glass  roof,  here 
at  the  left,  towards  the  river — the  Palais  d'Industrie  or 
building  of  the  French  Exposition  of  18G3 — one  or  more  pic- 
ture galleries  are  always  open,  when  no  more  important  fea- 
ture is  presented,  and  crowds  seem  all  the  while  flocking  in 
and  out,  as  if  it  had  been  erected  only  yesterday.  Yonder 
at  the  right,  towards  the  Avenue  Gabriel,  the  fine  old  palace, 
once  the  Elysce  Bourbon,  now  the  Elysee  Napoleon,  lifts  its 
head  among  the  tall  trees  and  through  the  thick  shrubbery, 
always  accessible,  on  very  easy  conditions,  except  when  do- 
mestic convenience  makes  such  liberality  impossible,  and 
telling  one  of  the  most  mingled  and  interesting  stories  of 
falling  greatness,  and  the  possibility  of  recovery,  and  the 
mutation  of  human  life  in  all  directions,  that  can  probably  be 
told  by  any  one  building  on  the  whole  broad  earth. 

The  Elysce  has  only  a  little  over  one  hundred  and  fiffy 
A  ears  of  antiquity,  and  yet  what  has  it  not  seen  !  The  Count 
d'Evveux  built  it,  when  Marlborough  was  beating  d'Evreux's 
royal  master,  in  the  interest  of  Queen  Anne.  Then  the  ar- 
rogant and  ambitious  Pompadour,  Mistress  of  Louis  XV, 
bought  it  and  lived  tli(  re  for  years.  Murat,  King  of  Naples 
and  brother-in-law  of  Napoleon,  resided  there  in  1804 ; 
Napoleon  himself  purchased  it  and  made  it  his  favorite  resi- 
dence for  years  afterwards,  and  Marie  Louise  had  her  favo- 
rite apartment  in  the  Salle  dcs  Quatre  Saisoiis.  When  the 
Allies  took  Paris  in  ISl-l,  the  l)uke  of  Wellington  and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  made  it  their  abode.  In  the  principal 
apartment  of  this  palace,  the  Salle  dcs  Souvrains,  Napoleon 
aifected  the  destinies  of  all  Europe  by  signing  his  abdication. 
It  saw  many  of  the  worst  scandals  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri; 
and  then  fell  into  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  It 
was  handed  over  as  a  lodging  to  Ibraham  Pacha,  the  great 
Egyptian  Viceroy,  when  he  came  to  Paris  in  1S46.  Louis 
Napoleon  made  it  his  official  residence  while  Prince  Pre- 
sident of  the  republic  that  was  turning  into  an  empire,  like 
ti  grub  into  a  butterfly.  And  in  that  same  Salle  des  Souv- 
raines  where  Napoleon  signed  his  abdication.  Queen  Victoria 
of  England  and  Prince  Albert  banqueted  when  they  visited 
the  Lew  Emperor  in  1855.     And  now— but  the  story  of  its 
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present  possession  is  entitled  to  a  separate  paragraph  and 
even  more. 

One  day,  late  in  the  winter  of  1848,  I  met  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  Bordentown,  New  Jersey,  (where  Ex-King  Joseph 
Bonaparte  had  so  long  resided,  and  lately  died),  a  tall,  stately 
lady,  in  faded  black  and  with  a  pinched,  sorrowful  face,  who 
led  by  the  hand  a  little  girl  of  eight  or  ren  years,  also  in 
faded  black  and  pinchedlooking.  The  lady  was  keeping  a 
private  school,  and  thus  supporting  her  family — including  a 
shiftless,  spendthrift  husband  ;  while  there  were  loud  com- 
plaints among  the  retidents  of  Bordentown,  that  one  of  her 
relatives,  a  man  of  wealth,  would  do  nothing  to  assist  her  iu 
her  poverty. 

The  next  day,  at  the  Town  Hall  of  Bordentown,  at  the  trial 
of  a  foiled  robber  who  had  made  an  attack,  the  previous 
evening,  on  Capt.  Pearson,  of  the  United  States  Navy  (now 
Admiral  Pearson,  of  the  Pacific  Squadron) — I  met  the  hus- 
band of  the  lady  in  the  faded  black  ;  a  dumpy,  pursy,  greasy- 
looking  man  in  shabby  clothes,  who  would  have  been  selected 
from  any  crowd  as  a  type  of  helpless  and  indolent  poverty. 
He  was  said  to  have  seen  better  days  :  Heaven  help  him  ! — 
I  thought — he  must  have  bidden  them  good-by -forever  ! 

Thio  in  1848.  On  that  day  of  1865,  when  I  stood  in  front 
of  the  Elysee  Bourbon,  the  greasy  man  of  1848  was  holdin"- 
almost  regal  state  within  its  walls,  Prince  Lucien  Murat, 
lately  Grand  Master  of  the  Freemasons  of  France,  favorite 
cousin  to  the  Emperor  and  perpetual  claimant  to  the  throne 
of  Naples.  That  day,  the  tall  woman  in  the  faded  black,  the 
Princess  Murat,  was  presiding  there,  with  little  less  than 
queenly  dignity  and  enjoying  the  revenues  of  a  principality. 
And  that-day,  the  little  girl  with  Aer  faded  black  and  pinched 
face,  was  the  Princess  Anna  Murat,  reiirninjr  star  of  the  Im- 
perial  Court,  just  getting  ready  to  be  married  to  the  Duke 
de  Mouchy,  one  of  the  exclusive  ancicn  noblesse  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  at  the  Chapel  of  the  Tuileries,  with  her 
single  robe  of  one  hundred  thousand  francs  and  her  half  mil- 
lion cf  diamonds  in  presents  from  the  Emperor  alone  !  And 
then  and  there  I  changed  my  mind  about  the  "  better  days" 
that  had  "  been  bidden  good-bye  forever  ;"  and  I  wondered 
whether  among  all  the  changes  of  the  Elysee,  it  had  ever 
paralleled  that  one  matter  of  personal  observation  1 

IV 
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But  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  most  of  the  visitors  to  the 
Champ  Elysees  think  first  or  even  principally  of  the  histor- 
ical events  embodied  in  this  particukr  building.  Enjoyment, 
not  thought,  is  the  game  hunted  here,  as  vigorously  as  the 
Emperor  hunts  foxes  and  an  occasional  deer  at  Compeigne. 
And  the  Cirque  de  I'lraperatrice,  or  Circus  of  the  Empress, 
standing  at  the  North-west  corner  of  the  Champs,  above  the 
Carre  or  Square  of  Martigny  and  near  the  circle  of  the  Rond 
Point — the  Chateau  des  Fleurs  and  the  JarJin  Mabille — af- 
ford the  befi'innin'j  of  a  series  of  almost  unceasing  amuse- 
mcnts,  carried  on  by  the  cafes  chantante  to  which  allusion 
has  before  been  made,  and  where  the  wealiness  of  the  rose- 
flavored  sugar-water  which  forms  the  favorite  drink,  is  atoned 
for  by  the  strength  and  spiciness  of  many  of  the  songs  trill- 
ed out  by  bold  and  not-too-good-looking  girls  and  rapturously 
applauded  by  the  loungers  aS  the  al  fresco  tables  ;  carried 
on,  I  say,  by  those  cafes,  and  supplemented  by  every  des- 
cription of  itinerant  musical  arrangement  and  abomination,  and 
every  conceivable  form  of  cheap  out-of-door  diversion,  known 
to  the  history  of  public  haunts.  Here  a  band  of  Tyrolese  min- 
strels compel  a  few  sous  from  reluctant  pockets,  with  the  wild 
strains  of  their  mountain  horns  ;  there  an  English  Punch-and- 
Judy  draws  all  the  little  people  and  many  of  their  elders,  as 
everywhere,  I  think,  on  earth  ;  yonder  a  ballad-singer  moves 
to  tears  by  his  pathos  or  to  laughter  by  his  grimaces  ;  and 
beyond  is  a  shooting  gallery  where  incipient  Tells  show  their 
skill  with  the  bow,  or  budding  Mike  Finks  theirs  with  the 
imitation  rifle  and  the  little  feathered  bullet ;  and  yet  beyond 
people  may  weigh  themselves,  lift  weights  and  test  the 
strength  of  their  lungs  at  very  moderate  rates  ;  and  panora- 
mas of  all  the  great  deeds  ever  done  (or  that  ought  to  have 
been  done)  by  Frenchmen,  ofiier  peculiar  temptations  to 
strain  the  eyes  ;  and  gymnasts  tumble  upon  poles  and  lad- 
ders ;  and  swings  ofi"er  strong  inducements  to  go  whirling 
through  the  air,  to  the  dizzying  of  heads  and  no  other  pur- 
pose  that  I  could  ever  ascertain  ;  and  merry-go-rounds,  or 
revolving  horses  or  boats  slung  on  the  ends  of  crossed  poles 
turned  by  a  crank — such  as  we  have  all  seen,  so  often  at 
Jones'  Wood  or  Hoboken  when  our  German  friends  were  out 
for  a  holiday — gather  up  the  children  and  bear  them  moment, 
arily  away  into  a  land  which  they  believe  to  be  enchanted ; 
and  amid  all  these  the  couples  of  lovers  saunter  and  lounge  ; 
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and  wary  plotters,  in  groups,  arrange  for  somelliing  that  is 
to  be  done  at  the  Bourse  or  the  Corps  Leglslatif ;  and  bloused 
workmen  bear  their  wives  on  arm  ;  and  students  and  gri- 
settes  present  the  most  dangerously-attractive  picture  of 
youth  and  enjoyment  that  can  well  be  conceived  ;  and  grave 
men  sit  in  the  leased  chairs  and  smoke  or  speculate  ;  and 
carriages  go  whirling  by,  through  the  Avenue  ;  and  such, 
though  dimly  and  hastily  s^en  as  one  sees  a  country  when 
dashing  through  it  at  the  top  of  railway  speed — such  is  Sun- 
day afternoon  in  the  Champs  Elysees,  the  great  metropolitan 
pleasure-ground  of  Paris. 

It  is  but  a  few  minutes  stroll,  by  a  somewhat  deep  ascent, 
up  the  north-western  end  of  the  Avenue  des  Champs  Ely- 
sees,  to  the  Arc  d'Etoile  itself,  which  crowns  the  summit  of 
the  eminence,  with  the  gigantic  Hippodrome  only  a  few  rods 
to  the  left ;  the  Boulevard  Passy,  the  Avenue  St.  Cloud  and 
the  Avenue  de  1'  Imperatrice  (route  to  the  Bois  de  Boulogne), 
all  branching  away  south-westward  ;  the  rDute  to  St.  Ger- 
main leading  away  north-westward  ;  and  the  Boulevard 
d'Etoile  running  north-eastward.  As  before  remarked,  all 
the  way  from  the  Rond  Point  to  the  Arch  is  lined  with 
handsome  residences,  especially  on  the  left ;  and  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  Americans  to  know  that  for  once  one  of  their  Am- 
bassadors is  suitably  lodged — the  American  Embassy  stand- 
ing in  that  unimpeachable  location.  The  Arch  itself,  from 
the  peculiarity  of  its  position,  is  unquestionably  passed  by 
more  people  daily,  than  almost  any  other  spot  on  the  globe  ; 
while  it  has  already  been  indicated  that  its  height  and  the 
height  upon  which  it  stands,  give  it  such  prominence  that 
one  cannot  overlook  Paris  from  any  point  of  view,  without 
meeting  its  bold  outline. 

The  Arc  d'Etoile,  largest  and  mightiest  of  all  the  tri- 
umphal arches  of  boastful  Europe,  is  another  reuiiader  of 
that  year,  after  the  close  of  the  victorious  campaign  of  1805, 
when  Napoleon  evidently  thought  that  there  could  not  be 
"  too  much  of  a  good  thing  "  in  the  way  or  building  memo- 
rials of  his  triumphs.  He  laid  the  foundation  stones  in 
1806  ;  though  it  was  only  after  many  interruptions,  and,  in 
1836,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  seemed  never 
weary  of  completing  and  restoring  the  Napoleonic  monu- 
ments, that  it  reached  completion,  after  an  expenditure  of 
more  than  ten  millions  of  francs.     The   Arch  is  almost  as 
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notably  plain  as  massive,  being  nearly  an  immense  parallel- 
ogram with  a  single  vaulted  passage  beneath,  some  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet  high  by  one  hundred  and  forty  wide  and 
seventy  deep,  and  only  relieved  from  being  a  mere  block 
by  the  heavy  cornices  and  entablatures,  and  by  a  slight, 
rounded  sweep  at  the  centre  of  the  top,  which  crowns  it 
almost  like  an  inverted  half  moon.  But  nearer  approach 
and  examination  show,  on  the  fagades  and  in  the  entab- 
latures, many  of  the  best  heroic  productions  of  the 
French  chisel,  Etex  and  Marochetti  and  Feuchere  and  Le- 
maire  and  others  of  equal  name  having  contributed  to  tell 
on  it,  in  alto  relievo  and  has  relievo,  the  stories  of  the  great 
battles  of  the  Austerlitz  campaign.  It  is  at  once  a  wonder- 
ful work  of  art  and  a  marked  example  of  conquering  arro- 
gance— that  one  cannot  see  without  pride  and  admiration, 
and  yet  that  one  cannot  leave  without  an  indefinable  sense 
of  pity.  So  long  as  it  stands  (and  nothing  but  another  mad 
revolution  will  raze  it).  Napoleon  will  always  seem  to  be 
overlooking  the  Paris  of  his  pride,  even  as  his  great  fame 
shadows  France  and  malles  every  other  historical  personage 
a  mere  vassal. 

Perhaps  there  cannot  be  a  better  place  to  record  the  cor- 
relative fact,  that,  over  almost  all  the  realm  of  France,  and 
especially  after  coming  within  the  great  vortex  of  the  capi- 
tal, the  compelling,  overpowsring  presence  of  the  dead 
Emperor  assumes  almost  the  shape  of  a  personal  tyranny. 
He  is  everywhere,  by  his  memorials  or  the  remembrances 
of  spots  where  he  trod  and  acted.  The  horrors  of  the 
Revolution  seem  to  pale  when  that  event  is  remembered  as 
his  stepping  stone  to  power  ;  the  eflforts  of  genius  appear 
successful  only  as  they  commemorate  his  fame  ;  even  at 
St.  Denis  and  Notre  Dame  the  memory  of  a  thousand  years 
of  kings  and  of  the  wonderful  word-building  of  Victor 
Hugo,  grow  insignificant  beside  a  single  step  of  his.  I  do 
not  attempt  to  defend  the  fact,  or  even  account  for  it ;  but 
so  it  is — France  is  Napoleon's,  as  yet :  when  will  the 
glamour  which  he  cast,  pass  away  from  the  eyes  and  the 
judgments  of  men  ? 

When  at  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  one  may  be  said  to  be 
literally  at  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  ;  for,  though  there  is  some 
little  stretch — nearly  a  mile  —  of  the  magnificent  Avenue 
de   rimperatrice  between  the  Arch  and  the  gate  of  the 
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Porte  Dauphine  which  gives  admission  into  that  most  won- 
derful Wood — the  Avenue  really  seems  to  be  a  part  of 
that  great  theatre   of  equestrian   and  pedestrian  enjoyment. 

There  are  always  a  few  open  fiacres  hanging  round  the 
Arch,  to  catch  riders  into  the  Wood  ;  and  let  me  do  them 
the  justice  to  say  that  they  are  generally  shabby,  with 
horses  that  give  evidence,  through  thinness  and  the  marks 
of  blows,  of  having  traveled  quite  as  far,  on  any  particular 
day,  as  the  proprieties  would  well  allow.  Whether  this  is 
a  governmental  regulation,  intended  to  show  off  the  more 
aristocratic  equipages  to  better  advantage,  who  shall  pre- 
tend to  guess  ?  At  all  events,  St.  Edward,  on  that  particu- 
lar afternoon,  after  an  amount  of  chattering  with  drivers 
which  made  me  think  that  Bedlam  had  broken  loose  again, 
succeeded  in  hiring  such  a  red-faced  Jehu,  with  such  a 
rattle-trap  of  a  vehicle  and  such  a  wealed  skeleton  of  a 
Rosinante,  that  I  felt  like  adopting  Falstaff's  resolution 
in  regard  to  his  ragamuffins,  and  declaring  that  I  would 
not  be  seen  riding  through  a  public  park  with  such 
an  abomination  I  But  when  that  ingenious  Englishman 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  we  should  be 
kept  out  after  dark,  the  red  nose  of  the  driver  would 
serve  as  a  lamp  and  save  oil — that  "  points  "  were  what 
judges  of  horses  looked  to,  and  tJicre  were  any  quant- 
ity of  "  points,"  in  the  hip  and  rib-bones  sticking  up, — 
then,  of  course,  I  succumbeu,  not  a  little  in  terror,  if  I  did 
not,  that  he  would  grow  dumb  again,  as  he  had  done  in  the 
Champs  Elysees,  and  make  me  lose  my  few  remaining 
senses  in  the  efibrt  to  combat  a  Parisian  cab-driver. 

But  when  once  within  the  Porte  Dauphine,  let  me  con- 
fess, horse,  driver,  almost  companionship,  even,  went  to  the 
winds.  There  was  but  one  sensation — entire  and  admiring 
c-ontent  with  the  really  royal,  or  imperial,  rural  suburb  of  a 
great  city.  So  noiselessly  the  wheels  rolled  over  those 
roads  of  asphalte,  from  which  scarcely  a  fleck  of  dust  came 
up,  dry  as  had  been  the  previous  month  of  summer.  Such 
grand  trees,  showing  many  years  and  often  even  centuries 
of  growth,  bordered  every  drive,  with  well-kept  sward 
under  them,  and  sweet  little  vistas  meeting  the  eye  at 
every  turn,  enlivened  by  readers  lying  singly  under  the 
shade  with  books,  or  groups  lounging  there  in  conversation, 
or  couples  who  seemed  to  think  they  had  the  privilege  of 
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the  birds  and  might  be  permitted  to  do  a  little  courting 
under  the  branches.  So  beautifully  opened  the  two  lakes 
of  the  Bois — Lac  Supericure  and  Lac  Inferieure — with  the 
bright  water  radiant  under  a  golden  afternoon  sk}',  and  a 
tiny  screw-steamer  mimicking  sea-going  on  the  larger,  and 
white-winged  sail-boats  and  row-boats  embarkins:  and  disem- 
barking  passengers  on  both,  and  tasteful  pavilions  crowning 
the  points  jutting  into  the  lake  and  breaking  out  in  pleasant 
surprises  at  every  turning.  So  perfectly  the  inflnite  vari- 
ety of  the  lesser  shrubs,  with  their  foliage  of  all  shades,  as 
their  growth  had  been  derived  from  every  country,  tilled  up 
what  might  be  lacking  in  the  form  and  color  of  the  larger 
trees,  and  suggested  that  each  particular  point  of  view  had 
been  especially  prepared  as  a  theme  for  the  artist's  pencil. 
So  admirably,  just  at  the  proper  time,  when  the  uniformity 
of  gaze  down  one  of  the  avenues,  had,  for  a  moment,  palled, 
another  came  to  cross  it,  and  to  show,  down  its  cool  length, 
the  sudden  glancing  of  some  bright  and  costly  equipage, 
or,  if  the  cross  was  only  a  walk  and  not  a  drive,  the  pleasant 
sight  of  one  more  of  the  ever-recurring  couples  wandering 
away  into  solitude  and  some  enchanted  land  of  their  own. 

Tlie  Bois  or  Wood  of  Boulogne  has  at  last  reached  the 
undisputed  reputation,  I  believe,  of  being  the  finest  park  in 
Europe — which  means,  in  effect,  the  finest  in  the  world  ; 
though,  doubtless,  it  was  far  from  deserving  that  distinction 
in  1815,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  made  it  the  place 
of  encampment  for  himself  and  the  British  troops,  after  the 
surrender  of  the  capital.  Those  familiar  with  Paris  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  say  that  more  than  half  the  pres- 
ent g!ory  of  the  Wood,  like  that  of  the  City,  is  due  to  the 
reigning  Emperor,  —  and  that  the  advantageous  changes 
since  1852,  when  he  came  into  imperial  dignity,  have  been 
equally  marked  and  continual.  It  is  not  easy  to  convey  any 
idea  of  this  fcosky,  wooded  "  glory  upon  earth,"  to  the  eye 
which  has  never  looked  upon  any  of  the  ruinously-costly 
parks  of  the  Old  World  ;  to  the  untiavelled  American,  the 
nearest  approach  to  an  idea  may  be  conveyed  by  saying 
that  it  is  something  larger  than  the  New  York  Central 
Park,  being  about  four  miles  long  by  two  broad,  and  offering 
350  acres  against  our  280 — that  it  has  fewer  advantages 
than  the  Central  Park,  in  the  way  of  rolling  hills  and  natu- 
ral depressions — that  it  has  no  one  alley  or  walk  comparable 
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to  what  the  Elm  Walk  of  the  Central  Park,  leading  to  the 
Mall  and  the  Lake,  xcillbe,  for  some  of  our  grand-children — 
that  it  has  nothing  in  the  way  of  artistic  construction,  at  all 
comparable  with  the  dozen  magnificent  sculptured  stone 
bridges  scattered  through  the  Central  Park,  or  with  the 
free-stone-and-granite  platforms  and  bridge-head  and  water- 
borderings,  by  the  Mall  and  beside  the  Lake,  there  ; — and 
yet  that,  in  the  size  and  shade  of  its  trees,  the  elaboration 
of  every  point,  and  all  its  arrangements  for  relaxation,  com- 
fort and  convenience,  it  is  at  least  a  century  ahead  of  our 
pet  pleasure-ground — something  like  what  that  will  un- 
doubtedly be  when  such  a  lapse  of  time  has  made  trees  of 
its  saplings,  and  covered  up  the  pettiness  of  new  construc- 
tion, and  broadened  the  general  effect,  and  taught  the 
people  of  New  York,  and  the  American  people  generally, 
what  a  public  pleasure-ground  should  be. 

Upon  that  latter  point  there  is  something  more  to  be 
said  ; — especially  as  Europe  and  America — St.  Edward  and 
myself — for  once  agreed  upon  a  given  subject.  Boston 
Common,  which  is  much  smaller,  and  properly  made  useful, 
being  out  of  the  calculation,  there  is  really  but  one  great 
public  pleasure-ground,  as  yet,  in  America  —  that  often- 
before-named  Central  Park.  England  has  a  dozen,  all  roval 
demesnes,  in  Windsor  Park,  Greenwich  Park,  Kensington 
Park,  Kew  Gardens,  Bushy  Park,  Hyde  Park,  etc.  ;  and 
France  a  corresponding  number,  in  the  Tuileries  Gardens, 
the  Champs  Elysees,  the  Bo^s  de  Boulogne,  the  Parks  of 
Versailles,  St.  Cloud,  Fontainebleu,  etc.  Not  a  monarch  of 
Europe,  much  less  either  of  the  two  who  occupy  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  thrones,  would  dare  to  make  one  of  these 
pubUc  grounds  such  a  mockery  as  this  one  of  ours  is  made, 
in  the  way  of  affording  privileges  to  those  who  pay  for  it. 
A  row  of  brass-buttoned  policeman  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  signs,  all  to  say:  "  Keep  off  the  grass  I"  and  to 
instruct  one  that  if  he  thinks  the  shade  of  a  tree  would  be 
pleasant,  or  a  view  from  a  certain  point  along  the  lake  de- 
sirable, the  fancy  cannot  be  indulged,  under  penalty  of  ar- 
rest I  "They  manajze  these  things  better  in  France,"  as 
well  as  in  England  :  people  are  allowed  to  walk  on  tho 
grass  and  to  sit  under  the  shade,  there,  instead  of  looking 
impoteiitly  at  them  and  thinking  how  nice  they  would  be  if 
they  could  be  approached  I     Some  day,  when  we  learn   to 
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talk  a  great  deal  less  about  freedom,  and  to  assert  it  a  great 
deal  more — especially  from  purse-proud  arrogance, — some 
such  day,  I  say,  the  people  of  New  York  and  of  the  other 
cities  which  may  follow  in  the  construction  of  great  public- 
grounds,  will  possibly  be  permitted  to  make  some  ptac- 
tical,  beneficial  use  of  those  grounds,  as  the  Londoners  do 
of  Hyde  Park,  and  the  Parisians  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  I 

Far  less  carefully  watched  than  ours,  these  European 
pleasaunces  are  never  or  rarely  damaged  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree ;  while  there  is  so  much  of  freedom  in  their  use  by  the 
people,  that  every  peasant  or  commoner  feels  himself  allow- 
ed all  the  privileges  in  them  that  the  richest  or  the  noblest 
can  enjoy.  Will  any  man  be  bold  enough  to  assert  that  a 
body  of  American  population  is  less  to  be  trusted  ? — that 
we,  only,  cannot  appreciate  benefits  conferred,  and  must  be 
suspected  as  likely  to  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg 
of  pleasure  ?  Unrestricted  communion  with  the  beautiful 
in  art  and  nature  is  believed  to  make  any  European  populace 
more  intelligent,  more  comfortable,  wiser,  more  patient :  by 
what  rule  is  it  that  republican  Americans  are  judged  so  dif- 
ferently ?  The  same  remarks  apply,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  the  virtually  free  exhibition  (for  nothing  more 
than  an  attendant  fee  is  required)  of  nearly  all  the  imperial, 
royal  and  noble  art-galleries  in  Western  and  Southern  Eu- 
rope ;  and  of  the  palaces  in  which  they  are  contained,  when- 
ever domestic  occupation  does  not  make  such  a  liberality 
impossible.  Catch  Fifth  Avenue,  or  Chestnut  Street,  or 
Beacon  Street,  doing  the  same  thing  with  their  art-treas- 
ures, their  gardens,  or  their  houses,  whenever  they  have  any 
of  either  worth  the  examining !  We  have  something  to 
learn  from  the  Old  World,  yet ;  and  one  of  the  lessons  is 
that  of  the  necessity  of  lecaltli  umiistenng  of  its  abundatice 
to  the  half  dormant  finer  tastes  of  the  poorer  classes. 

But  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  perhaps  not  the  best  of 
places  for  the  fulminating  of  a  sermon,  even  on  a  Sunday. 
Not  that  St.  Edward  or  myself,  if  we  had  gone  into  that 
business  then  and  there,  would  have  lacked  auditors  ;  for 
what  with  the  promenaders,  of  both  sexes  and  all  classes  and 
conditions — with  the  fashionable  loungers,  che  bloused  arti- 
zans  and  their  families,  the  strolling  lovers,  the  book-en- 
grossed students,  the  customers  at  the  Swiss  Chalet  in  the 
middle  of  Lac  Superieure,  the  rowers  and  sailors  iu  the 
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boats,  the  multitudes  recumbent  upon  grass  and  under 
trees, — with  those  alone,  all  pedestrians,  Ave  might  at  any 
moment  have  mustered  a  respectable  audience — at  least  so 
far  as  numbers  were  concerned. 

Yet  pedestrianism  is  by  no  means  the  feature  of  the  Bois, 
at  the  fashionable  afternoon  hour  verging  towards  sunset. 
The  equestrians  are  legion  ;  the  riders  in  every  description 
of  open  carriages  are  myriads.  Not  for  one  moment,  appar- 
ently, is  any  given  space  of  the  asphalte  roadw^ay  free  from 
hoof  and  wheel.  There,  behind  a  trio  of  horsemen  (the 
French,  on  the  average,  by  the  way,  neither  ride  or  drive  so 
•well  as  either  English  or  Americans) — there  dashes  a  car- 
riage with  spanking  pair,  driven  by  the  puffed  and  pursy 
owner,  a  tiger  behind,  waiting  for  the  dropped  reins.  There, 
somewhat  more  slowly,  rolls  by  a  ponderous  carriage  with 
arms  on  panels  and  hammercloths,  four-in-hand,  footmen 
alert  and  abundant,  and  within,  lolling  on  the  silken  cush- 
ions, ogling  and  fanning  alike  affectedly  and  prettily,  such 
a  bevy  of  young  beauty,  with  only  a  single  griffin  duenna 
attendant,  from  the  aristocratic  Faubourg  St  Germain,  that 
for  the  moment  the  eyes  are  dazzled  and  the  brain  gets  to 
thinking  whether  there  is  ')iot  something  in  blood,  after  all. 
Then  comes  a  hired  fiacre,  something  like  our  own,  and  in  it 
one  white-hatted  and  one  round-hatted  Englishman,  upright 
as  pump-bolts,  and  with  "  Bow-bells"  sounding  in  every  lin- 
eament of  their  faces.  And  here — ah,  here  is  an  American  ! 
Brewster  made  that  carriage  that  goes  by  with  a  whirl ;  the 
moustache  and  suit  are  of  New  York,  New  Yorky  ;  I  have 
seen  that  devil-may-care  handling  of  the  ribbons  over  two 
flying  nags  that  would  go  at  Tattersall's  for  five  thousand, 
out  on  the  Bloomingdale  Road  and  flying  through  the  Cen- 
tral Park.  This  carriage  is  full,  very  full,  for  it  contains 
four  ponderous  mutton-chop-whiskered  John  Bulls,  past 
middle-age,  and  evidently  over  during  the  recess  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  horses  knew  tlieir  style,  and  only  jog.  The 
next  is  less  full,  but  it  has  the  material  for  more  reflection 
in  it,  for  the  two  fair  loungers  on  the  cushions,  with  too 
much  of  tint  on  the  eyelids  and  too  much  of  rose  on  the 
cheek,  arc  of  the  heau'iful  lost,  of  whom  all  well-wishers  of 
humanity  pray,  instead  of  scoffing, — God  help  them  I  And 
here,  in  this  gorgeously  elaborate  and  expensive  turn-out — 
may  my  eye-sight  ever  play  me  false  if  it  does  so  now  I — 
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here  show  the  dark,  fathomless  eyes  of  the  Duchess  Lucille 
de  V  Occidente,  cavaliered  by  the  ravishing  moustache  of 
Couut  Jacques  Walewski  de  Colbiere,  a  distinguished  noble 
of  American  extraction,  before  spoken  of  as  the  colleague  of 
General  Fleury  in  the  Emperor's  absence.  And  if  such  a 
thint'  was  not  among  the  impossibilities,  this  blue-eyed, 
shaven-faced,  very  handsome  man,  lounging  statuesquely  in 
a  landau  that  bears  more  than  a  suspicion  of  the  Russian 
eagle  on  its  hammercloths,  would  be  the  Chevalier  Guliel- 
mus  de  Florentius,  the  couqueror  of  many  hearts,  and  also 
said  to  have  a  dash  of  American  as  well  as  Hibernian  in  his 
vital  fluid.  And  now,  who  comes?. -a  tall,  stately,  hand- 
some gray  haired  man,  driving  a  four  iu-hand  with  exquisite 
grace.  General  Fleury  himself,  the  Emperor's  favorite  aide- 
de-j;imp,  bowing  to  me  with  the  delightful  abandon  of  an  old 
acquaintance,  though,  candidly,  I  did  not  quite  see  how  he 
could  have  known  that  I  was  in  Paris,  and  St.  Edward  did 
extract  the  quills  from  the  peacock's-tail  of  my  gratified  pride 
by  suggesting  that  the  General  either  meant  to  encourage 
the  coachman,  who  might  have  driven  him,  s  me  time, — or 
that  he  mistook  7)ie  for  the  highly-colored  Ambassador  from 
Hayti  ! 

And  once  again — who  is  this  ?  A  lady,  alone  in  a  car- 
riage of  which  appointments,  horses  and  service  are  alike 
faultless;  with  splendid  dark  eyes  f u  1  of  attractive  mis- 
chief, a  smile  like  a  sunburst,  and  curling  tendrils  of  dark 
hair  straji-ng  down  from  beneath  her  neat  Derby  hat — one 
of  the  first  of  its  season  ;  without  one  flash  of  display  or  one 
departure  from  the  severest  canon  of  good  taste,  from  the 
infinitesmal  diamond  that  sparkles  at  her  e;ir,  to  the  violet- 
kidded  little  hand  that  rests  like  a  baby's  on  the  side  cush- 
ion of  the  landau.  Alone  in  the  carriage,  and  yet  not  alone, 
for  a  fine-looking  horseman  is  lifting  his  hat  and  bending 
low  towards  the  vehicle  to  enter  into  conversation  with  her ; 
while  not  less  than  four  or  five  others  hover  around  like  a 
cloud,  cither  granted  their  audience  and  dismissed  but  loth 
to  ride  away,  or  waiting  th;  ir  opportunity  to  pay  court  to 
the  queen  of  the  hour  ?  Once  more,  who  is  she  that  receives 
so  much  more  attention  than  any  other  lady  in  all  this  vast 
concuurse  of  fashion  .bles  and  ph  asure-seekers  ?  Is  she 
some  far-ofi"  but  powerful  scion  of  the  fumily  in  power,  to  pay 
court  to  whom   is  to  pay  it  at  the  Tuileries  ?     Is  she  some 
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only-half  unfolded  blossom  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  who 
chooses  to  ride  alone,  and  whose  grace  and  purity  thus  compel 
admiration  from  all  1  Is  she  some  lady  whose  name  has 
illuminated  the  world  of  literature  or  of  art  receiving  that 
worship  from  the  rich  nameless,  which  is  the  not-always-ac- 
corded royal  right  of  genius  ? 

Alas  I — no,  to  all  these  moot  questions  I  Her  royalty  is 
more  exigeant  than  that  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  more 
arrogant  than  that  of  the  Imperial  family,  more  universal 
than  that  of  genius.  Not  one  of  these  men,  lifting  hats  and 
bowing  to  their  saddle-bows,  would  any  more  think  of  intro- 
ducing her  to  their  sisters  or  their  fiances,  than  of  concealing 
her  from  them.  She  is  a  peculiar  product  of  French  life 
and  yet  more  peculiarly  of  the  life  of  Paris — Anonyma  or 
Olymj  ia,  reigning  Queen  of  the  Lorettos,  characterless  as 
smiling,  heartless  as  beautiful,  the  terror  of  families,  the 
bane  of  good  resolutions,  the  destroying  deman  of  fortunes 
however  princely  and  reputations  however  enviable — that 
inscrutable,  powerful,  melancholy,  terrible  thing,  stain  upon 
her  own  sex  and  curse  to  that  other  sex  which  has  made  her 
what  she  is, — but  who,  strangely  enough,  is  envied  by  the 
most  virtuous  dames  of  France  for  her  influence,  and 
copied  by  them  in  the  very  oddities  of  her  dress,  in  the 
faint  hope  that  her  attractiveness  may  be  borrowed  without 
her  infamy  ! 

Such  is  a  faint  impression — very  faint,  as  no  one  knows  bet- 
ter than  myself — of  the  ever-shifting  panorama  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  within  which  we  can  only  linger  a  few  mo- 
ments longer,  however  tempting  the  attractions  wooing  to  a 
longer  stay,  and  however  an  American,  especially,  cannot 
avoid  weaving  around  it  the  romance  of  those  days  when 
Longfellow,  thon  young,  lounged  in  its  shades,  sketched 
character  at  Auteiul,  and  prepared  the  materials  for  "  Outre- 
Mer."  Imagine  the  succession  already  presented,  repeated 
every  moment  tut  eternally  varied, — imagine  all  that  art  can 
do  in  the  adornment  of  grounds,  vehicles,  persons,  added  to 
nature's  loveliest  efforts  in  flowers  and  foliage  and  glimmer- 
ings of  bright  water,  and  the  picture,  though  so  incomplete, 
will  be  not  quite  all  an  unreality. 

It  is  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  Bois,  farthest  from 
the  city  and  some  five  miles  from  the  Arc  d'  Etoile,  that  is 
crossed  by  the  Hippodrome  or  race -course  of  Longchamps,  a 
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plot  of  some  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  arranged  very  much 
like  all  race-courses,  though  with  something  added  in  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  Imperial  stand.  Here  it  is  that  the  Emper- 
or principally  disports  himself,  in  conjunction  with  the 
lessees,  the  Paris  Jockey  Club,  in  that  imitation  of  English 
sports  which  sits  on  the  Frenchmen  so  awkwardly,  except 
when  once  in  a  while  a  Gladiateur  does  succeed  in  crossing 
the  Channel  and  bearing  away  a  few  of  the  island  honors. 
And  it  may  be  imagined  that  a  most  brilliant  scene  is  pre- 
sented here  on  race-days,  looking  down  on  the  course  from 
the  higher  grounds  of  the  Bois,  with  Imperial  and  aristocratic 
splendor  added  to  the  life  and  motion  and  variety  which 
Americans  are  in  the  habit  of  seeing  on  their  own  race- 
courses. 

The  Hippodrome  is  approached  by  the  splendid  Ailed  de 
Loiigchanips,  through  which  passes  the  annual  Promenade 
de  Longchamps,  taking  place  in  Paris  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  of  Passion  Week — whether  as  a  religious 
observance  or  not,  I  confess  my  melancholy  ignorance.  Pro- 
bably not,  in  any  vital  sense,  as  I  think  that  there  ia 
undoubtedly  less  religion  that  affects  people's  lives  and 
characters,  in  Paris  th  n  in  Timbuctoo  or  the  capital  of 
Dahomey.  And  it  is  turning  back  and  driving  cityward 
again  on  the  Alice  de  Longchamps,  though  quite  at  the  ex- 
tremity, that  the  rider  comes  upon  the  Cascade  de  Long- 
cbamps,  an  artificial  craggy  broken  waterfall  some  forty  feet 
high  and  nearly  two  hundred  wide,  so  skilfully  arranged 
with  rough  projecting  crag  and  broken  water,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  suspect  the  haul  of  art  of  having  even  touched 
what  it  has  really  made  from  the  foundation.  A  little  far- 
ther on,  on  the  same  grand  avenue,  cityward  again,  at  nearly 
the  centre  of  the  Bois  and  close  to  the  crossing  of  the  great 
lateral  avenue,  the  Allee  du  Heine  Marguerite — five  minutes 
abandonment  of  the  carriage  and  passage  through  a  guarded 
gate  leads  into  the  Pre  Catelan,  a  public  garden  of  such 
costly  perfection  in  arrangement  that  it  seems  to  form  a 
*'  wheel  within  a  wheel,"  a  "  holy  of  holies"  inside  the  outer 
veil  of  the  other  glories  of  the  Wood  of  Boulogne. 

This  Pie  Catelan,  formed  near  and  around  the  old  cross 
erected  by  Philip  le  Bel  five  hundred  years  ago  in  honor  of 
one  of  his  minstrels  murdered  there  by  robbers — is  said,  as 
the  name  indeed  indicates,  to  have  been  an  attempt  on  the 
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part  of  the  constructors  of  the  Park,  to  introduce  into  French 
landscape  gardening  the  peculiar  features  of  the  Spanish 
groves  in  Andalusia.  And  whether  successful  in  the  imita- 
tion or  not,  the  eflFects  are'  admirable  ;  for  the  groves  are 
umbrageous,  the  walks  aro  all  tastefully  bordered  with  rare 
flowers,  little  rivulets  steal  through  it  and  are  crossed  by 
tiny  bridges,  and  pavilions  and  miniature  cottages  stud  it  at 
precisely  those  points  where  they  seem  to  be  demanded  by 
the  most  exquisite  taste.  And  that  there  may  be  an  inner 
recess  within  the  holy  of  holies,  is  shown  in  the  bijou  theatre, 
the  Theatre  des  Fleurs  (or  Theatre  of  Flowers)  which  lifts 
its  fairy  peaks  on  the  western  side  of  the  Catelan.  St. 
Edward  (who  had  repeatedly  done  all  the  follies  of  France, 
as  well  as  all  the  follies  of  all  the  rest  of  the  earth),  alle^icd 
that  the  world  of  amusement  offered  few  finer  or  more  pecu- 
lier  spectacles  than  a  fete  night  at  the  Theatre  des  Fleurs, 
with  the  ballet  lavish  and  gorgeous  in  the  extreme  of  Paris- 
ian display,  a  wilderness  of  lights  among  the  foliage,  and  all 
that  \i  painted  in  other  theatres — water,  trees,  grottoes  and 
clumps  of  shrubbery,  sky — all  real  and  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  artificial  approach.  I  was  rather  disposed  to  believe 
him,  without  requiring  the  Emperor  to  send  out  night-lamps 
and  a  ballet-tronpe  to  give  me  ocular  demonstration  ;  for 
what  was  the  Old  Bowery  "  Cataract  of  the  Ganges"  "  with 
real  water,"  in  the  Tom  Hamblin  days,  to  a  spectacle  here, 
with  everything  real,  even  to  the  fieriest  and  most  unscrupu- 
lous of  the  passions  represented  ?  (In  other  theatres,  of 
course,  and  especially  in  American  ones,  nothing  naughty  is 
real — any  more  than  the  trees  and  the  clouds  :  that  is  to  be 
understood,  in  a  parenthesis  !) 

But  there  mny  be  too  much,  even  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne, 
especially  when  lingering  there  would  shut  away  other  spec- 
tacles of  equal  interest.  At  least,  that  was  the  opinion  of 
St.  Edward,  who,  I  think,  must  have  received  the  lacteal 
part  of  his  early  sustenance  at  the  breast  of  a  comet.  So 
in  the  early  dusk,  just  when  nature  everywhere  else  than 
around  Paris  was  sinking  into  repose,  we  drove  back  over 
the  height  crowned  with  the  Arc  d'  Etoile,  to  see  the  myriad 
lamps  of  the  city  making  brilliant  lines  and  circles  and  cor- 
ruscations  wherever  the  dazzled  eyes  could  turn  (Paris  gas- 
lamps,  by  the  way,  burn  :  they  do  not  flicker  and  apologise 
for  not  burning!) — making   such   dazzling  lines  and  circles 
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and  clusters,  I  say,  that  the  fact  of  nobody's  ever  goinof  to 
bed  within  the  French  metropolis  was  fully  proclaimed  in 
the  city's  being  somewhat  lighter  by  night  than  by  day 
Back  towards  the  city — not  to  it,  in  the  first  instance. 

For  there  arc  two  establishments,  at  no  great  distance 
from  each  other,  near  the  farther  or  north-western  edge  of 
the  Champs  Elysees,  which  we  did  not  visit  in  the  daytime, 
because  the  same  charming  effect  would  then  have  been 
secured  as  that  achieved  by  going  behind  the  scenes  of  a 
theatre  at  ten  in  the  morning.  They  are  night-paradises, 
both — the  Jardin  des  Fleurs  (Garden  of  Flowers),  and  its 
more  full-b^own  competitor  the  Jardin  Mabille,  the  latter  of 
which  words  must  mean  something  awful,  as  St.  Edward 
shrank  from  shocking  my  ductile  mind  by  translating  it  to 
me. 

If  Paradise  should  once  run  mad  for  a  little  time  and  turn 
to  be  Bedlam,  I  think  the  idea  conveyed  would  be  something 
like  that  of  the  Jardin  des  Fleurs  to  the  imaginative  person 
who  steps  within  that  charmed  circle  for  the  first  time. 
Such  exquisite  taste  in  that  handsome  low  semicircular  open 
building — such  lavish  propriety  in  decoration,  within  and 
without — such  softened  force  in  the  orchestra  which  throws 
out  the  dancing  gems  of  Striuss  and  Jullien  as  if  they  were 
mere  unconsidered  fragments — such  mazy  ingenuity  in  the 
winding  paths  and  bowers  and  groves  of  the  garden  proper — 
such  tasteful  arrangement  of  the  thousand  lamps  which 
always  seem  to  show  enough  and  yet  never  awkwardly  reveal 
too  much — such  an  air  and  atmosphere  of  attracting,  compel- 
ling abandon  everywhere — perhaps  I  erred  in  my  simile  and 
should  have  said  that  the  true  parallel  would  be  furnished  if 
one  little  corner  of  the  celestial  world  should  be  temporarily 
abandoned  by  its  holy,  happy  inmates,  and  turned  over  to 
the  occupancy  of  a  group  of  revellers  as  temporarily  released 
and  rehumanized  from  below  !  Paris — I  may  have  said  it 
before — is  not  the  best  of  places  for  sermons  ;  and  it  is  just 
possible  that  a  better  Peter  the  Hermit  than  myself  might 
be  found  to  preach  the  next  Crusade  ;  but  then  and  there, 
even  with  my  English  Mephistopheles  by  my  side,  there 
came  back  to  me,  as  I  had  not  felt  it  in  many  a  year,  a 
couple  of  quatrains  of  an  old  rhyme,  and  the  second  made  an 
echo  to  the  first  that  produced  something  very  like  a  shud- 
der : 
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"  Ah  me  ! — there  is  witcherj'-,  lady  mine, 
III  thf)se  bythe  and  bonny  strains 
That  thrill  the  pulse  like  bubbling  wine 
And  weave  us  in  silken  chains. 


*'  But — calm  thought  is  drowned  in  that  merry  chime ; 
There  is  poison  in  every  breath  ; 
And  ever  the  dancers'  feet  keep  lime 
Adown  the  patli  of  death !" 

And  who  are  the  dancers,  then,  at  that  Jardin  des  Fleurs, 
who  provoke  so  suggestive  a  thought  ? — I  think  I  hear  some 
one  ask.  I  have  nut  the  least  idea  I  They  may  be  prin- 
cesses and  paladins  in  disguise,  for  anything  that  I  know; 
though  I  strongly  suspect  that  students  and  griscttes  from 
the  Qiiartier  Latin,  and  men  with  higher  names  and  women 
with  lower  ones,  from  all  Paris  on  the  one  side  and  the  Quar- 
tier  Breda  on  the  other,  may  possibly  outnumber  the  belted 
knights  of  manhuod  and  the  peerless  flowers  of  the  opposite 
sex.  Young,  most  of  them,  or  at  least  looking  young  :  for 
I  grieve  to  say  that  Paris  is  the  home  of  paint,  powder,  pad- 
ding, hair-dye,  and  liair  that  being  moveable  has  no  occasion 
to  be  dyed.  No  o!d  uomen,  of  course  ;  but  enough  of  old 
fellows,  with  the  gray  peeping  out  in  hair  and  whiskers,  to 
show  that  the  occasion  is  not  precisely  a  "  children's  party," 
and  that  the  old  fools  are  quite  the  peers  of  the  younger. 

Graceful  and  featly  in  motion,  the  women,  as  nearly  all 
French  women  are  ;  heaven,  which  has  denied  most  of  them 
that  marked  beauty  which  could  safely  bear  a  very  close  ex- 
amination, having  granted  them  the  power  of  preventing  it 
by  moving  more  easily  than  any  other  nation  upon  earth. 
The  men  much  handsomer  faced  and  much  more  awkward  in 
motion,  as  becomes  any  wearer  of  masculine  habiliments 
when  he  allows  himself  to  be  inveigled  into  that  jumping, 
paper-jack  motion  which  only  woman's  softness  and  her  sway- 
ing robes  can  redeem  ;  but  all  understanding  and  illustrat- 
ing the  meaning  of  that  word  "  abandon"  which  ninety-nine 
Anglo-Saxons  of  every  hundred  use  so  freely  without  posses- 
sing the  least  approach  to  it  I 

And  what  are  the  dances  which  so  delight  one  class  of 
observers  while  they  so  scandalize  the  other  ? — I  think  that 
I  hear  the  same  voice  enquiring.  Imprimis  :  I  do  not  dance. 
Secundum  :  I  do  not  kiio^v  one  dance  from  another,  except  as 
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certiiin  whirls  and  leaps  and  st;inip.s  give  nic  an  idea  that  a 
teitain  set  of  gyrations  must  bo  a  waltz,  or  a  polka,  or  a 
pchottische,  or  a  galop,  etc.  I  ap]>rohond  tliat  most  of  this, 
as  desij:natcd  by  a  professor,  would  be  waltzing  and  polka- 
ing.  As  to  the  modesty  of  it,  or  the  delicacy  (which  is  quite 
.•mother  word)  1  do  not  know  that  I  can  do  better  than  for  once 
to  quote  the  intelligent  arant-coicrrier  of  a  certain  popular 
guide-book,  who  thus  steers  through  what  I  might  think  a 
narr  w  channel  :  "  As  the  dances  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
considered  a  little  loose,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  the  gentle- 
man traveller  is  not  expected,  in  company  with  his  wife  or 
daughter,  to  join  in  the  amusement  of  the  dancers,  although 
we  see  no  harm  in  looking  on."  Only  half-faithful  monitor, 
who  forgets  to  tell  us  what  we  should  do  if  in  company  with 
some  one  else's  wife  or  daughter  ! — hear  him  again  as  to  the 
social  status  of  the  ladies  habitually  attending  ;  and  then  we 
must  do  what  not  all  visitors  (even  Pu  itan  Americans)  do  in 
reality,  and  hurry  away  from  the  Jardin  des  Fleurs,  ignoring 
billard  hall  and  shooting-gallery,  and  not  even  patronizing 
the  cafe  to  the  extent  of  a  cup  of  that  beverage.  Says  the 
professional  chaperon  :  "  It  may  be  that  '  chilling  reserve'  is 
not  a  characteristic  of  the  ladies  who  frequent  these  gar- 
dens ;  still,  everything  is  cunducted  with  a  proper  regard 
for  public  decency."  To  which  the  reader,  being  also  a 
spectator  in  memory  if  not  at  the  moment,  adds  :  "  Ahem  !" 
and  passes  on  to  the  Jardin  Mabille. 

Mabille,  which  lies  only  a  few  steps  from  the  Rond  Point 
and  its  intersecting  Avenue  Montaigne,  with  many  of  the 
same  features,  has  this  advantage  over  its  rival — the  posses- 
sion of  an  immense  covered  saloon  for  unfavorable  weather  } 
the  object  of  the  peculiarity  being  explained  by  the  erudite 
8t,  PJdward  as  follows  :  that  while  the  Jardin  des  Fleurs  is 
a  luxury  to  the  Parisians,  necessary  but  not  indispensable, 
and  possible  to  be  forborne  for  an  occasional  day  without 
serious  results — Mabille  is  on  the  same  footing  with  light 
and  air,  must  be  had,  like  the  Mormon  seventeenth  widow's 
gruel,  "  regular,"  and  can't  be  waited  for.  As  to  the 
character  of  the  place  and  the  entertainment,  let  me  quote 
my  sententious  monitor  again  :  "  The  company  at  this  garden 
is  not  quite  so  select  as  at  the  Jardin  des  Fleurs."  A  closer 
peep  (in  any  sense)  would  probably  be  unnecessary  and  peri- 
lous ;  though  I  must  throw  Jenkins'  comparison  into  the  shade 
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bv  the  celebrated  report  of  the  G-eorgia  investigating  cnm- 
luittee  ou  the  second  of  two  particular  nuisances  :  "  Juat  like 
the  other,  only  more  so." 

Did  I  say  anything  in  undervaluation  of  the  Boulevards,  as 
seen  a'  daylight  and  on  my  first  entrance  into  Pirisl  If  [ 
did,  it  is  certain  that  some  of  those  same  Boulevards  took 
their  revenge,  on  the  first  evening  that  I  spent  without-doors, 
which  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  same  of  my  introduc- 
tion to  the  Jardin  des  Fleurs  and  Mabille.  They  took  their 
revonge,  especially  that  line  of  them  succeed  ng  and  running 
into  each  other,  commencing  at  the  Mideleine  on  the  west, 
and  extending  nearly  due  east,  with  slight  curves  southward, 
all  the  way  to  the  Canal  St.  Martin  on  the  East.  In  this  line 
are  reckonel  the  Boulevards  de  jNIadeleine,  des  Capucins, 
des  Italians,  Montmartre,  Bonne  Nouvelle,  etc.,  the  most 
matured  and  perfect  beauty  being  found  in  those  of  des  Ca- 
pucins, des  Italians  and  Montmartre,  thridding,  so  to  speak, 
the  heart  of  the  Parisian  "  West-End." 

Many  of  the  handsomest  shops  in  Paris  stud  these  Boule- 
vards ;  and  by  daylight  as  well  as  gaslight,  a  splendor  of 
jewelry  flashes  there,  and  an  endless  variety  of  personal  ap- 
pointments tempts  the  eye,  and  the  bewildering  fabrics  of  the 
Lyons  silk  manufacturers  make  these  of  all  promenades  the 
most  dangerous  for  ladies  or  those  of  the  sterner  sex  who 
happen  to  have  ladies  to  whose  wishes  it  may  be  a  delight  to 
minister.  But  all  this,  of  the  daylight,  is  comparatively  no- 
thing :  when  the  gas  is  once  alight — then  come  the  true 
"  witchin<5  hours"  (and  they  are  no  brief  ones,  for  Paris 
almost  literally  never  goes  to  bed)  of  the  Boulevards.  The 
silks  and  the  jewels  are  in  the  windows,  still,  shedding  out 
more  attractive  lustre  and  flashing  rays  more  seductive,  than 
in  the  plain  daylight ;  but  the  windows  are  then  the  merest 
trifle  of  feature  in  comparison.  It  is  in  those  broad  side- 
walks, so  broad  that  the  stoppage  of  a  group  of  loiterers 
never  disturbs  the  transit  of  a  thousand  passers-by — in  those 
broaa  side-walks,  behind  which  street  after  street  seems  to 
be  lined  with  cafes,  all  brilliant  in  plate,  mirrors  and  gild- 
ing, all  entirely  open  at  the  front,  on  the  street  level,  so  that 
nine-tenths  of  the  customers  and  in  fine  weather  all  of  them, 
surround  little  tables  on  the  sidewalks  and  drink  their  wine 
or  cofi^ee,  take  their  petits  soupers  a  la  famiUe,  eat  their  choc- 
olate bonbons  or  ices,  lounge,  smoke,  chat,  ogle,  and  live  that 
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evening  out-door  life  which  could  no  more  be  imitated  out- 
side of  Paris,  than  it  could  be  eradicated  from  it3  native 
soil. 

Here  a  family  supping — father,  mother  and  all  the  chil- 
dren— as  apparently  unconscious  of  and  careless  about  pub- 
licity, as   if   they  had    not  (as  probably  they  have  not)  any 
other  than  a  public  table,  in  the  world.     There  a  gray,  calm, 
pliilosophical   observer,  alone  at  his   table,  slowly  spooning 
his  g^ace  Neapo/itaine  and  cooling  his  thirst  with   now  and 
then  a  draught  from  his   ice-bottle  (water  artificially  frozen 
to  solid   ice  within   a  bottle,  thawing  very  gradually,  and  a 
capital  arrangement,  peculiar,  I  think,  to  Paris).     Yonder  a 
bevy  of  gay  girls,  unbonneted  (a  fact  which   tells   more   in 
Paris  than  in  some  other  places),  a  single  cavalier  with  them, 
drinking  red  wine  and  literally  screaming  with  laughter,  un- 
til a  passing  geti   d'arme  suggests   moderation.     And   again 
a  group  of  evident  aristocrats,  male   and   female,   "  seeing 
life,"  as  plainly  as   if  one   had  observed  them   starting  out 
from  their  hotels  on    the   expedition.     A   threadbare,  seedy 
man,  here,  all  alone,  too,  with  absinthe  before  him,  death  star- 
ing out  of  the  cup,  and  suicide  iu  the  Seine  before   morning 
a  startling  probability.     Then  the  eye  wearies  with   the   re- 
petition of  groups  and  cafes,  and  servants  moving  in  and  out 
with  orders  ;  and  the  ear  grows  a  little   dull   with   the   con 
fused  jargon  of  sounds  in  every  language  known  to  the  civil 
izcd  world  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  even  interest,  after  a  time 
to  follow  that  laborious  pleasure  of  face-reading  by  gas-light 
among  the  thousands  of  promenaders,  of  every  rank,  condi 
tiuu  and  nation  (the  fanciful  dresses  of  the  Orient  no  especia 
rarity  here,)  who  stream  up  and  down   the   sidewalks,  meet 
ing,  bowing,  smiling,  laughing,  conversing,  commenting,  love 
making  a  little  on  the  sly,  flirting  a  little  more  in  casual  en 
cuunters  ;  forminsj,  under  the   nodding  trees   that  line   the 
curb,  and  in  the  universal  broad  calcium-light  which  streams 
out  from  so  many  wide-open  cafes,  such  a   changing  gallery 
of  pictures,  with  such  infinite  variety  in  color,  grouping  and 
motion,  as  probably  the  world  might  be  tasked  in  vain  to  fur- 
nish elsewhere. 

I  remember  commencing  to  remark  to  St.  Edward  that  1 
was  not  sure  of  the  variety  much  excelling  that  ofi'ered  by 
Broadway  at  the  close  of  a  civic-procession,  when  every- 
body was  elbowing  his  way  home,  but  he  met  the  suggestion 
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with  such  a  fiendish  chuckle  of  contempt,  that  wheo  \e  said 
something  about  "  Regent  St.  at  four  in  the  aftert.ouu,"  I 
indulged  in  a  derisive  horse-laugh  which  I  think  effectually 
silenced  him,  as  I  am  certain  that  it  came  very  near  to  put- 
ting me  under  the  paternal  care  of  the  police  for  the  night. 
Item  :  as  a  contrast  of  national  habits  : — I  indulged  in  a 
glace  NeajMlitaine  ;  St  Edward  drank  a  bottle  of  Bass' 
Pule  Ale  :  think  of  ale  on  the  Boulevards,  at  the  fashionable 
promenade  hour  ;  and  then  let  me  hear  anything  more  about 
English  taste  as  opposed  to  American,  if  any  one  has  sutii- 
cient  hardihood  I  For  the  glace  Neajjolitaine  is  an  ice  cream 
that  Jupiter  might  have  ordered  in,  twice  at  a  sitting,  on 
Olympus  ;    and    Bas^i'  Pale   Ale    is  bah  I  well,  it  is  bsei-, 

BEERY  I 

All  this  time  the  Seine  has  been  neglected,  just  as  if  we 
had  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  little  river,  in  what  the 
closely-occupied  days  make  us  think  almost  ages  ago,  down 
by  that  pleasant  antique  city  of  Bouen.  But  one  morning  it 
burst  upon  us  (figuratively,  not  physically,)  bearing  some 
otlier  things  upon  its  tide  ;  and  this  is  how  the  first  view  was 
obtained.  St.  Edward,  an  inveterate  showman,  had  one  of 
the  weaknesses  of  the  travelled,  for  treating  everything  that 
was  to  be  seen,  as  his  personal  property,  and  acting  as  cice- 
rone, with  a  majestic  wave  of  the  hand,  as  much  as  to  say : 
"  This  is  what  I  have  brought  you  to  see  !  The  peculiar 
right  of  exhibition  belongs  to  nie.  Be  kind  enough  to  ad- 
mire, and  to  remember  that  /  am  the  person  who  have  en- 
lightened your  previous  ignorance  I" 

The  point  of  view  from  which  I  was  first  permitted  to 
catch  a  comprehensive  glance  of  that  stream  more  historic 
than  the  Thames  and  nearly  as  much  so  as  the  Tiber  or  the 
Rhine — was  from  the  Quai  des  Tuileries,  bordering  the 
river,  near  the  corner  of  the  Palace,  and  not  far  from  the 
Pont  (or  Bridge)  Royale,  whence  an  uninterrupted  sight 
cuuld  be  obtained,  without  moving,  of  more  objects  of  in'^er- 
est  than  often  cluster  within  a  single  bird's-eye  of  vision. 
The  little  river  was  really  not  much,  over  which  to  grow  en- 
thusiastic, as,  indeed  (pardon  mo,  good  people  of  the  Old 
World  I)  few  European  rivers  are,  to  American  eyes  that 
have  growu  used  to  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware,  the  Susque- 
hanna and  the  inactive,  broad-bosomed  giants  of  the  West. 
But  St.  Edward's  management   had  broui^ht  it  to   me   sur- 
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rounded  with  so  many  interesting  memorials  erected  by  the 
hand  of  man,  that  they  seemed  to  form  part  of  it  and  to  gift 
it  with  their  own  nobility. 

Literally  "at  our  feet"  lay  the  river,  its  narrow  thread  of 
dark,  sluggish  water  even  narrower  than  usual,  in  the  cora- 
meticcmeut  of  that  long  drouth  which  was  before  the  first  of 
September  to  make  much  of  its  bed  little  else  than  a  wading- 
place  for  the  human  mud-rats  intent  upon  picking  up  chance 
treasures  that  might  have  been  lost  or  thrown  away  there, 
any  time  within  two  or.  three  centuries.  Very  narrow  and 
insignificant-looking,  even  then  ;  and  dwarfed  yet  more  by 
the  high  Quais  on  either  side,  rising  to  a  height  of  twenty 
five  or  thirty  feet  above  the  water,  supplemented,  however, 
and  access  to  the  river  side  given,  by  ordinary  docks  run- 
ning along  the  margin  below,  reached  at  intervals  from  the 
Qiuiis  by  long  inclined  planes  for  the  passage  of  vehicles, 
and  at  still  briefer  intervals  by  flights  of  substantial  stone 
steps,  up  and  down  which  there  seemed  to  be  always  a  tide 
of  human  life  streaming  in  one  direction  or  the  other. 

A  few  shuttle-bug  steamboats,  more  insigniticant,  even, 
than  those  of  the  Thames,  and  with  the  odd  peculiarity  of 
open  paddle-boxes,  taking  up  passengers  at  the  piers  and 
making  their  way  slowly  up  and  down  through  the  thick  wa- 
ter, on  very  brief  local  voyages  (like  the  Thames  boats, 
again).  Here  and  there  a  steamer  of  somewhat  more  pre- 
ten.sion  in  size,  but  still  a  dwarf  beside  the  smallest  of  our 
river-craft,  lying  at  the  wharves,  loading  with  metropolitan 
luxuries  fur  the  departments,  or  unloading  pi'ckages  of  their 
produce.  And  a  raft  of  barges  and  what  seemed  to  be  canal- 
boats,  in  long  lines  along  the  remaining  wharves,  discharging 
a>slies,  wood  and  faggots,  and  swinging  out  barrels  of  flour 
and  boxes  of  charcoal  from  cranes  projecting  over  the  piers. 
Easiness,  life,  activity — and  yet  something  diminutive  and 
toy-house-like  about  the  whole  "commercial"  aspect,  to  the 
eye  accustomed  to  the  heavy  freightage  of  the  Hudson  or 
East  River  whurves  on  the  VVest  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to 
the  yet  heavier  operations  along  the  Mersey  or  the  lower 
Thiimes  on  the  East. 

One  more  feature  of  the  river  itself — blanchisseries,  or 
washing-establishments,  located  beneath  the  quais  at  long  dis- 
tances ;  and  at  the  foot  of  one  of  them,  on  the  bank  on  the 
farther  side,  a  group  of  women,  many-colored  in    short-petti- 
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coated  raiment,  washing  clothes  and  carrying  them  up  the 
steps  to  the  lines  far  drying.     Washing  them  in   that  water  ! 

think  of  it  1     The  lamentation  of  the  unfortunate   uichm 

who  declared  that  "his  mother  had  patched  his  nether  gar- 
ments until  they  were  all  patched  to  pieces!" — could  have 
been  nothing  to  the  achievements  of  those  women  with  a  hap- 
less shirt,  the  fate  of  which  must  certainly  have  been  to  be 
washed  until  it  had  reached  the  color  of  chocolate  or  diluted 

ink-dregs  I  ... 

And  yet  one  more  thought  of  the  river,  before  noticing  its 
surroundings.  The  French — I  thought,  as  I  looked  upon 
that  turbid  aqueousness  varied  by  mud — the  French  had 
always  enjoyed  the  reputation,  whatever  their  faults,  of  be- 
ing people  of  taste.  How  could  it  be  possible  ihat  this  was 
the  Seine  where  so  many  of  them  drowned  themselves  ? 
Was  it  from  a  dirt  puddin?  like  this,  that  those  hideous 
somethings  wnre  every  morning  fished  up  and  taken  down 
below  yonder  to  their  terrible  exposure  in  the  Morgue  ? 
Not  to  credit  the  story  of  the  young  man  bent  upon  self-de- 
struction, who  waited  patiently  from  January  until  June  be- 
cause he  could  not  think  of  plunging  into  such  cold  water — 
I  really  believe  that  there  have  been  intending  suicides 
frightened  away  by  the  filthy  conglomerate  of  even  a  New 
York  dock :  what  must  be  said  of  the  taste  of  people  who 
could  allow  themselves  to  drown  in  such  a  sink  of  abomina- 
tion as  this  Seine  water  1  Ugh  I  the  very  thought  provoked 
a  shudder — not  so  much  at  the  idea  of  suicide,  which  I  take 
to  be  the  permitted  refuge  of  cowards,  :is  the  recollection 
how  M.  Matilini  must  be  outdone  in  such  cases,  and  the 
subject  presents  not  only  a  "  demned  unpleasant  moist 
corpse,"  but  a  hideously  dirty  one  I 

But  if  there  was  a  repulsive  thought  in  the  suggestions 
of  the  Seine  water,  be  sure  that  very  opposite  feelings 
were  excited  by  the  monuments  of  art  on  its  banks,  taken 
in  view  from  that  point.  Over  the  river,  on  the  opposite 
bank,  stood  grouped  or  scattered  many  of  the  noblest  build- 
ings appropriated  to  the  service  of  the  government ;  but, 
prominent  among  them  all,  a  little  down  the  river  and  op- 
posite the  Place  and  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  the  Corffs  Legis- 
latif  (actually,  Parliamentary  or  Congressional  Hall  of 
Fr-inco),  the  pure  Grecian  contour  and  colnmned  front 
of    its    main    builtling    something  like    an    enlargement  of 
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the  matchless  Madeleine,  and  almost  as  beautiful.  East- 
ward, or  up  the  river,  it  seemed  spanned  by  as  many 
bridges  as  it"  some  spider  had  been  weaving  over  it  his  web 
of  gossamer — all  low,  arched  and  substantial-looking,  and 
yet  rather  airy  than  the  opposite  in  their  effect.  Prominent 
among  them,  the  Pont  des  Arts,  hallowed  to  every  reader 
of  modern  French  literature  by  that  little  classic  which  has 
brought  tears  and  smiles  to  the  eyes  of  so  many — the 
"Beggar-Girl  of  the  Pont  des  Arts;"  and,  beyond  it,  the 
Pont  Neuf  bridging  both  channels  of  the  Seine,  and  resting 
its  centre  on  the  He  de  la  Cite  (City  Island);  and  yet  be- 
yond, on  the  He  de  la  Cite  itself,  and  immediately  adjoining 
it,  a  matchless  group  of  those  architectural  celebrities  be- 
longing at  once  to  history  and  to  "  OH  Paris." 

It  was  in  that  glance,  really,  that  I  first  "  saw  Paris,"  in 
the  sense  of  "  plucking  out  the  heart  of  the  mystery;"  it  is 
of  the  scene  presented  in  that   glance,  that   the   first  recol- 
lection seems  always  to  come,  looking  back  at  it   from   be- 
yond the  Atlantic.     The  lie  de   la  Cite    seems    to    be    the 
"  Heart  of  Paris,"  as  Scott  designated  the   Edinburgh  Tol- 
booth   the   "  Heart   of   Mid-Lothian,"   and   as   others    have 
spoken  of  Charing-Cross   as    the   "  Heart  of  London."     It 
was  in  that  glance  that  I  first  saw   the   mighty  square   twin 
towers  of  Notre  Dame,  dominating  the  whole  island  and  all 
the  surrounding  mainland  like  two  threatening  giants ;   with 
St.   Christophe,  (the   Grace   Church   of   Paris)   showing   its 
graceful,  slender  spire  immediately  in  front ;  the   Palais  de 
Justice  throwing  up  its  huge,  dark  quadrangles  of  masonry 
on  the  near   point  of  the   island  ;   the    Hotel  Dieu    skirting 
the  island  with  another  clustered  mass  on  the  western  side, 
almost  beside  Notre  Dame  ;  on    the   other   or   eastern  side, 
literally  hanging  over  the  water,  the  low  round-towers,  with 
their  sharp,   conical   caps^    bringing    up   a   shudder   in   the 
thought  that  they  covered  the  terrible  Conciergerie  of  the 
Reign  of  Terror;  and  only  a  few  rods  across  the  little  Pont 
d'Arcole  (once  the  Pont  de  Greve),  over    on    the    eastern 
mainland,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  with  suggestions  of  a   dimin- 
ished Louvre  in  its  chamfered  and  rounded  ronfs,  and  the 
darkest  and  bloodiest  thought  of  all   French   history  in   the 
knowledge  that  immediately  in  front  of  it  lay  that  Place   de 
Greve,  where    the    tumbrils    every  morning    carried    their 
hundreds  of    victims    to    the   guillotine — where    the    awful 
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'•  chopping-knife  "  scarcely  ever  ceased,  for  months  and 
years,  to  make  minced-meat  of  the  "  denounced  " — during 
all  that  long  period  when  "King  rtobesjjierre  "  and  the  Ja'' 
cobins  reigned. 

These  were  the  prominent  objects  that  met  the  be- 
wildered view,  crowding  the  mind  and  causing  the  slight 
dizziness  of  over-fulness  in  the  brain  ;  but  let  it  not  bo 
supposed  that  I  have  even  attempted  to  enumerate  all  the 
objects  of  interest  studding  that  world-famous  first  view 
of  '•  Old  Paris."  I  lingered  long  beside  the  Seine,  that 
day.  spite  of  the  uncleanly  suggestions  of  the  blani  hisseuses 
and  the  cometary  qualities  of  8t.  Edward.  Ilivers,  which, 
as  the  simple  fellow  observed,  "  have  a  habit  of  finding 
their  way  alongside  of  large  cities,"  are  to  me  quite  as 
interesting  as  the  cities  themselves  ;  and  even  the  plash 
of  the  most  sluggish  water  attracts  me  a  li^ile.  It  was 
not  until  St.  Edward,  after  calling  me  away  half  a  dozen 
times,  literally  shouted  "  Notre  Dame!"  into  my  ear,  that  I 
broke  from  my  reverie  and  accnmpnnied  him  up  the  Quais 
des  Tuileries,  du  Luuvre,  de  TEeole,  de  la  Megisserie,  etc., 
to  the  Pont  Notre  Dame,  crossed  over  that  bridge  to  the 
lie  de  la  Cite,  and  stood,  in  a  few  moments,  at  the  south- 
eastern or  upper  end  of  tfhe  Island,  in  front  of  the  greatest 
of  the  religious  houses  of  Paris. 

I  have  before  said,  I  think,  that  Notre  Dame  joins  with 
the  Arc  d  Etoile  in  overlooking  all  Paris  and  its  environs. 
Spite  of  this,  one  scarcely  realizes,  until  standing  in  the 
very  shadow  of  the  immense  pile,  what  a  colossus  among 
buildings  it  is  in  reality.  Less  than  the  London  St.  Paul's, 
it  is,  unquestionably,  next  it  in  size  ;  and,  of  a  less  at- 
tractive order  of  architecture  without,  it  yet  looks  more 
peculiarly  churc'n-like  and  strikes  the  eye  more  compactly, 
so  to  speiik.  The  impression  of  the  severe,  heavy  Gothic 
front,  with  its  three  great  arched  entrances,  immense  rose- 
window,  and  two  square  (win  towers  with  only  the  faint  st 
chamfer  or  falling  away  at  top,  is  most  sombre  and  he  ivy, 
not  to  say  depressing  ;  while  it  needs  a  secmd  glance  up- 
ward to  recognize  the  glorious  ornamentation  high  in  mid- 
air, amid  the  intricacies  of  v/hich,  at  the  dizzy  height  of  the 
eaves,  Doin  Claude  Fiollo  must  have  hun/  and  writhed,  with 
that  awfu^  fate  before  him,  and  the  demoniac  face  or  the 
Hunchback  grinning  out  tiom  behind   one  of    the   colossal 
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carved  heads,  in  the  catastrophe  of  that  wondrous  "  Notre 
Dune  de  Paris"  of  Victor  Hugo,  Of  the  outer  architec- 
ture of  this  glorious  giant  of  Parisian  churches,  it  is 
enough  to  say  tliat  it  is  lung  even  in  proportion  to  the 
stupendous  height,  with  side-fronts  like  Westminster,  and 
with  the  sharp-peaked  roof  descending  at  the  rear,  suggest- 
ing, ill  the  towering  head,  long-ridged  back,  and  drooping 
extremity,  the  camel,  or,  perhaps  more  accurately,  the 
camel-leopard,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  de- 
scribing the  English  metropolitan  Abbey. 

I  should  not  like  to  be  vain  enough  to  attempt  describing 
the  interior  of  Notre  Dame,  with  the  remembrance  in  mind 
of  that  marvellous  (though  sometimes  tedious)  word-paint- 
in  <t  of  Victor  Hugo,  with  reference  to  which  it  has  been 
said  that,  "  beside  the  original  and  palpable  Notre  Dame, 
the  poet-novelist  had  built  another  of  words,  scarcely  less 
wunderful."  I  have  not,  in  fact,  a  single  note  in  my  note- 
book of  the  appearance  of  that  grand  interior — the  pencil 
Kte rally  falling  from  ray  hand  in  the  presence  of  that  archi- 
tectural glory  and — something  else  which  will  be  directly 
indicated.  I  only  know  that  1  stood  at  the  bases  of  light, 
clustering  columns,  beautiful  in  their  severe  Gothic  sim- 
plicity, rising  to  such  a  height  as  made  them  seem  little 
more  than  reeds,  and  very  square  in  the  arched  Gothic 
headings, — looking  up  into  the  groined  dome  thus  formed, 
with  a  wonder  that  would  have  been  incredulous  had  I  not 
brought  with  me  the  recollection  of  the  yet  greater  height 
within  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's  ;  that  the  rays  from  what  ap- 
peared to  be  square  roods  of  the  most  magnificently  blaz- 
oned stained  glass  windows  in  the  world  fell  all  around  me 
and  drew  my  eyes  upward  to  a  radiance  that  almost  pained 
the  sight;  and  that  so  far  away  that  it  seemed  to  be  down 
some  long  avenue  of  forest,  the  high  altar  showed  its 
shrouded  glories  of  altar-piece  and  tall  candles,  with  such 
a  bewildering  profusion  of  all  that  could  awe  while  it 
attracted,  as  would  have  palsied  description  had  description 
been  otherwise  possible.  Perhaps  I  was  glamoured  a  little 
(who  knows  ?),  thus  for  the  first  time  standing  in  the  visible 
presence  of  that  sublime,  spectacular,  formalistic  old  Cath- 
olic religion  which  has  its  peculiar  abode  of  power  on  the 
continent  of  Europe, — as,  not  long  before,  I  had  been  sub- 
dued by  my  first  interview   with    the   Church   of    Enofland, 
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nmong  the  architecture  and  music  of  one  of  its  home- 
cathedrals.  At  any  rate,  I  had  a  dizzier  head  and  le.-is 
iutelligenlly-observant  eyes  than  anywliere  else  among  the 
religious  houses  of  Paris  ;  and  hence  the  dropped  pencil 
and  dependance  on  vague  memory. 

There  is  many  a  long  combat  fought,  in  such  places  as 
Notre  Dame,  I  have  discovered,  between  two  rivals — 
Genius  and  Glory.  It  is  fought  all  the  while,  to  the 
imaginative  and  historical  visitor,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
between  Poets'  Coiner  and  Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel 
— the  poet  against  the  king,  melody  against  might.  And 
though,  when  I  first  stepped  within  Notre  Dame,  I  did  so 
with  the  XEcmory  of  Victor  Hugo  strong  upon  me,  and 
almost  fancied  that  I  must  have  passed  poor  Esmeralda 
with  her  goat,  somewhere  in  the  square  beyond,  and  that 
the  Hunchback  would  glance  at  me  with  his  threatening 
eyes  from  behind  some  one  of  the  Gothic  pillars, — yet  I 
had  not  been  there  many  minutes  when  another  feeling  took 
possession  of  me.  The  great  silent  organ  seemed  to  break 
into  the  diapason  of  an  anthem,  with  strains  of  "Partant 
pour  la  Syrie  "  dripping  and  rippling  through  ;  the  long 
aisles  became  filled  with  warriors  whose  uaiU'S  blazon  some 
of  the  most  glorious  pages  of  human  conflict,  and  with 
women  who  at  once  incited  and  crowned  their  valor  ;  [ 
saw  before  me  the  embroidered  coats  and  gemmed  orders 
of  the  First  Euipire,  flashing  back  light  to  the  eyes  of  the 
E-oman-coifi'ured  and  short-waisted  dames  of  1804 ;  and, 
away  yonder,  down  the  vista  of  columns,  a  grave-  aced, 
handsome,  short-stutured  man  was  kneeling  with  a  dark- 
haired  and  dark-eyed  Creole  by  his  side,  while  over  them  a 
Pope  bent  in  benediction,  and  set  crowns  upon  their  brows, 
and  organ-])eal  and  the  blast  of  trumpets  and  the  "  Vive 
TEmpereur  !  "  "  Vive  I'lmperatrice  I  "  of  the  assembled 
thousands  seemed  to  shake  the  very  edifice  in  its  grand 
solidity.  I  saw  and  heard,  in  short,  in  that  ea>sy  mode  (the 
imagination),  rendering  no  "  tickets  of  admission  "  neces- 
sary, the  crowning  event  (in  two  senses)  in  the  history  of 
Notre  Dame,  the  coronation  of  Napoleon  and  Josephine  by 
Pius  the  Seventh,  which  took  place  before  that  altar  on  the 
2d  of  December,  1804,  making  that  "  2d  of  December  " 
a  choice  day  for  imperial  coups  d'ttat  at  any  time  there- 
alter  !  I  think  that,  ever  since  St.  Helena,  if  not  from  an 
12*  « 
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cnrlier  day,  fo  others  than  myself  the  faces  and  fisures  of 
discrowned  Napoleon  and  repudiated  Josephine  have  been 
haunting  the  hii^h  altar  of  Notre  Dame,  dividing  the  glory 
of  that  building  with  the  grandeur  of  the  erection  and  the 
genius  of  description,  which  would  otherwise  have  made  it 
exclusively  their  own. 

Perhaps  one  should  go  to  the  Madeleine,  acme  of  beauty 
in  church- erection,  before  going  to  Notre  Dame,  acme  of 
grandeur  in  the  same  great  art.  But  Saint  Edward  (as  I 
may  before  this  time  have  indicated)  played  showman  at  his 
own  sweet  will  and  dragged  me  about  as  an  elder  boy-brother 
will  sometimes  severely  "  haze"  the  younger  around  the 
show  to  which  they  have  been  permitted  tickets  I  At  all 
events,  the  Madeleine  came  to  me  after  Notre  Dame  and 
filled  my  idea  of  the  beautiful  as  the  other  had  awed  and 
stilled  me.  "  The  most  beautiful  church  in  Paris"  and  "  the 
most  beautiful  church  in  the  world" — such  were  the  epithets 
1  had  heard  bestowed  on  the  Madeleine,  in  advance  ;  and  I 
stood  for  a  few  moments  on  the  Place  de  la  Madeleine,  at  the 
debouchure  of  the  Rue  Eoyale,  looking  at  the  front  of  the 
building  before  entering,  and  debating  within  myself 
whether  those  praises  were  or  were  not  entirely  overstrained. 
At  first  they  certainly  were  so  ;  then,  as  the  details  began  to 
grow  upon  me,  I  became  doubtful ;  and  at  last,  whetber  it 
was  that  the  current  of  opinion  had  swept  me  ofi"  my  feet,  or 
that  I  began  better  to  appreciate  that  marvellous  perfection 
of  shape  and  delicacy  of  detail,  I  joined  the  crowd  and  echoed 
the  cry  :  "  The  Madeleine  is  the  most  perfectly  beautiful  of 
all  churches  I" 

Not  many,  even  of  untravelled  readers,  need  be  told  that 
the  Madeleine  it  a  plain  Grecian  building  of  that  well-known 
general  shape  set  as  an  example  for  all  ages  in  the  Parth- 
enon at  Athens  and  more  or  less  rudely  copied  in  America 
in  the  old  United  States  Bank  at  Philadelphia  and  some 
hundreds  of  less  pre  entions  edifices — the  front  a  gable,  the 
roof  a  plain  double-pitch,  and  the  whole  edifice  surrounded 
by  columns  supporting  an  enilless  portico,  while  an  extended 
flight  of  steps  lead  up  to  tbe  front  from  the  street  level.  But 
something  more  than  the  popular  pictures  and  repeated  des- 
cription of  the  Madeleine  are  necessary,  before  it  can  quite 
be  understood  how  so  plain  a  form  of  building  can  so  com- 
pletely fill  the  eye.     It  is  necessary  to  see  (and  thruugh  the 
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ovG  to  feel)  those  eight  Corinthian  coved  or  round  fluted 
columns,  with  a  charming  delicate  "  crinkled"  roughness  (I 
do  not  know  any  better  word  to  express  the  impression)  in 
the  coving,  which  support  each  of  the  gnble-cntablatures  — 
or  the  correspomling  fifteen  or  twenty  forming  a  long  linn 
of  beauty  down  either  side  ;  the  light,  graceful  carving  which 
runs  round  the  freize  and  makes  it  seem  a  lace-worked  rib- 
bon surrounding  the  whole  building  ;  the  delicate  boldness  of 
architrave  and  cornice,  with  the  simulated  roughness  of 
chiselling,  before  noted  in  the  columns,  softening  the  whole 
effect ;  and  the  elaborate  allegorical  sculpture  of  the  Master 
bestowing  pardon  on  the  erring  suppliant,  which  fills  the 
tympan  of  the  pediment  (which  the  non-architectural  reader 
may  need  to  be  told  is  the  flat  triangle  above  the  columns 
and  under  the  peak  of  the  gable) — all  these,  with  the  innu- 
merable saint-statued  niches  of  the  walls,  need  to  bo  seen 
and  felt,  I  say,  before  even  the  least  idea  can  be  formed  of 
that  singular  grace  of  proportion  and  detail  which  make>  the 
Madeleine  a  glory  among  religious  bouses,  even  as  the  merci- 
ful thought  which  it  commemorates  is  the  crowning  glory  of 
a  sublime  faith. 

A  singular  fact — I  should  have  been  better  able  to  des- 
cribe the  Madeleine,  within,  if  I  had  been  less  fortunate  in 
the  hour  of  my  visit  I  For  a  funeral  was  in  progress  ;  half 
the  elaborate  architecture  of  the  interior  was  draped  in  costly 
black  cloth,  and  that  sombre  splendor  prevailing  through- 
out; the  silver  wroujht  "V"  prevailing  there  and  on  the 
drapery  of  the  hearse  arriving  at  the  door,  showing  that 
wealth  was  being  carried  away  to  the  poverty  of  sepul- 
ture, while  the  absence  of  arras  at  the  same  time  indicated 
that  no  ennobled  blood  had  thus  suddenly  grown  cold.  On 
the  aitar  the  caudles  were  alight,  making  a  sickly  glare  on 
the  black  cloth  and  as  it  met  the  daylight  coming  in  at  the 
half-obscured  windows  ;  two  or  three  robed  priests  were  in 
waiting  ;  and  vergers  (perhaps  that  may  not  bo  the  name, 
however)  strutted  somewhat  pompously  about,  waiting  the 
bringing  in  of  tlie  body — each  in  uniform  and  cocked  hat 
very  much  like  those  of  the  sergejis  dc  ville,  except  in  ,«om- 
breness  of  color  ;  and  one  or  two  of  them  carrvinf  sliL>-lit 
rapiers  so  ingeniously  hung  very  low  and  very  square  across 
thaf  they  seemed  to  be  especially  designed  for  tripping  up 
themselves  or  others. 
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But  there  was  enough  in  the  inside  of  the  Madeleine,  not- 
withstandiu^ij  the  funeral  and  the  trappings,  to  show  that  all 
the  expenditure  of  wealth  and  taste  had  not  been  maie  with- 
out. No  more  appropriate  match  could  well  have  been  sup- 
plied tu  that  delicate  lace  like  frieze  than  the  white-frelted- 
with-gold  of  those  arched  marble  sides  and  domed  ceilings ; 
no  imagination  could  well  ivave  devised  a  more  elaborate  or 
costly  setting  than  that  of  the  high  altar,  of  which  the  service 
seemed  literally  to  blaze  with  the  golden  magnificence  ;  no 
better  index  could  have  been  supplied  to  the  extravagant 
gorgeousness  of  Parisian  churches  in  general,  than  that 
marble  altar-group  from  the  chisel  of  Baron  Marochetti,  and 
that  great  dome  of  the  choir,  with  Ziegler's  colossal  painting 
of  the  Propagation  of  Christianity,  in  which  nearly  all  the 
sovereigns  since  Charlemagne  and  some  long  before  him,  are 
represented  as  aiding  the  great  cause  which  some  of  tliem — 
well,  which  some  of  them,  to  say  the  least,  did  not  seriously 
exert  themselves  in  helping  forward  !  Chapel  upon  chapel 
breaks  away  from  the  great  nave,  laterally  ;  and  confessional 
after  confessional  studs  the  chapel  walls  ;  while  statues  and 
pictures  (St.  Magdalen  of  ciurse  pre-eminent)  very  aptly 
point  to  the  need  of  France  as  well  as  of  some  other  portions 
of  the  world  that  might  be  named !  I  have  scarcely  hoped 
to  convey  any  idea  of  this  pet  among  churches,  either  without 
or  within  ;  I  only  know,  and  so  can  only  say,  that  it  seemed 
to  me  when  standing  within  it,  and  seemed  to  me  when  look- 
ing back  upon  it,  a  sort  of  quasi-ecclesiastical  bewilderment 
of  beauty  in  which  Art  has  at  least  a  "  fair  show"  in  the 
rivalry  with  Religion,  and  in  which  the  national  pride  is  very 
nearly  as  well  catered  to  (instead  of  the  humility  of  the 
Magdalen)  as  it  would  have  been  if  Napoleon  had  carried 
out  his  original  intention  of  transforming  the  old  building  i-f 
Mademoiselle  d'Orleans  and  Constant  d'lvry  into  a  Temple 
of  Glory  to  commemorate  the  successes  of  the  French  arms. 
Perhaps  this  is  ungenerous,  however  :  the  very  name  of  the 
"  Madeleine"  may  have  added  a  thought  of  mercy  for  the 
repentant  and  appealing  fallen,  to  the  national  character  ; 
and  if  so,  God's  smile  has  as  certainly  rested  and  abnde 
upon  the  pile  as  the  sunshine  touching  its  roof  every  mora- 

i  do  not  think  that  St.  Edward,  confident  in  the  sufficiency 
or  his  own  canuuiziition,  had  ever  "  been  to  church"  so  much 
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m  his  life,  as  during  that  brief  period  when  he  was  towing 
nie  ai'ound  Paris  ;  though  whether  he  caught  many  beneficial 
influences  meanwhile,  is  a  question  remaining  to  be  solved. 
If  company  went  for  anything-: — yes  !  if  other  surrounding 
influences  (cabarets  included)  had  all  the  power,  why,  then, 
Yes,  or  No,  as  the  case  may  be.  At  all  events,  we  followed 
the  Madeleine  more  or  less  closely  with  the  outsides  or 
the  insides  (or  both)  of  various  and  sundry  of  the  innumerable 
other  churches  of  Paris,  which  may  after  all  perhaps  be 
properly  cont^idered  the  most  costly  and  notable  features  of 
the  city  as  compared  with  all  others  north  of  the  Apennines. 

It  was  only  a  little  way  up  the  Rue  Rivoli  south-eastward, 
after  leaving  the  Madeleine,  that  we  came  upon  the  chuich 
of  St.  Roch.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  about  St.  Koch, 
without,  except  that  it  seems  undefinably  rough  and  dark 
(as  if  from  some  connection  with  the  name),  and  that  it  has  a 
very  high  and  ponderous  flight  of  steps.  But  in  those  steps 
lies  one  of  the  historical  charms  of  the  edifice.  For  it  was 
on  these  steps  that  one  of  the  fiercest  fights  of  the  Revolu- 
tion of  '98  took  place,  when  the  royalists  and  terrorists  com- 
bined against  the  convention,  on  the  18th  Vendemiaire, 
1794 ;  and  it  is  in  that  conflict  that  Honore  de  Balzuc,  the 
novelist,  makes  Cesar  Birotteau  continually  boast  as  having 
"  fought  for  the  Bourbons  on  the  steps  of  St.  Roch  on  the 
13th  Vendemiaire."  Stone  is  not  often  more  thoroughly 
soaked  with  blood  than  those  steps  seem  to  have  been,  his- 
tory and  legend  being  taken  together  as  the  measure.  Within, 
St.  Roch  ofi'ers  attractions  of  a  difi"erent  character,  though 
presenting  little  that  is  notable  in  architecture  ;  for  its  altar- 
piece  is  a  glorious  rendering  of  the  infant  Christ,  and  its 
recess-piece  of  the  Crucifixion  would  be  admirable  even  with- 
out the  ingenious  management  of  lights  that  lend  it  an  addi- 
tional glory,  while  the  "  St.  Roch,  Preiching,"  carries  a 
memory  of  the  ma.ster-liand  of  Ary  SchefFer.  They  say  that 
St.  Roch  divides  with  St.  Eustache  and  No.ro-Dame  do 
Lorette  the  credit  of  having  the  best?  music  of  any  of  the 
Parisian  churches — a  celebrity  which,  unfortunately,  i  can 
ueither  endorse  nor  deny. 

Still  up  the  Kiie  Rivoli,  and  only  a  little  way  to  the  right 
(lhou<^h  I  do  not  pretend  to  remember  its  particular  location 
as  to  the  actual  street)  I  came,  as  many  a  previous  visitor  to 
Paris  has  done  without  more  preuionition,  upon  another  of 
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llic  "religious  houses  of  Paris,"  which  it  needs  strong 
nv>rve  to  coutomphite  with  mt  a  passing  shu  Ider,  harmless 
as  it  may  be  in  this  last  halt"  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A 
building  bearing  decided  marks  of  a';^e,  and  yet  more  of 
(  d  lity — the  front  with  three  Gothic-arched  main  entrances, 
like  Notre  Dame,  though  a  toy  beside  that  cathedral  in  size  ; 
a  low,  pointed-topped  square  tower  on  either  side  of  these, 
each  with  an  arched  entrance  and  a  square  window  above  ; 
the  top  of  the  centre-front  sharpening  up  to  a  resemblance 
of  the  ordinary  s-harp-peaked  gable  of  a  Canadian  or  North- 
ern-New England  house,  but  a  sexangular  tower  springing 
from  the  lower  story  on  each  side  of  this  ;  and  between  tlie 
two,  and  some  two-thirds  up  the  building  in  heiglit,  just  such 
a  low,  grated  half  circle  of  arch  as  that  through  which  New 
York  opera-goers,  during  all  the  life  of  the  Academy  of  Mu- 
sic, were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  the  red  flames  flash  in  when 
poor  Manrico  was  sent  to  the  st.ike  in  "Trovatore."  A  very 
odd  building,  and  decidedly  insignificant-lookiuLS  and  yet  it 
is  in  no  detail  of  con.-truction  that  the  siiudder  was  to  bo 
sought.  No — this  was  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  and  the  his- 
torical reader  need  not  be  told  that  from  one  of  those  tuwers 
ran"  out  the  tocsin  ffivinij  signal  for  the  massacre  of  St. 
Bartholomew,  when  a  weak  king  and  a  fierce  kmg-niother 
turned  Paiis  into  a  slaug  iterhouse  and  "  the  gray  hairs  of 
Coligny  were  dabbled  in  blood." 

'ihe  fact  cannot,  I  suppose,  have  anything  to  do  with  th«> 
Night  of  St.  jjartholomew,  that  not  far  away  towards  the  Ilo 
de  la  Cite  stands  the  S|ilendid  Tour  St.  Jacques,  as  it  is  or- 
dinarily called,  but  more  at  length,  the  Tour  de  St.  Jacques 
de  la  Boucherie  (lower  of  St.  James  of  the  Butchery,  or 
Shambles) ;  but  the  suggestion  of  blood  somehow  links  the 
two  together  in  the  imaginative  mind,  though   the   effect   is 
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not  sufficient  to  destroy  recognition  of  this  worthy  pr.de  ot 
Parisian  architecture.  The  Tower,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  preserved  for  the  sake  of  its  marvellous  beauty  when 
the  church  attached  to  it  was  torn  down  in  the  "  march  of 
iuiprovement,"  is  Gothic  in  character  and  massive  in  solid- 
ity as  well  as  bulk,  with  some  half  dozen  flights  of  buttresses 
in  pierced  work  narrowinof  towards  the  top  and  yet  no  nearer 
to  a  point  than  the  wcU-reaiembered  apex  of  Cleopatra's 
Needle  ;  and  different  as  are  the  two  structures  in  size, 
tlieiu  is  no  small  rescuiblaiice  iu  general  chaiacter  between 
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tbis  magnificent  remain  of  the  old,  and  the  lately  erected 
monument  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  which  justly  forms  one  of  the 
boasts  of  Edinburgh. 

But  here,  I  think,  both  to  St.  Edward  and  myself,  the 
churches  of  Paris,  through  their  number  and  magnificence  in 
one  regard  or  another,  bei:an  to  group  themselves  together, 
lose  detail,  and  become  simply  purts  of  a  great  ecclesiastical 
overwhelming,  with  here  and  there  a  historical  reminiscence 
connected,  dwarfing  in  that  particular  instance  the  predom- 
inant religious  character.  Portal  after  portal  opened,  and 
beneith  dome  after  dome  we  stood,  architecture,  painting 
and  sculpture  all  invoked  to  aid  the  one  central  effLCt ;  all 
the  churches  open,  as  every  day  and  every  hour,  in  all 
strictly  Catholic  countries  ;  the  altars  decked,  universally, 
and  generally  with  vesse  s  and  appointments  of  such  costli- 
ness as  would  be  impossible  under  any  other  religion  than 
such  a  hierarchy  ;  almost  always  one  or  more  of  the  altars 
with  the  candies  lighted  and  a  white-surpliced  and  golden- 
broidered  priest  half  whispering  and  half  intoning  prayer.'- 
before  simple  cross  or  shrined  Madonna  ;  and  behind  and 
amid  all,  careless  visitors  and  curious  sight  seers  moving, 
and  here  and  there  an  earnest,  worshipper  or  formal  pretender 
stepping  in  for  a  few  mon  ents,  kneeling  on  the  open  fluor, 
saying  his  word  of  prayer,  and  then  away  to  his  labor,  his 
pleasure,  his  benevolence,  or  his  rascality. 

There  is  something  in  this  continued  semblance  of  devo- 
tion, however  formalistic,  th  it  hushes  even  the  least  rever- 
ent, if  it  does  not  impress  him  ;  and  St.  Edward  and  I, 
neither  overburrn(.ned  with  respect  for  sacred  things  in  their 
ultra-sense,  wore  very  lung  faces  during  those  memorable 
days  of  the  great  church-review,  as  we  did  not  during  any 
others  on  French  soil.  I  think  that  the  solemnity  of  our 
demeanor  was  only  twice  broken  in  upon  during  the  circuit 
— once,  when  the  Saint  grew  solicitous  over  the  question 
^' hethcr  one  of  the  awkward  long-sworded  veri:ers  at  the 
Madeleine  would  or  would  n  it  tangle  his  blade  between  his 
li'g<  and  come  heavily  down  to  the  damage  of  his  extensi\e 
proboscis  ;  and  aeain — I  think  it  was  in  the  otherwise  solemn 
hush  of  the  Pantluon, — when  the  boy  who  swung  tlie  censer 
fiir  the  intoning  priest,  happened  to  catch  more  of  the  in- 
cen-e  than  was  intended  for  liis  particular  nose,  strangled  to 
prevent  sueeziug,  and,  when  black  in  the  face,  finally  aslo  , 
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ished  the  sacred  echoes  with  a  succession  of  "  cat-chous" 
that  would  have  won  the  soul  of  Lord  Dundready,  and  that 
almost  drowned  the  compelled  laughter  of  at  least  two  spec- 
tators. 

Not  that  in  the  interior  of  Notre  Dame  and  the  Madeleine, 
and  in  the   exterior  of  St.  Germain  I'Auxerrois,  we  had  in 
any  degree   exhausted   even    the   historical   interest  of  the 
churches  of  Paris — only  that  their  numbers,  their  splendor, 
and  some  approach  to  sameness  in    their   anangements   and 
decorations,  seemed  to  make  inevitable  a  certain  feeiing  of 
monotony.      Exhausted    the    historical     interest  ? — no,  °not 
more  than  we  had  measured  all  the  h'  ights  of  ecclesiastical 
luxury.     For  itwould  have  been  a  very  stolid  person,  indeed, 
able|to  view  unmoved  the  heavy  Normau-fronted, Gothic-sided 
and  unequal-towered  Church  of  St.  Eustache,  on  the  Placu 
des  Halles  Centrales,  and  immediately  in  front  of  that  Centre 
Market  of  Paris, — without  a  thrill  of  the  m.st  poignant  his- 
torical recollection — much  more  to  stand  unmoved  within  its 
spacious  naves  and  gorgeous   side-chapels.     It   was   here — 
here  where  we  stood  as  mere  wanderiuir  sight-seers  frcm  the 
two  English-speaking  worlds  beycmd  Channel  and  ocean — 
that  the  mad  red  republicans  of  1793  dethroned  Religion  and 
enthroned   liesson  in  the  shape  of  a  common  courtesan,  be- 
lieving that  with  the  momentary  abrogation  of  his  laws  they 
had  pulled  down  God  I     And  quite  as  impossible  was  it,  a 
few  hours  later,  over  the  Seine  and  across  the  He  de  la  Cite, 
southward    by   the   Rue  St.  Jacques  to  the  Faubourg  of  the 
same  nsme — quite  as  impossible  to  pass  the  low,  dingy-yel- 
low, sicgle-arched  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  without  remem- 
bering Richelieu  and   those    learned  "  Doctors   of  the   Sor- 
bonne" who  for  centuries   came   out  from  that  inn-of-court- 
looking  gateway   to   alternately   humbug   and  enlighten  the 
world  ;  yet  more  impossible  to  stand  before   the   Madeleine- 
fronted   and   St.  Paul-domed  Pantheon,  once   the  Church  of 
St.  Genevieve,  without  lifting  the  hat  in  reverence  to  human 
genius  if  no  higher  influence.     For  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Pantheon  is  inscribed,  I  think,  the  noblest  tribute  to  genius, 
in  any  language  :  "  Aux  Grands  Hommes  La  Patrie  Reeon- 
naisunte"    ("  to    the    Great    Men    Remembered    by    their 
Country")  ;  and  within,  under  the  great  dome  and  two  minor 
ones,  the  former  radiant  with  the  great  allegorical  paintings 
of   Gru.s   and   Gerard,    with    Baize's    copies    from   Michael 
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Angelo  and  Raphael  in  the  Vatican,  flanking  them  in  nave 
and  transept — there,  with  the  glorious  golden  light  pouring 
down  on  the  widerness  of  rich  Corinthian  columns  and  the 
three  grand  altars  full-dressed  for  their  imposing  services, — 
there,  in  that  largest  of  the  churches  of  Paris,  we  stood 
above  the  bones  of  Voltaire,  of  R.  msseau,  of  Mirabeau,  of 
Marshal  Lannes,  of  DeWinter,  of  Lagrange  and  Bougainville 
and  a  hundred  others  who  had  stirred  the  world  of  thought 
or  moved  the  world  of  force.  Another  recollection  and  a 
bloodier  one — these  naves  were  filled  with  the  insurgents 
of  June,  1848,  and  the  bloodiest  fighting  of  that  insurrection 
rati  led  and  thundered  around  these  glorious  old  walls.  And 
then  a  presen  fac: — as  soft  and  beautful  as  the  past  recol- 
lection is  d:irk  and  bloody-  For  the  side-ehipel  of  St, 
Genevieve  is  altogether  beautiful  exceedingly,  and  the 
scr.)l]ed  open-work  tomb  of  gilded  brass  which  surrounds  the 
burial-pl  ce  of  the  S..int  herself  is  so  exquisitely  lovely  that 
one  seems  almost  to  feel,  in  such  an  atmosphere  as  it  creates, 
the  purity  shrined  within. 

Alas  I — I  wonder  if  there  are  anti-climaxes  in  every  realm 
of  devotion  as  well  as  thought  and  incident,  ?  8t.  Edward 
seemed  to  think  so,  as,  with  a  Mephistophelean  grin,  he 
pointed  me,  from  beside  the  very  tomb  of  the  Saint  with 
whose  memory  I  w;is  falling  in  love  for  the  sake  of  her 
shrine — to  a  panelled  tablet  on  the  wall  of  the  chapel. 
What  was  it  ? — and  what  did  his  grin  portend  ?  I  discovered 
but  too  soon  to  be  made  a  good  Catholic  by  the  church- 
impressions  of  the  day.  No  more  nor  less  than  a  series  of 
panels,  in  any  one  of  which,  for  a  certain  number  of  francs, 
a  devotee  ciu  d  buy  tin;  privilege  of  pinning  up  a  prayer  for 
the  repose  of  a  particular  friend  or  relative,  after  which,  as 
believed,  duritig  ihe  time  allowed  lor  its  remaining,  the 
orison  would  keep  on  praying  itself !  What  was  it,  after 
tuat,  which  the  lazy  fellow  did  when  he  pinned  the  printed 
prayer  to  Ids  bed-post  and  yawned  himself  to  sleep  with  tin; 
comfortable  reflection  that  "  the  Lord  could  read  it  for  hiiu- 
solf,  as  lie  was  too  drowsy  to  say  it  over  I" 

There  is  another  church  very  near  to  the  Pantheon,  and 
the  last  of  which  this  hurried  record  can  take  special  note — 
that  of  St.  Eticnne  du  M.  nt  (or  "St  Stephen  of  the  Mount- 
ain,") the  especial  guardian  saint  of  Paris.  Perhips  the 
oddest  piece   of  architeoture,  without,  ou  either  continent ; 
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for  not  less  than  a  dozen  orders  are  represented  io  the  rich 
oddly-jumbled  front,  and  out  of  one  side  of  the  sharp  peak 
of  its  roof  starts  a  belfry  which  lnoks  like  the  sliding  portion 
of  a  telescope.  But  within,  8t.  Ericnnc  is  a  wonder  of 
beauty — the  heavy  Gotiiic  of  its  architecture  relieved  by 
the  jrilded  Moorish  bases  of  the  columns,  the  splendid  screen 
which  divides  the  church  midway,  and  the  wondrous  spiral 
staircase  which  has  been  carried  all  over  the  world  by  the 
pencil  and  lately  by  the  stereoscope. 

Enough  of  the  churches  of  Paris,  even  while  the  subject 
is  by  no  means  exhausted.  Not  even  a  glance  can  be  caught 
of  the  handsome  t.vin  pointed  towers  of  St  Clothilde  (called 
a  marvel  of  grace,  universally),  the  stately  height  and  un- 
matched towers  of  St.  Sulpice,  the  plain  Grecian  four-col- 
umned front  of  Notre  Dame  de  Lorette,  the  heavy  Court-house 
circled  sides  and  dome  of  the  Chapelle  Expiatoire,  the  pretty 
home-looking  Gothic  face  of  the  Euglish  Chapel,  the 
odd  bundle-of-timber-set-on-end-with-asharp-stick-in-the-cen- 
tre  forming  the  tower  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres.  Enough 
of  churches,  once  more  ;  and  on,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  to  a 
few  of  the  thousand  places  of  interest  yet  remaining  iu  Paris 
and  its  neighborhood. 

But  something  more  here  of  St.  Edward,  my  "  friend, 
philosopher  and  guide,"  and  of  the  skill  with  which  he  sup. 
plied  any  deficiency  in  my  knowledge  of  the  lifigua  Francia. 
It  was  on  one  of  the  days  of  many  of  our  principal  chiii  ch- 
surveys,  that  passing  down  through  Old  Paris  towards  the 
Bourse,  (in  which  massive  colonnaded  building,  beiwecn  the 
Rues  Vivienne  and  N.  D.  des  Victoires,  a  little  later,  we 
were  to  be  gallery-spectators  while  the  exchange  hour  went 
on  below,  and  feel  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  money-kings 
of  Europe,  and  hear  such  jabbering  of  bargaining  French- 
men as  nothinir  else  than  a  flock  of  enraged  crows  or  black- 
birds  could  equal) — it  was  then  and  there  that  we  came  upon 
the  Rue  Tirechappe,  a  narrow,  dirty,  winding,  tumble-down, 
high  sided  street  that  might  have  branched  off"  from  the  Ed- 
inburgh Canongate,  where  we  made  one  of  our  many  ac- 
quaintances with  the  low-ceilinged,  dusky,  bottle-slielved, 
iiuriow-countered,  bare-armed-woman-attenled  and  blousod- 
wiirkmen-frequented  wine-shops,  where  Madame  Defarge 
might  have  held  her  dangerous  ievee  of  the  Jacquerie,  and 
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Sidnev  Carton  me-iitated  his  brave  deed,  in  the  terrible  days 
of  Dickens'  "  Tale  of  Two  Cities  I" 

Well,  passing  through  this  tempting  Rue  Tirechappe,  de- 
sirous to  carry  away  some  remembrance  of  the  locality,  and 
observing;  nuthinjj  at  once  clean  enoujih  and  small  enoui^h  to 
be  quietly  slipped  into  the  pocket — 1  fell  back  upon  pur- 
chase from  a  street-vender.  A  wenzen  old  man,  with  a 
basket  of  cheap  trifles,  sat  sunning  himself  by  one  of  the 
tumble-down  walls  and  "  making-believe"  sell  something. 
Among  his  stock  I  observed  a  number  of  those  diminutive 
plated  saw-bucks  used  for  knife-holders  at  table.  Him  ac- 
costed I;  and  my  limited  disposable  French  at  that  moment, 
of"Combien  pour  la?"  with  the  article  taken  up  in  hand, 
brouirht  a  shrug,  a  grimace  of  thanks,  and  the  information, 
which  I  took  to  be  three  francs  and  a  half.  That  amount  I 
disbursed,  with  the  reflection  that  perhaps  the  article  was  of 
better  quality  than  I  had  supposed — put  it  into  my  pocket, 
and  was  passing  on.  But  evidently  the  vender  was  nut  sat- 
isfied— he  held  up  others  ;  grimaced  ;  poured  out  words, 
thicker  than  hailstones  ;  could  not  make  me  understand  and 
frightened  me  out  of  answering;  grew  angry,  and  finally 
threatening;  and  when  at  last,  in  despair,  I  turned  to  appeal  to 
ray  invaluable  St.  Edward,  that  worthy  was  leaning  against 
a  dirty  wall,  laughing  to  such  a  degree  that  I  hoped  and  be- 
lieved he  would  choke,  and  answered  my  appeal  with  afresh 
explosion.  Gradually  all  the  people  in  the  Rue  Tirechappe 
were  gathering — blouses,  dirty  caps  and  slip-coats  ;  my  ven- 
der was  gettii.g  more  and  more  excited  and  redder  in  tho 
face  as  well  as  more  voluble  ;  I  was  increasing  in  speechless- 
ness, if  such  a  phrase  is  allowable  ;  and  St.  Edward,  deserv- 
iu"  to  strangle,  was  only  laughing  the  louder.  In  such  a 
case,  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Only  that,  I  think,  which  1  did 
— to  evacuate  the  Rue  Tirechappe,  rapidly  What  I  had 
done,  to  contravene  the  hospitalities  of  that  region,  I  had  no 
idea  :  on  one  thing  I  was  determined,  however — not  to  give 
up  my  knife-holder,  seeing  that  I  had  paid  for  it  I  I  brought 
it  away  with  me,  triumphantly,  foUosved  by  St.  Edward,  stag- 
gering from  exhaustion,  and  by  a  chorus  of  jabbering  calls 
from  the  vender  and  in  explainable  sounds  from  his  neigh- 
burs.  When  the  Saint's  laughter  was  over  and  he  deigned 
to  let  me  into  the  secret,  it  ap()oared  that  T  had  bought  and 
paid  for  u  dozen  of  the  knife-holders  instead  of  one,  and  that 
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the  poor  old  vender  and  his  neighbors,  apprehensive  that  1 
might,  be  a  detective  trying  to  inveigle  him  into  some  appar- 
ent dishonesty,  had  only  been  endeavoring  to  force  on  me  the 
balance  of  my  purchase  !  Old  Paris,  or  iSt.  Edward — I  am 
not  very  certain  which — owes  me  eleven  knife  h(dders.  pay- 
able on  demand  ;  but  I  shall  never  apply  for  them  until  I 
master  the  spoken  language  somewhit  more  thoroughly  ! 

One  more  feature  peculiarly  connected  with  the  glory  of 
Paris  and  of  France — yet  more  with  the  blood-thirsty  char- 
acter of  their  extraordinary  population,  when  thoroughly 
aroused — the  Hotel  do  Ville,  or  City  Hall,  touched  among 
our  earliest  pilgrimages  down  the  Rue  Ilivoli,  and  situated 
between  that  street  and  the  Quai  de  Greve,  forming  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  the  south-eastern  end 
of  the  lie  de  la  Cite.  Whether  from  seeing  so  much  of 
"  City  Halls,"  at  home,  or  for  some  other  reason  not  neces- 
sary to  explore  too  closely,  I  did  not  enter  that  luxurious 
home  of  the  municipality  of  Paris — rich  as  it  is  in  artistic 
splendors  and  historical  recollections,  and  claiming,  as  it  does, 
Vfith  its  indescribable  Mausarded  roofs  and  sloped  turrets,  to 
be  even  handsomer  than  the  Louvre  which  it  distantly  re- 
pembles.  No — our  business,  stepping  in  from  the  Rue  Rivoli 
down  which  we  had  been  looking  so  admiringly — was  with 
the  broad  cleared  space  in  front  and  northwestward — the 
Place  de  la  Hotel  de  Ville,  but  better  known,  not  many  years 
ago,  as  the  Place  de  Greve — before  hurriedly  alluded  to. 
True,  that  building  was  once  a  royal  residence  ;  true,  from 
those  windows  overlooking  the  Place,  poor  Louis  XVI 
showed  himself  with  the  red  cap  upon  his  head,  truckling 
when  he  should  have  fully  yielded  or  been  every  inch  a 
king;  true,  there  Layfayette  showed  Louis  Philippe  to  the 
people  and  made  him  king,  in  1830  ;  and,  true,  there  Lam- 
artine  resisted  the  red  flag  and  subdued  it,  in  1849.  But 
what  are  all  these  beside  the  recollections  of  the  Place 
itself? 

It  is  not  quite  easy  to  realize  the  fact,  walking  over  the 
asphalted  open  space  so  peacefully  lying  and  so  very  hand- 
somely surrounded — but  beyond  a  doubt,  of  all  the  spots  on 
the  earth's  surface  of  equal  extent,  this  has  been  the  most 
thoroughly,  ten  times  over,  soaked  with  human  blood. 
Something  was  said  of  the  twenty-eight  hundred  who  perished 
on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde   between  1789  and  1794  :  here 
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on  the  Place  de  Greve  fell  by  the  guillntine,  wilhin  tJic  same 
periDil,  more  than  twenty  thousand,  probably  thirty  thousand 
— not  many  of  them  so  noble  in  rank  and  .station  as  tho^e  at 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  but  human  none  the  less,  and  vic- 
tims none  the  less  to  that  terrible  reflux  of  manhood  demand- 
ing revenge  for  past  oppression.  Think  of  the  blood  shed  I 
'I'he  calculation  is  a  somewhat  repulsive  one,  but  St.  Edward 
is  a  wonderful  mathematician  as  well  as  medico  and  we  miide 
it,  then  and  there,  glancing  over  the  Seine  to  the  He  de  la 
Cite  and  the  round-sided  conical-capped  towers  of  the  terri- 
ble Conciergerie  that  stud  the  northern  side  and  from  which 
so  many  of  the  victims  came  over  that  little  Pont  de  Greve — 
the  calculation  that,  carted  out  morning  after  morning  by  the 
dreaded  tumbrils  from  the  roll-calls  of  the  Conciergerie,  the 
Abbaye,  La  Force,  the  Temple,  &c.,  the  butchered  on  this 
spot  gave  forth  a  thousand  hogsheads  ot'  human  life-blood — 
alradst  enough  to  have  soaked  the  desecrated  space  from  the 
surface  to  the  earth's  centre  I 

If  there  is  any  subject  which  I  am  too  modest  to  attack,  it 
is  the  interior  of  the  Louvre,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  seen 
only  the  outside — the  structure  of  that  immense  and  magni- 
ficent quadrangular  building;  the  art  treasures  and  personal 
reminiscences  there  stored  in  such  profusion  that  they  almost 
pall  upon  the  taste.  It  has  been  already  indicated  that 
almost  all  these  past  or  present  royal  residences  surrounded 
court-yards  :  it  only  remains  to  say,  in  addition,  that  all  the 
chambers  in  them  are  vaulted — i.  e.,  somewhat  long  in  com- 
parison with  the  width,  and  the  ceilings,  either  round-arched 
or  chamfered,  sweeping  down  on  either  side  the  vault, 
carved-and-gilded,  or  frescoed,  and  the  apex  almout  always 
in  fresco,  by  some  artist  who  exhausted  life  and  talent  there. 
So  much  indicated,  and  the  additional  fact  that  in  walking 
through  all  the  galleries  of  the  Louvre  one  walks  about  ten 
miles — then  enough,  in  general  terms,  of  this  colossal  struc- 
ture and  yet  more  colossal  collection. 

What  does  the  Louvre  contain  ?  What  does  it  not  con- 
tain, would  be  the  more  pertinent  question.  Sculpture, 
pictures,  curiosities,  historical  reminiscences — an  hundred 
other  museums  (always  excepting  the  wonderful  British)  in 
one  ;  the  gathering  of  wasteful  and  irresponsible  power,  for 
centuries.  There  are  four  chambers  in  it,  however,  which 
engross   attention   beyond  all   others.     The  first  is   empty 
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entirely,  and  the  visitor  asks  himself  what  there  is  in  this  ! 
Bat  he  asks  no  longer,  when  informed  that  in  this  room, 
since  held  sacred  to  his  memory  and  called  the  Hall  of  the 
Seven  Climnoys,  Henry  the  Fourth,  the  most  kingly  of  all 
the  Kings  of  France,  the  conquerer  of  Ivry  and  destroyer  of 
the  League,  breathed  out  his  life  when  stabbed  by  the 
ruflSan  Ravaillac. 

Both  the  next  two  rooms  that  ppecially  engross  the  atten- 
tion in  a  place  where  nearly  everything  holds  it  spell-bound 
— are  embraced  in  that  portion  of  the  New  Louvre  called 
the  Musee  de  Napoleon  Troisenie,  or  Museum  of  the  present 
Emperor  ;  and  in  the  two,  both  demanding  reverence  and 
hero-worship,  are  strangely  thrown  into  juxtaposition  the  far 
and  the  late  past. 

In  the  first  of  these  two  vaulted  chambers  the  Bourbon 
lilies  flaunt  goldenly  in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  and  Old 
France  lies  embodied  within  the  glazed  cases  that  hold  away 
the  inquisitive  fingers.  That  feeling  may  be  imagined,  not 
described,  with  which  one  stands  in  the  presence  of  the 
sword,  crown  and  sceptre  worn  and  borne  by  Charlemagne 
in  those  days  when  he  was  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  half  Europe, 
and  building  up  to  a  more  overweening  height  the  aspiring 
papacy  ;  of  the  very  sword  and  armor  borne  by  Henry  the 
Fourth,  at  Ivry,  when  the  foes  of  the  League  followed  his 
white  plume  so  fearlessly, 

_."  While,  like  a  guiding  star, 
Amid  tlie  thickest  carnage  blazed  the  helmet  of  Navarre  !" 

— Of  the  prayer-books  carried  and  thumbed  so  many  years 
ago  by  Marie  de  Medicis  and  Marguerite  de  Valois  ; — of 
(saddest  and  most  painfully  interesting  of  all!)  the  black- 
bombazine-covered  missal  used  by  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
through  all  her  long  imprisonment  at  Fotheringay  Castle  I 
Types,  these,  and  only  types,  of  a  thousand  other  antiquities 
and  curiosities,  any  one  of  them  capable  of  adding  a  new 
interest  to  any  ordinary  collection  ;  and  yet,  the  truth  must 
be  told,  when  advised  of  what  the  next  room  contains,  the 
visitor  does  something  like  hurrying  away  from  this  to  get 
within  it. 

In  the  centre  of  the  ceiling  of  this  second  room  the  single 
word  "  Napoleon"  blazes  in  gold  ;  and  on  every  side  radiates 
the   atmosphere   of  his  heroic,  mighty,  injurious,  unsatisfac- 
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tory  life.  From  within  one  of  the  great  glass  cases  seem  to 
be  staring  out  at  the  visitor,  the  swords  and  pistols  he  cai'- 
ried  in  many  a  campagn,  the  coronation-  obes  and  crown 
in  which  the  impressive  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  per- 
formed at  Notre  Dame,  the  very  garments  in  which  David 
painted  him,  the  little  battered  cocked-hat  in  which  he  went 
to  St.  Helena  and  which  he  last  wore  on  the  cliffs  of  that  far- 
away island,  the  gloves  within  which  those  plump  nervous 
fingers  once  nestled  and  writhed,  the  dividers  and  other 
mathematical  instruments  with  which  he  measured  and 
planned  so  many  routes  to  conquest,  the  very  dishes  which 
once  filled  his  camp-chest  and  supplied  him  nutriment  amid 
the  sands  of  Egypt  and  the  snows  of  Russia  I  Nay,  more, 
and  nearer  to  the  life  of  the  inscrutable  man,  if  possible — 
turn,  and  behind  stands  the  little  camp  table  upon  which 
those  despatches  were  traced  which  filled  a  world  with 
anxiety;  the  low  iron  camp-bedstead  with  its  stout  covering 
worn  to  shreds  by  the  restless  turning  of  the  defeated  con- 
queror in  the  sleepless  watches  of  his  anxious  nights  I  To 
stand  amid  these,  1  think,  is  to  come  as  near  as  may  be  to 
the  life  of  the  great  dead  ;  just  as  one  must  stand  within  the 
Invalides  to  know  how  "  dead,  he  yet  speaketli."' 

It  is  to  Art  that  the  fourth  of  these  special  rooms  is  de- 
voted— the  Grand  Gallery  of  the  Louvre  —  most  sacred 
among  the  sacred,  and  only  second  to  the  Gallery  of  the 
Vatican  at  Rome  in  attracting  the  pilgrimage  of  all  the 
world.  The  whole  Louvre,  of  course,  is  literally  smothered 
in  the  Art  of  all  ages  ;  but  in  this  Grand  Gallery  with  its 
endless  skylight,  and  in  the  rooms  springing  laterally  from 
it,  are  concentrated  the  great  attraction.  Half-a-dozen  cen- 
turies of  glory  have  met  here,  and  the  very  catalogue  is  be- 
wildering, much  more  the  sight.  Half-a-dozen  of  the  best 
pieces  of  Paul  Veronese,  wonderful  in  their  strength  of 
drawing,  are  crowned  by  his  "  Marriage  of  Cana,"  with  por- 
traits ot  Charles  the  Fifth,  of  Mary  of  England,  of  Francis 
the  First,  and  of  the  artist  himself,  all  introduced  ;  the 
really  painful  anatomical  drawing  of  Guide  Reni  culminates 
in  his  fearful  "  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastian  ;  "  Canaletto 
seems  to  float  on  his  "  Grand  Canal  of  Venice  ;"  Salvator 
Rosa's  dusky  battle-  and  robber-pieces  delight  while  they 
almost  appal  with  their  gloom  ;  Murillo's  greatest  "  Immacu- 
late Conception,"  his  "  Nativity"  and  hia  "  Beggar  Roy" 
13 
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attract  all  eyes  like  great  stars  in  minor  constellations  ;  a 
whole  end  of  the  long  gallery,  filled  with  mighty  voluptuous 
and  allegorical  Reubenses,  attests  at  once  the  genius  of 
Peter  Paul  and  the  fleshly  stability  of  his  models  ;  here  and 
there  a  Titian  and  a  Raphael  lend  color  and  force  to  the 
whole ;  a  few  Vandykes  look  out  with  their  dark,  sad,  glc 
rious  eyes  ;  Teniers  shows  his  wonderful  nicety  of  finish  in 
game,  fruit  and  flowers  ;  more  than  half-a-dozen  Claude 
Lorraines  radiate  the  marvellous  golden  lights  of  his  sun- 
rises and  sunsets,  lately  held  by  Turner  alone  and  now 
disputed  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  by  Gifford  and  William 
Hart ;  here  and  there  is  a  Watteau  pic-nic,  a  daub  of  bright 
colors  when  near,  a  glory  when  seen  at  a  distance  ;  and 
whole  galleries  of  Joseph  Vernets,  wonderful  in  their  two 
styles  of  light  and  gloom,  illustrate  the  seaports  of  France  ; 
and  the  greater  Horace  Vernet  flashes  back  in  new  radiance 
the  glory  of  the  name  :  and  the  art-lover  who  by  this  time 
is  not  tired  of  limb  and  dizzy  of  head,  must  have  greater 
endurance  than  St.  Edward  and  myself  when  we  limped 
away  at  last  from  the  half-explored  Louvre. 

It  was  only  proper  that  I  shuuld  have  visited  the  Hotel 
des  Invalided,  the  Chelsea  Hospital  of  France  and  the  last 
resting-place  of  Napoleon,  next  after  those  glimpses  of  him 
in  the  Louvre.  And  it  was  yet  more  proper,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  St.  Edward  should  have  been  debarred  from 
accompanying  me,  so  that  I  went  and  blundered  there  alone  ; 
for  that  incarnate  Englishman,  unquestionably,  would  have 
regaled  me  with  certain  hints  about  Waterloo,  over  the  very 
tomb  of  the  Emperor  ;  and  besides,  I  should  not  have  en- 
joyed such  opportunities,  with  his  presence,  of  bothering 
and  being  bothered  by  the  few  remaining  crippled  veterans 
of  the  First  Empire. 

The  Hotel  des  Livalides  stands  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  Seine,  immediately  opposite  the  Champs  Elysees,  and  is 
reached  by  the  Pont  des  Invalides  running  down  from  the 
Avenue  d'Antin  bounding  that  great  pleasure-ground  on  the 
west.  A  very  long,  low-looking  building,  as  approached 
from  the  riveV — low-looking,  from  its  extreme  length,  in 
spite  of  its  four  stories,  sloping  roof  and  Mansarded  corner- 
towers;  and  behind  it,  over  the  chapel,  rising  that  splendid 
St,  Paul-ish  dome  which  at  a  distance  seems  to  crown  the 
building  itself,  and    which  it  is  a  standing  jest  to  say  that 
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every  French  monarch  gilds  over  again  when  there  has  been 
a  momentary  decadence  of  national  glory  and  he  wishes  to 
conciliate  a  grumbling  people  I  Approached  from  broad 
grounds,  ornamented  with  the  cannons  of  French  victories, 
and  yet  better  ornamented  by  the  crippled  veterans  selling 
little  boxes  of  gilt  medals  of  the  Emperor,  the  Empress,  the 
King  of  Italy,  the  Pope,  and  half-a-dozen  other  notabilities. 
Through  the  tower-flanked  iron  arch  of  the  outer  gate,  then 
under  the  imposing  gateway  of  the  central  building,  with  a 
group  of  niilitiiry  relievos  filling  the  semi-circular  tympan  of 
the  pediment  arching  beyond  the  roof — and  I  was  within  the 
Invalides,  very  much  at  the  mercy  of  an  old  soldier  who 
could  not  understand  my  English  much  better  than  I  could 
translate  his  French,  and  yet  singularly  reckless  as  to  being 
shut  up  for  the  remainder  of  my  life  among  the  crippled 
veterans,  with  tobacco  and  glory,  corned-beef-andcabbage 
and  the  tomb  of  the  JJniperor. 

The  Hotel  des  Invalides  was  founded  by  Louis  XIV.;  and 
one  does  not  need  to  be  advised  of  the  fact,  for  the  memo- 
rials of  that  vain-glorious  monarch  are  everywhere  around 
it.  In  the  Refectory  for  the  privates,  with  its  thirty  bare 
round  tables  with  wooden  stools  and  stone  floor,  he  stares 
out  in  pictures  of  his  pet  battles  of  Oudenarde,  Courtrai, 
Lille,  Douai,  Tournay,  etc  ;  and  in  the  Officers'  Eefectory,  with 
its  ten  clothed  tables,  chairs  and  tesselated  floor,  the  Grand 
Monarque  is  visible  again  in  siege-pieces  of  Rhimbergue, 
Wesel,  Emericli,  Zutphen,  Utrecht,  etc.  ;  and  one  seems 
almost  to  recognize  him  in  the  immense  kitchen,  with  its 
eight  cauldron-kettles  and  furnace  like  a  steamer's  boiler,  in 
the  perpetual  smell  of  boiling  beef  and  vegetables  ! 

There  are  museums  and  picture-galleries  at  the  Invalides, 
of  course  (as  where,  in  the  royal  demesnes  of  France,  are 
there  not  ?)  But  most  of  the  pictures  are  (to  be  candid) 
nearly  as  bad  as  old,  with  the  exception  of  the  original  of 
the  celebrated  "  Bony  over  the  Alps  "  his  Marshals  and  a 
few  others  ;  and  it  is  only  when  within  the  Chapel  that  the 
spirit  of  the  First  Empire  begins  to  come  with  its  lurid 
glory.  Cruciform,  like  all  the  rest,  the  fi.ie  old  chapel  has 
altars  at  the  cross  ends  as  well  as  at  tlie  upper ;  and  from 
end  to  ei.d,  at  either  side,  at  the  spans  of  the  arches  hang 
mouldering  banners  that  probably  tell  as  much  of  triumph 
and  decay  as  was  ever  told  in  any  one  succession  since  the 
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inauguration  of  war.  There  are  said  to  have  once  been  moro 
than  three  thousand  here  ;  but  many  were  burned  and  others 
half-burned,  in  1S14,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands 
of  the  Allies  ;  and  now  a  dusty,  tindery,  discolored  line  they 
droop,  more  melancholy  than  they  could  have  been  in  total 
destruction ;  and  the  only  two  on  which  the  device  is  recog- 
nizable, those  large  ones  nearest  the  grand  altar,  bearing 
the  Russian  cognizance,  and  captured  at  the  taking  of  the 
MalakolF.  But  what  a  story  those  mouldering  banners  tell, 
even  in  this  decay — of  battle  and  bloodshed, %)f  victory  and 
defeat,  of  the  glory  and  shame  of  the  later  descendants  of 
Cain! 

It  was  something  more  than  the  traditional  "  step,"  from 
the  Chapel  to  the  Domed  Church  ;  for  one  needs  to  leave 
the  main  building  altogether  to  enter  the  other,  and  my 
fiacre-man  was  seriously  apprehensive  that  I  intended  to 
desert  him  with  unpaid  fare  !  But  the  due  explanation  was 
made,  however  laboriously;  and  at  last,  crossing  a  gravelled 
court-yard  from  the  gate  and  ascending  the  steps  of  a 
columned  piazza,  I  stood  under  the  Dome  of  the  Iiivalides, 
beside  the  urn  that  holds  the  mightiest  of  France's  dead  1 

Napoleon  is  most  singularly  shrined,  here,  however  nobly. 
The  most  glorious  golden  light  ever  directed  by  the  art  of 
coloring  in  glass,  streams  down  from  that  grandly  beautiful 
dome  on  the  high  altar  and  the  place  of  imperial  repose,  and 
makes  the  whole  atmosphere  radiant;  but  it  seems  to  fall 
into  a  literal  pit  I  Approaching  the  centre  of  the  hall,  one 
nears  what  seems  the  circle  of  a  fountain,  some  forty  feet 
across  and  raised  four  or  five  feet  from  the  floor  ;  but  com- 
ing nearer  and  looking  over,  some  five  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  floor  and  fifteen  above  that  on  which  the  pedestal 
rests,  appears  the  top  of  the  sarcophagus.  This  is  of 
beavy.^loiiic  coved  tup  with  wreathed  rings,  in  green-veined 
marble,  and  sloping  downwards,  cofiin-wise,  to  a  darker 
marble  double-pedestal  and  base.  Around  it,  in  an  inner 
circle,  stand  the  names  of  the  great  battles  of  the  First  Em- 
pire, surrounded  with  a  mosaicked  Roman  laurel  wreath ; 
still  beyond  is  a  rayed  circle  ;  and  without  all,  inside  the 
columns  of  an  open  lower-gallery,  stand  twelve  winged 
angelic  colossi  in  attitudes  of  dejection,  holding  wreaths  and 
emblems.  Except  the  sarcophagus  and  the  colored  inner 
circle,  all  is  in  white  marble,  and  the  execution  of  all  is 
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exquisite,  awakening  the  liveliest  sense  of  satisfaction  ex- 
cept from  the  depressed  condition  of  the  whole. 

But  this  hasty  picture  would  be  much  more  incomplete 
without  the  addition  of  the  most  impressive  feature  of  all^ 
six  stands  of  torn  and  mouldering  battle-flags  from  the  Em- 
peror's great  fields,  which  hold  place  between  the  bases  of 
the  colossi  and  tell  of  che  fading  of  glory  as  no  other  remind- 
er could  possibly  do.  Death's  long  silence  on  the  mighty 
heart  within  the  sarcophagus ;  stilled  the  active  brain  ;  the 
figure  dust ;  and  without,  the  mementoes  of  victory,  after 
outliving  their  master,  turning  likewise  to  the  dust  and 
ashes  of  all  things  !  Stand  here.  Ambition  I — look  on  this 
picture,  Vanity  of  Human  Might  I — and  choke  with  the  sad 
solemnity  of  the  lesson,  as  I  choked  till  I  wept,  not  alone 
above  the  Dead  Napoleon,  but  with  a  feeling  that  I  was 
weeping  over  the  Buried  Might  of  Humanity  ! 

Two  more  of  the  great  Avarriors  are  comiiiemorat3d  under 
the  Dome  of  the  Invalides — Turenne  and  Vauban,  the  De- 
stroyer and  the  Defender,  whose  monuments  stand  under 
either  end  of  the  naves;  and  in  a  circular  chapel  at  the 
south-west  of  the  front,  closed  to  the  ordinary  visitor, 
through  the  gilded  gate  is  seen  a  slightly-colossal  statue  of 
the  Emperor  in  dark  marble,  with  crown  beside  him,  and 
guarded  at  either  corner  by  his  imperial  eagle  ;  while  a 
crowned  and  giMed  tomb  near  it  vexes  the  spectator  with 
i!S  splendid  uncertainty.  And  so  passes  from  speech,  as  it 
can  never  pass  from  the  memory  of  any  visitor,  the  Hotel 
des  Inva  ides,  which  so  strangely  links  Oudenarde  and 
Austerlitz — the  Bourbon  with  the  Corsicau — the  Grand 
•Monarque  with  the  First  Emperor. 

Ouly  a  hundred  or  two  of  jards,  by  the  Avenue  Tour- 
ville,  from  the  lavalides  to  the  Champ  de  Mars  and  the 
imposing  buildings  of  the  Ecole  Militaire  (Military  School) 
which  bound  it  at  the  south-eastern  end,  the  champ  or  field 
thence  extending  north-westward  to  the  Seine  and  its  cross- 
ing, the  Pont  d'  lena.  The  Champ  or  field  is  an  elongated 
square  of  immense  extent,  covering  many  acres  and  capable 
of  afibrdiug  a  parade  for  any  ordinary  modern  army  ;  but 
Bcant  in  shrubbery,  ill-cared  for  in  laying  out,  trodden  to 
bareness  by  constant  use  and  parched  to  powder  by  the 
Bummer  drouth — it  certainly  presented  a  most  uninviting 
view  to  my  nou-mili  ary   eyes  ;    and  I  remember  that  iny 
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first  thought  was  of  the  "dust"  that  would  be  "  kicked  up" 
in  any  attempt  at  using  it.  Already,  as  visitors  to  the  Great 
Exposition  of  1867  will  be  fully  aware,  the.  Emperor  has 
managed  "  to  kick  up  that  dust,"  most  decidedly  ;  for  it  is 
over  that  immense  parade-ground,  with  the  Seine  at  one  end, 
the  Military  School  at  the  other,  and  the  great  Dome  of  the 
Invaiides  peeping  over  the  south-east  corner,  that  the  colossal 
iron-and-glass  building  of  the  Exposition  is  now  sprawled 
Jike  some  awkward  supine  monster  swallowing  the  industry 
and  wealth  of  all  nations. 

An  uninteresting  view,  I  have  already  indicated  ;  and  yet 
few  spots  of  the  earth's  surface  awake  more  thrilling  recol- 
lections than  this  Champ  de  Mars.  For  in  that  broad 
space  gathered  many  of  the  mightiest  popular  outpourings  of 
the  Revolution  of  1789  ;  here  it  was  that  the  i.uposing  cer- 
emony of  the  Federation  nas  held  in  1790,  with  all  Paris 
and  half  France  overflowing  the  bounds  of  the  great  open- 
air  theatre  ;  here  marched  and  countermarched  the  cluster- 
ing thousands  of  Frenchmen,  conscripts  to  veterans,  destined 
to  win  Austerlitz  and  lose  Leipsic-- to  share  in  the  victories 
and  misfortunes  of  the  Great  Captain.  Here,  too,  have 
manoeuvred  the  columns,  in  a  far  later  day,  that  won  Sol- 
ferino  and  stormed  the  Malakoff,  and  those  other  and  no  less 
brave  but  less  fortunate  thousands  who — well,  who  have 
not  won  Mexico  I 

But  another  and  a  more  romantic  recollection  came  crowd- 
ing to  my  mind  as  the  Champ  de  Mars  lay  broad  under  that 
summer  sunlight — a  recollection  full  of  weird  and  ghostly 
thought  even  then,  and  that  would  have  been  almost  unen- 
durably  exciting  under  the  late  stars  or  in  the  last  quarter 
of  an  autumn  moon.  Around  Napoleon's  name,  as  most 
readers  are  aware,  has  clustered  something  of  that  wierd 
imagination  given  to  Brian  Boroihme  in  Ireland  and  Fred- 
erick Barbarossa  in  Germany.  The  old  soldiers  who  re- 
mained from  his  campaigns  did  not  see  him  die  ;  and  many 
of  the  more  superstitious  of  them  did  not  believe  that  he 
could  be  really  dead.  They  more  than  half  believed,  many 
of  them,  for  years  after  the  stcry  of  St.  Helena  was  told, 
that  the  General  who  had  so  often  led  them  to  victory  would 
return  to  lead  them  again,  even  as  the  Irishman  half  expects 
to  welcome  back  the  monarch  slain  at  Clontarf,  and  the  Ger- 
man the  red-bearded  idol  Emperor  who  was  drowned  on  the 
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crusading  march  to  Palestine.  It  was  upon  a  blending  of 
this  superstition  with  the  wilder  legends  of  the  German  for- 
ests that  Baron  Teidlitz  founded  his  poem  of  the  "  Midnight 
Review,"  so  admirably  rendered  into  English  by  Clarence 
Mangan  ;  the  Champ  de  Mars  was  the  spot  upon  which  the 
ghost-Emperor  was  represented  as  reviewing  his  army  of 
i<pectres  ;  and  it  needed  no  vivid  imagination,  standing 
there  alone  and  undisturbed,  to  hear  the  ringing  of  the 
words  if  not  to  see  the  noiseless  gliding  by  of  the  shadowy 
columns — when 

" — The  midnight  liour  is  come, 

The  drummer  forsakes  his  tomb, 
And  marches,  beating  his  pliantom  drum, 

To  auu  fro  through  the  ghastly  gfoom. 

"  Like  the  voice  of  abysmal  waves 
Resounds  its  unearthly  tone, 
Till  the  dead  old  soldiers,  long  in  their  graves 
Awaken  throuirh  everv  zone. 


And  the  yellow  moonlight  shines 
On  the  old  Imperial  Dragoons ; 

And  the  Cuirassiers  they  form  in  line, 
And  the  Carabineers  in  platoons. 


"And  when  midnight  robes  the  sky, 
The  Emperor  leaves  his  tomb 
And  rides  along,  surrounded  by 

His  shadowy  staff,  through  the  gloom. 

"  A  silver  star  so  bright 

Is  glittering  on  his  breast : 
In  a  uniform  of  blue  and  white 

And  a  gray  camp-frock  he  is  dressed. 


"  And  the  dead  batallions  all 

Go  again  through  their  exercise, 
Till  the  moon  withdraws  and  a  gloomier  pall 
Of  blackness  wraps  the  skies. 


"  In  files  the  troops  advance. 

And  then  are  no  longer  seen ; 
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The  challenging  watchword  is  given — '  France  !' 
The  answer  is  '  Saint  Helene !' 

*'  And  this  is  the  Grand  Review 

That,  when  midniglit  tlie  Champ  enfolds, 
If  ijopular  tales  may  pass  for  true, 
Tlie  buried  Emperor  holds."  thctheomthethe 

And  now  Paris  proper,  so  long  dwelt  upon  and  yet  so 
unsatisfactorily  examined,  must  fade  in  the  view,  except 
as  a  few  more  glimpses  are  caught  of  it  on  the  way  to 
two  or  three  of  its  more  notable  environs.  I  cannot  even 
pause  to  tell,  at  any  length,  how  the  irrepressible  St.  Ed- 
ward dragged  me  through  the  old  legitimatist  palace  and 
magnificent  grounds  of  the  Luxembourg,  lying  due  south  of 
the  TuiJeries,  over  the  Seine  and  half  a  mile  south-east  of 
the  Invalides — full  of  curiosities  and  antiquities,  like  all 
the  rest  of  the  ci-devant  royal  residences.  Nor  how  I  ex- 
plored, with  less  compelling  f^ree,  that  antiquity  of  antiquit- 
ies, the  old  Hotel  Cluny,  iu  the  Rue  Mathurin,  near  the 
Academy  and  the  Luxembourg,  and  saw  the  old  crumbling 
walls  of  the  Roman  Palace  des  Thermos,  without  it,  and 
within  a  world  of  wondrous  curiosities  in  arms  and  armor 
and  ivory  locks,  and  the  veritable  staircase  up  which  Henry 
the  Fourth  used  to  pass  when  he  stole  to  midnight  visits  of 
the  fair  Gabrielle,  and  the  old,  old  chapel  in  which  James 
the  Fifth  of  Scotland,  "  Fitz-James"  ot  Scott,  and  the  father 
of  Mary,  married  Magdalena  of  France  and  involved  the 
French  crown,  for  centuries,  in  the  dangerous  fortunes  of 
the  Stuarts.  Nor  how  we  wandered  and  loitered  through  the 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  the  centre  and  nucleus  of  the  danger- 
ous quarters  of  Paris,  though  within  actual  sight  of  tho 
Imperial  Tuileries,  up  the  long  Rue  St.  Antoine  and  the 
magnificent  Rivoli.  Nor  how  we  looked  there,  too,  for 
Madame  Defarge  and  the  Jacquerie,  and  found  both,  the 
one  bare-armed,  attending  her  foul-smelling  wine-shop,  and 
the  others  bloused,  beetle-browed  and  dangerous-looking, 
drinking  there;  nor  how,  when  a  little  later  we  stood  under 
the  shadow  of  the  imposing  Corinthian-shafted  and  Mercury- 
crowned  Column  of  July,  in  the  Place  de  la  Bastille  and  on 
the  very  spot  where  stood  and  where  fell  that  hated  prison 
in  which  irresponsible  might  immured  whatever  it  feared 
and  hated — how  then  we  did  not  wonder  at  the  gathering  of 
the  mad  crowd  and  the  fall  of  that  Bastille,  seeing  with  what 
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a  neighborhood  and  populace  it  must  have  been  surrounded. 
Nor   how,  a  little  beyond  and  on  the  way  to  Pere  la  Chaise, 
we  shuddered  in  the  gloom  of  the  twin  dungeons  of  La  llo- 
quelte,  the  great  criminal  prison  of  Paris,  and  preferred  the 
magnificent  outsides   to  the    secure  quarters   within.     Nor 
how  we    explored   the   Parisian  markets,  especially  in  those 
great  Halles  Centrales,  and  found  the  butchers  little  fellows 
alongside  of  our  burly  men  of  beef  and  brawn,  and  the  mar- 
ket-women capped  and  coquettish,  and  the  potatoes  so  small 
that  St.  Edward  quoted  Laura  Keene  and  called  them  j^'^t.its 
ponwics  dc  tcrre.     Nor  how  we  haunted  the   Tlieatre   impe- 
rial de  rOpera,   and  the  Passage  de  I'  Opera  down   which 
the  Parisian  opera-goers  lounge  through  the  entr'  actes,  and 
heard   the   first  notes  of  the  world-conquering  "  Africaine," 
with  Naudin  and  Faure   and   Battu    and   Marie   Saxe  ; — and 
saw   the   far-off  dawn  that  was  to  become  American  sunrise 
in  the  "  Black  Crook,"  in  the  lavish  exposes   of  "La   Biche 
au  Bois"  at  the  Theatre  Porte  St.  Martin   and  "  Le  Deluge" 
at  the  Chatalet.     Nor  how  we  traced  out  Byron's  Tavern  at 
the   end   of  the  Rue  Favarre,  near  the  Opera  Comique,  and 
sat   where   Cbilde  Harold  lounged  for  many  a  day,  with  the 
very  atmosphere  of  England  surrounding  us, — and  the  res- 
taurant "  Au  Pumpkin  Pie,"  of  Madame  Bisque,  in  the  Rue 
Michodiere,   where   the    ubiquitous  "  Figaro"   once    taught 
that  peculiar  branch  of  American  pastry-making.     Nor  how 
we  dined  like  Lucullus  and  bought  costly  bijouterie  with  the 
lavish  wastefulness  of  King  Croesus,  at  that  royallest   abode 
turned  int  i   the   world's    restaurant  and  jewelry-shop — 'the 
many   piazzaed    and   gardened    Palais    Royal,  where  nestle 
"Very's"  and   the  "  Trois   Freres   Provencaux."     Nor  how 
we  followed  Victor  Hugo  over  the  He  de  la  Cite  and  the  He 
St.    Louis    which    adjoins    it, — and   Alexandre   Dumas    the 
Younger    around    the    Quariier    Breda,   where    the    female 
morals  are   beyond  question  (on  the  wrong  side),  and  Henri 
Murger  through  the  Quartier  Latin  (the  Students'  Quarter) 
where  student  and  grisettc  do  both  abound,  and  where  char- 
acters are  doubtful,  fortunately  I     AU  these  are  themes  for 
memory,  but  scarcely  for  description,    and   they    may  seem 
but   trifles ;  but  will    they  not  be  remembered,  oh  my  jolly 
and  mischievous   but  faithful  and  valued  St.  Edward — you 
of  the   world-wide   experience  and  the  many  languages  that 
no  one   can  understand  ! — will   they  not  be  remembered, 
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chuckled  over  and  almost  regretted,  wlien  the  Marquis  of 
Nort'aampton  and  the  inscriptions  on  Egyptian  monuments 
have  gone  too  far  back  into  the  experience  of  youth,  for 
dinner-table  recollection  ?  My  French  ivas  exi^crablo,  I 
know,  but  Avas  not  my  English  voluble  ? — and  if  I  blundered, 
did  I  not  b  under  good-humored ly  ]  Answer  me,  from  your 
home  beyond  the  sea,  Saint  Edward,  whose  last  unforgotten 
words  at  our  parting  wore  :  "  God  bless  you,  old  fellow!" 
so  heartily  echoed  then  and  now  I 

I  have  mentioned  Pere  la  Chaise  ;  and  the  American 
reader  naturally  expects  that  an  enthusiastic  description 
should  be  given  of  that  most  romantically  -  cele- 
brated of  all  burial-places.  I  have  nothing  of  the  kind  to 
offer  ;  for,  candidly  speaking,  and  while  fully  recognizing 
the  historical  associations  clustering  around  it, —  l-'ere  la 
Chaise  is  the  meanest  of  cemeteries — the  very  spot  where, 
if  a  man  of  taste  could  be  consulted  as  to  his  bodily  abode 
after  death,  he  would  least  like  to  be  buried.  It  lies  some 
two  miles  neaily  due  east  from  the  Louvre,  the  Tuileries, 
etc.,  on  thf  Heights  of  Menilmontant ;  and  is  reached  by  the 
Rue  Rivili,  the  Rue  St.  Antoine,  and  finally  the  Rue  de  la 
Ftoquette,  the  latter  p  issing  between  the  two  prisons  of  the 
latter  name.  It  has  the  advantafje  of  commanding,  from  the 
height  surmounted  by  the  Chapel,  an  excellent  view  of 
Paris,  the  leading  objects  seen  at  that  distance  being,  of 
course,  the  Heights  of  Montm.irtre,  the  Arc  d'  Eto.le  and 
the  giant  twin-towers  of  Notre  Dame. 

But  here,  and  in  a  very  few  additional  details,  the  charm, 
of  Pere  la  Chaise  is  exhausted.  Its  approach  is  beraeaned 
by  the  cheap,  trifling  and  tawdy  character  of  the  "  burial- 
ground  merchandize"  for  sale  at  and  approaching  the  en- 
trance— cheap  porcelains,  cheaper  pictures,  yet  cheaper 
crosses,  and  inconceivably  cheap  and  worthless  flowers, 
wreaths  and  plaster  statuary,  in  the  broadest  contrast  to 
those  really  exquisite  works  of  Italian  art  in  marble  which 
delight  while  they  pester  the  visitor  approaching  Green- 
wood, Laurel  Hill,  or  Mount  Auburn.  Directly  at  the  top 
of  the  hill  from  the  entrance,  and  nearly  midway  of  the 
grounds,  stands  the  burial  chapel,  supplying  the  same  place 
for  the  last  services,  filled  by  the  costlier  and  handsomer 
chapels  in  American  cemeterie-.  This  little  chapel,  in 
Doric,  has  a  stone  floor  and  a  coved  a'tar  bearinnj  the  Mater 
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Dolorosa,  the  altar-cloths  in  black-and-silver,  and  silver  can- 
delabra always  in  readiness  for  lighting.  At  cither  side  of 
the  altar  are  statues  of  "  Fides"  (Faith)  and  "  Spes"  (Hope) ; 
and  near  the  door  are  two  smaller  winged  mourning  statues, 
one  bearing  the  bowl  of  holy-water  and  the  other  a  book. 
An  hundred  rush-bottumed  rough  maple  chairs  covering  the 
floor  serve  to  destroy  any  dignity  in  the  ensemble  ;  and  the 
heart  needs  to  be  somewhat  reverent  to  recognize  that  any 
dignityls  added  by  the  momentary  dropping  in  and  dropping 
out  again  of  single  visitors  or  those  in  pairs,  who  come  to 
the  door  with  a  laugh,  enter,  kneel  for  an  instant,  and  go 
away  with  another  laugh  that  has  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended. 

There  seemed  something  more  touching,  though  pecu- 
liarly French,  in  another  species  of  prostration  which  I  sev- 
eral times  encountered  within  the  cemetery — women  (never 
men)  lying  prostrate  on  their  faces  on  the  flat  tombs, 
embracing  the  stones  with  their  arms,  apparently  sobbing, 
and  being  very  deeply  grieved  or  very  theatrical.  Such 
sights  of  human  abasement  are  not  pleasant,  even  in  a  cem- 
etery, I  think  ;  though  perhaps  one  might  not  object  to 
fancying  that  some  such  extravagant  demonstration  of  grief 
would  be  made  over  hiiti  !  Pere  la  Chaise  is  not  well- 
shaded,  nor  is  it  well-kept,  our  own  pet  cemeteries  being 
remembered.  The  shrubbery  seems  old  and  (indefinably) 
mouldy.  Other  burial-grounds  have  been  called  "  cities  of 
the  dead,"  but  the  title  belongs  alone  to  this — all  the  rest 
being  only  "\ilages."  Here  the  tombs,  ne  irly  all  square, 
shapeless,  of  the  size  and  twice  the  height  of  a  coasting- 
schooner's  caboose;  inelegant  or  puerile  in  inscription  ;  and 
the  principal  care  given  to  each  being  a  notice  that  the 
ground  upon  which  it  stands  is  held  "  en  perpetuite" — here 
those  tombs,  with  narrow  space-;  between,  form  regular  and 
irregular  streets,  roughly  paved,  with  few  nionumen's  inter- 
spersed and  most  of  those  few  uninteresting.  The  whole 
affair  is  crowded,  dismal,  tasteless,  and  not  to  be  named 
beside  either  of  the  best  cemeteries  of  even  the  larger 
towns  of  the  Western  World. 

The  climax  of  the  dismal  is  reached  at  the  left  and  rear  of 
the  grounds,  where  the  poor  and  the  children  repose.  There 
the  graves  and  the  cheap  remembrances  above  them  are  ab- 
solutely huddled  —the  whole  a  mass  of  crowded   black   rail* 
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ings,  black  crosses  with  a  few  dark  stones  interspersed, 
wreaths  made  of  immortelles  more  or  less  decaying  in  sun 
and  rain,  wreaths  made  of  mere  black  cloth  bound  with 
twine,  baby-house  glass-roofs  to  shelter  some  of  the  puerile 
ornaments  and  pictures,  and  a  few  sickly  cedar,  yew  and 
arbor-vitao  trees  relieving  the  pained  sight.  All  this,  I 
repeat  it,  is  inexpressibly  dismal ;  but  then,  to  be  sure, 
there  is  a  high  wall  fencing  off  this  virtual  Potter's  Field 
from  the  more  respectable  sections  (even  as  there  is  in  life 
between  squalor  and  comfort), — so  that  probably  no  harm 
arises  from  the  contact  I 

And  is  there  nothing  of  interest,  then,  in  Pere  la  Chaise — 
that  vaunted  Parisian  paradise  of  burial  ?  Yes — much  : 
only  it  needs  to  be  sought  and  winnowed,  like  grain  from 
chaff.  Here  and  there  I  saw  a  handsome  monument  or  a 
graceful,  well-shaded  slope  of  ground,  with  sunlight  and 
shadow  playing  the  beautiful  fiintastic  tricks  of  summer-time 
above  the  sleepers.  Here  and  there  I  saw,  glancing  in  at 
the  grated  tomb-doors,  the  name  of  some  Marshal  of  the  Em- 
pire, some  poet  or  savan,  carven  at  the  back — saw,  and  bowed 
my  head  in  reverence.  Here  and  there  an  inscription, 
touching  as  simple,  reached  the  very  sense  or  propriety  and 
atoned  for  the  innumerable  advertisement  of  grief,  in  which 
Madame  Fillejambes,  proclaiming  the  virtues  of  her  deceased 
partner,  announced  at  bottom  that  the  coal  and  candle  busi 
ness  was  still  carried  on  by  the  bereaved  widow  at  Ne.  2078 
Rue  Quelquechose.  Here  and  there,  saddest  and  most  sug- 
gestive of  all,  I  found  myself  pausing  before  some  modest 
monument  to  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land — -one  of  my  owq 
countrywomen,  perhaps — who  had  died  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitements  of  travel  and  found  a  grave  far  from  home  and 
the  burial-places  of  kindred.  Once,  at  the  intersection  of 
two  '•  streets  of  the  dead,"  in  the  very  point  of  the  angle  I 
stumbled  upon  the  spot  in  which 

"  —  No  storied  arch  or  column 
Points  out  the  humble  grave 
Where  rests  m  cold  obstruction 
The  bravest  of  the  brave  " — 

— Ney,  who  could  lead  the  Old  Guard  to  victory  everywhere 
else  than  at  Waterloo  ;  and  near  him  ]\^assena,  Lefebvre  and 
Soult,  Gouvion  St.  Cyr  and  Macdonald,  who   sleep,  as    they 
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foutrht  so  ofien,  almost  side  by  side.  Lauriston  lies  nearer 
the  entrance  ;  and  here  and  there,  scattered  miscellaneously, 
gleam  out  like  stars  amid  mere  nebulae  the  chance-met 
graves  of  Sidney  Smith,  and  Lafontaine,  and  Gay,  and  Lock- 
hart,  and  Casimer  Perier,  and  many  others  of  the  noted  in 
law,  war,  statesmanship  and  letters. 

It  was  in  an  angle  at  the  very  verge  of  the  grounds,  close 
beside  the  Jewish  Cemetery  and  fronted  at  a  little  distance 
by  the  grave  of  General  Murray,  that  I  came  upon  the  site 
of  the  pilgrimage  to  Pere  la  Chaise — the  pinnacled  chapel- 
tomb  of  Abelard  and  Heloise,  with  the  recumbent  effigies  of 
the  two  sleepers  seen  through  a  grating  within — perhaps  the 
most  significant  monument  extant,  of  the  selfishness  of  man 
and  the  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  woman  ;  though  sought  by 
lovers  from  all  the  wide  world,  believing  that  they  are  pay- 
ing tribute  to  love  itself.  A  connection  most  one-sided  and 
unfair,  as  probably  most  loves  are  ! — so  I  thought,  as  I  saw 
the  afternoon  sunlight  stealing  through  the  foliage  and  trying 
vainly  to  relieve  the  dingy  mould  of  the  sculptured  tomb  ; 
and  then  I  turned  away,  instructed,  perhaps,  but  scarcely 
better  pleased  with  humanity — and  bade  farewell  to  exciting, 
inconwiuous,  overrated,  unsatisfactory,  indispensable  Pero  la 

Chaise  ! 

There  is  a  remorkable  young  man  who  haunts  certain  re- 
sorts about  Paris,  and  who  is  (or  was  in  1865)  as  much  an 
"  institution"  of  the  city  as  the  Louvre  or  the  Palais  lloyal. 
By  name  the  romantic  5lon3.  Floriun  Duloiin,  by  profession 
an  organizer  of  excursions  to  places  of  suburban  celebrity, 
and  by  title,  (as  evidenced  by  his  magniloquent  hand-bill), 
"  Historical  Describer  of  the  Metropolis."  Dulorin  captured 
St.  Edward  and  myself,  one  day  at  the  porch  of  Notre  Dame  ; 
and  Dulorin  took  us  to  Versailles,  captives  in  his  royal  train, 
our  companions,  in  another  carriage,  a  bevy  of  English 
beauties  tres  rapide  and  incroyahley  and  our  turn-out  such  an 
untold  magnificence  in  the  way  of  five-thousand-franc  horse, 
new  open  liacrc,  and  liveried  driver  with  Dulorin  himself  on 
the  box  in  a  species  of  quasi-livery  as  courier  and  special 
attendant,  that  from  the  moment  of  hi'i  seizing  us  on  the 
eventful  morning  we  sank  back  helplessly  on  the  fiacre  cush- 
ions and  thenceforth  for  the  day  surrendered  to  his  will  and 
followed  him  like  obedient  children  with  a  certain  dash  of 
royalty  in  our  veins. 
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Versailles  may  not  have  been  quite  so  overwhelmingly 
magnificent,  that  day,  to  us,  from  the  state  in  which  we  ap- 
proached it ;  and  I  distinctly  remember  riding  under  the 
splendid  shade  of  the  park  and  palace  of  St,  Cloud,  lying 
sunnily  on  the  Seine,  half-way  between  Paris  and  Versailles, 
and  thinking  that  kings  and  emperors  did  not  amount  to  much, 
after  all,  when  with  all  their  parks  and  palaces  they  had  no 
such  fiacre,  or  horse,  or  Dulorin,  as  lordly  toe.  And  perhaps 
an  out-crop  of  the  same  feeling  prevented  my  going  mad 
among  the  splendors  in  pottery  and  painting  of  the  Imperial 
Manufactory  of  Porcelains  at  Sevres,  throu-h  which  we  roved 
amid  a  wilderness  of  five-hundred-thousand-dollar  vases  and 
hundred  thousand  dollar  tea-and-dinner-setts,  not  to  mention 
the  master-pieces  from  all  the  first  galleries  of  the  world, 
that  the  deft  pencils  had  copied  upon  the  costlier  pieces. 
Proprietor,  for  the  nonce,  of  such  a  turn-out,  I  was  almost 
content  without  ordering  a  small  ship-load  of  those  glories 
in  porcelain.  Almost,  not  quite  :  there  was  a  genius  who 
brought  home  a  brick  from  the  Tower  of  Babel,  as  a  hint  of 
the  size  of  that  structure  :  /bought  a  porceliau  breastpin  of 
fifty  francs  or  so,  for  the  fairest  and  dearest,  to  prove  the 
cost  of  the  master-pieces  of  Sevres,  or — for  the  same  reason 
that  Tom  Sheridan  blacked  himself  in  going  down  into  the 
coal-pit — to  2}rove  that  Iliad  been  there  .'  Still,  if  his  Majesty 
the  Emperor  should  choose  to  make  me  a  present  from 
Sevres,  iu  recognition  of  my  visit  there,  I  do  not  object  to 
the  master-work  of  all,  the  "Death  of  Atala,"  from  the 
"  Atala  and  Chactas"  of  Chateaubiiand,  which  really  shames 
the  canvas  from  which  it  was  copied,  and  which  I  am  afraid 
that  I  might  have  filched  had  my  pocket  been  larger  and  the 
eyes  of  the  attendants  less  watchful ! 

I  am  not  even  going  to  attempt  describing  the  Palace  and 
Park  of  Versailles,  the  glory  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  and 
the  culmination  of  regal  splendor  on  the  globe.  Seen  from 
the  park,  or  back,  the  Palace  is  a  regular  four-storied  build- 
ing of  interminable  length,  with  an  immense  quadrangular 
portion  springing  back  from  the  centre  and  surrounding  the 
inevitable  court-yard.  Seen  from  the  town  and  the  avenues 
of  approach,  it  seems  a  literal  village  of  handsome  houses 
huddled  together  miscellaneously.  Its  gardens  and  grounds 
are  wonders  of  the  world  in  their  extent  and  luxury  ;  its 
alleys  of  leafy  shade  reaching  away  into  the  great  forest  are 
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interminable  and  overpowering  in  their  beauty — one  of  them 
and  the  most-noted,  the  Tapis  Vert,  (or  Green  Carpet)  a 
marvel  even  among  marvels,  in  its  green  sward,  its  dense 
foliage,  and  the  wonders  in  statuary  with  which  it  has  been 
gemmed  and  bordered  ;  its  main  approach,  under  the  noble 
beeches  of  the  Boulevard  de  la  Reine,  itself  a  literal  entrance 
into  Paradise  ;  its  grand  fountain  a  culmination  of  noble 
simplicity  in  that  line,  as  its  Fountain  of  Latona,  with  human 
frogs  and  marine  monsters,  is  the  acme  of  oddity — extent, 
lavish  expenditure,  age,  care  in  keeping,  everything  combin- 
ing to  dazzle  and  confuse  while  it  satisties  :  how  can  I,  even 
chaperoned  by  St.  Edward  and  couriered  by  Dulorin,  give 
more  than  this  hasty  glimpse,  like  a  mere  glint  of  sunlight 
through  a  passing  thunder-cloud  ? 

Historical  readers  know,  even  without  visiting  it,  that  the 
notable  buildings  at  Versailles  are  not  all  together — the 
Petit  Trianon,  especially,  the  haunt  of  Louis  XV.  in  many 
of  his  wilde-t  orgies,  lying  (conveniently)  at  some  distance 
in  the  Park,  north-westward,  with  a  shameful  recollection  of 
the  Pare  aux  Cerfs  (Deer  Park,  in  two  senses)  surrounding 
it  like  an  evil  halo.  But  most  of  the  interest  that  can  be 
spoken  o/'lies  within  the  already-antique-looking  main  build- 
ings, where  the  parquetried  and  waxed  wooden  floors,  the 
square  sashes,  the  paneled  wainscots  and  even  the  rough 
iron  window  fastenings  and  door-latches  tell  of  the  day  when 
the  Grand  Monarquc  believed  himself  immortal.  And  here, 
too,  as  without,  the  immensity  is  bewildering,  historical  re- 
collections and  works  of  curiosity  and  art  combining  to 
dazzle  and  dizzy  the  beholder. 

There  is  special  bewilderment  in  the  conflicting  ages  of  so 
many  of  the  curiosities  in  the  various  apartments  of  Ver- 
sailles I  For  even  while  we  looked,  in  the  Grand  Trianon, 
on  the  tarnished  gilding  and  faded  velvet  of  the  sedan  chairs 
that  once  bore  tlie  haughty  Madame  de  Maintenon — Louis 
XIV's  wife  without  being  liis  queen — and  tried  to  bring  our- 
selves back  to  the  era  and  atmosphere  of  the  Grand  Mon- 
arque — then  the  two  Napoleonic  eras  came  in  to  confuse  and 
interrupt.  Within  the  next  moment  we  were  in  the  study- 
rooms  of  the  present  little  Prince  Lnperial ;  noting  the 
subtle  and  costly  fineries  of  present  Imperial  lifv  ;  ijociictm-, 
as  a  strange  relic,  a  French  fagot  from  the  tire,  rcuay  laid  to 
light   on  a  cool   day  and  warm   the   thinning  biuyu  oi  tiio 
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world's  most  incomprehensible  ruler  ;  then  looking  on  tho 
bed  where  the  First  Napoleon  slept  during  his  infrequent 
residences  at  V^cr.-^ailles,  sitting  in  his  chair  and  writing  cards 
at  his  table,  standing  awed  before  the  couch  where  poor 
Josephine  nightly  pillowed  her  head  during  her  long  months 
of  married  widowhood.  Strange  blendings,  these,  of  the  long 
past,  the  late  past  and  the  present;  little  else  than  a  kale- 
idoscope, rapidly  turning  and  leaving  only  a  recollection  of 
each  evanescent  shape  !  And  even  then  the  succession 
changed  and  we  were  among  the  cumbrous  carved  and  gilded 
imperial  and  royal  carriages,  each  with  its  legend,  and  the 
tiger-sledge  of  Maintenon  the  most  notable — and  gazing  on 
the  admirable  slud  of  horses  in  the  imperial  stables,  with 
the  patriotic  recollection  involved  that  the  royallest  pair  of 
all  had  been  sired  in  Vermont,  trained  in  New  Jersey,  and 
driven  by  Sanderson  ! 

I  have  already  indicated  that  Versailles  shows  its  age,  as 
the  Louvre  does  its  comparative  novelty  :  through  the  ein-ht 
or  ten  miles  of  galleries  of  Versailles,  like  those  of  the 
Louvre  in  their  vaulted  character  and  ornamentation  of  ceil- 
ing, this  feature  is  everywhere  noticeable — age,  with  less  of 
the  work  of  modern  finders  daDiafirins  while  restoring  it. 

In  the  curiosity  and  art  collection  filling  these  long  and 
innumerable  galleries,  of  course  the  founder,  Louis  XIV.,  is 
almost  omnipresent,  especially  in  pic;ures,  and  limned  in 
every  variety  of  costume  and  position,  from  the  wigged, 
silk-stockinged,  robed  monarch,  to  the  commander  overlook- 
ing the  siege  operations  at  G-ravelines  and  Dunkirk.  Next 
in  number,  perhaps,  follows  Louis  XV.,  the  royal  roue,  in  all 
the  periods  of  his  vicious,  useless  life  ;  and  the  whole  lonar 
line  of  French  kings,  and  nobles,  and  warriors,  and  royal 
beauties  and  de!brmities,  since  Clovis'  day,  peer  down  from 
the  walls  and  make  another  kaleidoscope  of  history  quite  as 
Confusing  as  that,  of  conflicting  ages.  Then  follow  gallery 
after  gallery  of  sculptures — by  far  the  finest  and  most  com- 
plete oa  either  English  or  French  soil — many  of  them 
antiques,  and  many  more  (and  far  better  as  works  of  art) 
moderns  of  antique  subjects.  In  picture  and  sculpture 
staud  the  long  line  of  French  crusaders,  Godfrey  of  Bouil- 
lon and  Count  Robert  of  Flanders  and  DeMolay  ihe  Tem- 
plar and  Villiers  de  1'  Isle  Adam  (the  latter  two  so  dear  to 
the  heart  of  every  Mason) ;  and  as  a  startling  addition  to  the 
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reality  of  the  group,  there  stand  the  veritable  great  gates  of 
the  Hospital  of  St.  John  at  Rhodes,  so  long  and  success- 
fully defended  by  De  1'  Isle  Adam  and  the  Knights  of  St- 
John,  against  Solyman  and  his  beleaguering  Turks.  Louis 
ihb  Eleventh  frowns  from  the  walls  in  oil  and  kneels  on  his 
pedestal  in  marble,  praying  to  the  saints  in  his  hat  while 
planning  another  royal  murder,  even  as  Charles  Kean  de- 
picts him  in  that  wondrous  rendering ;  and  Charles  the 
Ninth  seems  arranjiing  St.  Bartholomew  and  Henry  the 
Fourth  bracing  his  iron  nerves  to  avenge  that  slaughter  at 
Ivry.  But  chief  among  the  sculptures  are  three  modern 
pieces,  dwarfing  all  others  and  making  me  wish  for  the  privi- 
lege of  sacking  Versailles  after  the  manner  of  the  Summer 
Palace  at  Pekin — Charles  Martel  and  Charlemagne  and 
Philip  Augustus,  each  in  armor  and  leaning  on  his  long 
sword,  and  the  knightliest  three  figures  that  ever  the  irangi- 
nation  of  art  shaped  from  the  romantic  recollections  of  his- 
tory. And  yet,  even  among  these  glories  of  the  heroic  age, 
I  doubt  whether  an  American  could  forgive  my  omitting  to 
say  that  here  hangs  the  great  picture  of  Washington  and 
Rochambeau  planning  the  attack  upon  Yorktown,  which 
ended  our  Revolution. 

Modern  art  is  not  forgotten  at  Versailles,  however  ;  and 
here,  of  all  places,  Horace  Vernet  has  the  home  of  his  glory, 
even  as  the  present  Emperor  has  his  military  apotheosis. 
Square  acres  of  canvas,  covered  with  the  products  of  Ver- 
net's  pencil  in  depicting  the  Algerian  and  Crimean  wars, 
thrill  the  beholder  with  the  terrible  strength  of  their  draw- 
ing and  the  colossal  scope  of  their  imagination  ;  and  scarcely 
behind  him  comes  Yvon,  with  Crimean  battle-pieces  that 
rival  if  they  do  not  dwarf  those  of  his  master.  Here,  at 
last,  one  meets  in  pictorial  form  the  (oddly  enough,  up-lull .') 
Charge  of  the  Six  Hundred  at  Balaklava ;  and  here,  in 
various  phases  of  proud  defeat,  looks  down  the  grand  old  faco 
of  Abd-el-Kader,  who,  by  the  way,  had  visited  Versailles 
and  gazed  on  the  memorials  of  his  dethronement,  only  a  day 
or  two  before  the  English  and  American  chieftains  (St.  Ed- 
ward and  myself)  paid  it  the  same  attention  ! 

But  legs  weary,  even  as  time  passe.",  at  Versailles,  a3 
elsewhere.  There  .>a3  a  royal  dinner,  (including  the  first 
grapes  of  the  seison,  and  charges  therefor!)  pro-rided  that 
day  at  the  Hotel  du  Pteservoir,  a  noble  old  building  at  the 
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gates  of  the  Park ;  and  St.  Edward  and  I  sent  it  to  the  com- 
pany of  many  previous  banquets.  But  there  was  a  myste- 
rious rustling  and  whispering  through  the  house  ;  and  I 
thought,  for  the  moment,  that  Madame  de  Pon.padour,  for 
whose  residence  her  royal  lover,  Louis  XV.,  erected  this 
very  building,  had  been  outraged  by  our  irreverent  intvu- 
sion  and  was  sending  over  to  the  Palace  for  a  IcUre  de  cachet 
to  admit  us  to  the  Bastille.  But  no — something  more  mod- 
ern, though  of  all  ages,  was  on  the  tapis.  A  couple  of  vi//a- 
geois  of  Versailles  had  just  been  married,  and  the  whisper- 
in2f  and  rustling  of  dresses  was  the  natural  result.  And 
half  an  hour  later  we  sat  on  the  shaded  piazza  of  the  build- 
ing and  saw  the  party  at  their  wedding  dinner  under  the 
trees  of  the  court-yard — the  bride  with  no  bonnet,  but  all 
white  veil,  grace,  simpers  and  blushes ;  the  bridegroom 
awkward  and  doltish,  as  if  stupiflcd  by  too  great  a  weight  of 
happiness,  but  redolent  with  wedding  favors  and  "  bearing 
it,"  as  Richelieu  says,  "  bravely  ;"  the  priest  and  twenty  or 
thirty  rural  friends  surrounding  the  tables,  drinking  their 
light  wines,  firing  their  not-too-delicate  jests  at  the  new- 
married  couple  and  chattering  like  so  many  blackbirds  ;  and 
the  whole  presenting  a  picture  th-.it  I  had  not  hoped  to  see 
in  my  brief  stay  southward  of  the  Channel,  of  the  open-air 
life,  careless  jollity  and  utter  want  of  privacy  inseparable 
from  the  French  character.  And  I  do  not  know  that  the 
spectacle  was  not  all  the  more  instructive,  because  we  were 
looking  upon  it  from  the  very  balcony  where  many  a  time 
and  oft,  an  hundred  years  ago,  the  amorous  king  saw  hours 
of  careless  dalliance  and  let  his  kingdom  drift  on  to  destruc- 
tion and  the  Revolution,  his  arm  around  the  waist  of  the  vo- 
luptuous, unscrupulous  Pompadour.  S  >  I  thought,  at  least, 
as  that  evening  we  bade  adieu  to  Versailles  and  rode  back  to 
Paris  again,  by  St.  Cloud  and  Ville  d'Avray. 

If  we  went  to  Versailles  royally,  we  went  to  St.  De- 
nis humbly  enough  to  nppease  republican  indignation  ,  for 
sush  a  raek-of-boues  of  a  horse  and  such  a  rattle-trap  of  a 
carriasre  as  St.  Edward  cnfra<i;ed  for  that  excursion,  would 
have  astonished  a  New  York  Third  Avenue  horse-market. 
St.  Denis  is  some  five  or  S'ix  miles  northward  of  the  city,  by 
the  Porte  and  Barriere  St.  Denis  ;  and  the  time  consumed  in 
that  transit  would  have  been  unendurable,  but  that  the  Em- 
peror's men  were  road-making,  with  carts,  bags  of  cement,  a 
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steara-engine  and  much  amnsinfj  chatter — that  the  rose-gar- 
dons  attached  to  the  perfurae-manufactories  had  not  yet 
ceased  blooming  and  the  air  was  laden  with  the  aroma  from 
the  gardens  and  presses — and  that  the  fete  of  St.  Denis  was 
at  hand,  the  booths  being  erected  and  the  whole  road  lined 
with  tri-colored  bannerols  dependent  from  staflfs,  in  readiness 
for  that  grand  occasion. 

The  way  thus  rendered  endurable,  at  length  we  rattled 
(literally  as  well  as  figuratively)  into  the  old  straggling  ham- 
let of  St.  Denis,  the  houses  very  antique  and  irregular,  and 
an  archway  leading  away  at  the  right  to  an  old  house  of  mod- 
est pretensions,  once  the  residence  of  Napoleon,  and  still 
bearing  the  inscription :  *'  Miison  Imperial  de  Napoleon." 
Then  down  the  Rue  de  la  Legion  d'Honneur,  with  the  old 
houses  clustering  closer  and  closer  around  their  i;iant  as  if 
for  protection  ;  and  the  rara-shuckle  vehicle  broke  down,  and 
tumbled  us  out,  to  the  abrasion  of  St.  Edward's  knees  and 
ttiy  protuberant  nose,  immediately  in  front  of  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  St.  Lenis,  the  Mecca  of  legitimacy  and  the  place 
of  repose  (more  or  less)  of  all  the  sovereigns  of  France  from 
Da<Tobert  to  Louis  XVI.  A  fine  old  building,  something 
smaller  than  Notre  Dame,  but  like  it  in  general  contour,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  fronted  by  only  one  tower,  at  rhe  right.  The 
arched  doorway  is  handsomely  sculptured,  part  of  the  work 
a  restoration  ;  and  the  carved  wooden  doors  are  reproduc- 
tions of  the  bronze  ones  destroyed  by  the  Jacobin  mob  in 
1(93. 

Within,  St.  Denis,  again,  has  the  same  square,  high, 
Gothic  architecture  as  Notre  Dame,  though  less  lofty  ;  and 
in  the  magnificent  stained-glass  windows,  one  of  the  prides 
of  France,  stand  all  the  kings  from  Clovis  to  Louis  Philippe, 
with  the  visit  of  Louis  Philippe  to  St.  Denis — a  perfect 
blaze,  in  reality,  of  royal  glory.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
chapels  in  any  church  is  that  of  the  Epiphany,  with  its  ceil- 
ing of  blue  studded  with  golden  stars  ;  and  close  beside  it 
stands  a  marvellously-carved  marble  slab,  with  the  effigy  of 
St.  Denis,  a  work  of  the  time  of  Francis  the  First ;  while  the 
great  organ,  which  seems  to  be  always  repairing,  is  one  of 
the  roost  costly  and  powerful  in  the  empire,  and  it  and  its 
predecessor  must  have  thundered  over  more  royal  ceremo- 
nials than  any  one,  with  perhaps  two  or  three  exceptions,  on 
the  globe. 
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The  fact  is  that  the  antiquity  of  France,  as  well  as  it^ 
kingly  legitimacy,  culminates  at  St.  Denis  ;  and  I  know  of 
no  more  appropriate  termination  to  a  brief  historical  pilgrim- 
age of  the  kingdom.  For  think  of  it,  especially  men  of  the 
New  World  I — down  the  vestiare  which  adjoins  the  body  of 
the  Church  on  the  right — (a  plain,  round-columned  room, 
lorn  down  by  the  mob  in  1793  and  restored  by  Napoleon) — ■ 
down  this  vestiare  stand  rows  of  pictures,  most  of  them  un- 
deniably antique,  and  commemorating  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  this  same  Church  of  St.  Denis.  Their  very  titles 
tell  such  a  story  of  kingly  power  and  decadence  as  would 
crowd  the  pages  of  any  historv  :  "  The  funeral  of  Dagobert, 
638  ;"  "  Charlemagne  at  St.  Denis,  775  ;"  ("  and  how  nobly 
he  looks  I"  I  commenced  to  say,  when  the  old  soldier  who 
played  chaperon,  mollified  by  my  bad  French  and  my  half- 
Napoleon,  bowed  and  muttered  an  intimation  that  I  might 
have  been  one  of  his  descendants  !)  ;  "  St.  Louis  at  the  Tombs 
of  his  ancestors,  1231;"  "St.  Louis  taking  the  oriflamme  for 
the  Crusades,  1248  ;"  (that  golden  banner,  now  shreds  and 
rags,  still  preserved  in  the  Church) ;  "  Philip  the  liold  bring- 
ing the  Relics  of  St.  Louis  to  St.  Denis,  1274;"  "  Louis  VI 
dying,  1137  ;"  "  Charles  V  aiid  Francis  I  visiting  the 
vaults,  1540  ;"  "  Coronation  of  Marie  de  Mcdicis,  1610  ;" 
"Bones  of  the  Kings,  taken  away  in  1793,  brought  back  by 
Louis  XVIII,  1817."  Is  not  this  history,  grouped  almost 
oppressively  ? — and  who,  passing  through  such  a  prepara- 
tion, would  not  have  done  as  I  did — eschew  Protestantism 
altogether,  when  the  guide  crossed  himself  as  he  drew  away 
the  curtain  from  before  a  little  glass  box  of  bones  at  the  end 
of  the  vestiare — become  a  rank  Catholic  at  once,  and  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross  on  brow  and  breast,  in  the  presence  of 
the  relics  of  St.  Denis,  that  regal  and  notable  Saint  who  tra- 
ditionally walked    about   France    with  his  head  under  one 
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The  vaults  of  St.  Denis  were  being  repaired — heaven  be 
thank*jd  ! — and  I  was  not  dragged  into  their  underground 
gloom,  as  I  certainly  should  otherwise  have  been.  Those 
vaults  were  really  once  sacred  to  the  repose  of  the  royal 
dead,  but  what  are  they  now  and  what  have  they  been  since 
the  mob  tore  open  the  tombs  and  scattered  the  royal  bones 
broadcast  and  into  pits,  in  that  terrible  madness  of  '93  ? 
Louis   XVIII   brought   them   back,  they   say,  in    1817 :  I 
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sliould  not  like  to  assert  that  the  bones  of  half-a-dozen  stone 
masons  and  cobblers  may  not  have  become  painfully  mixed 
among  tliosc  of  legitimacy  ;  and  certain  it  is  that  the  men 
who  re  gathered  them  alleged  great  difficulty  in  separating 
those  of  Dagobert,  entomed  in  638,  from  those  of  Louis  XV, 
1774. 

No — away  with  the  silly  pretence  that  the  kings  are  yet 
hurled  there  I  And  away  with  another  folly,  before  consum- 
mated !  The  present  Emperor,  it  is  said,  intends  to  make 
the  First  Napoleon  "  legitimate"  by  removing  his  bones  to 
St.  Denis.  Out  on  the  paltry  thought  I  His  rest  under  the 
Dome  of  the  Invalides  is  that  of  a  monarch  alone  and  unap- 
proached  ;  his  rest  at  St.  Denis  would  be  as  one  of  many, 
bemoaned  by  the  very  contact.  Let  the  sculptured  figures 
of  Dagobert,  of  the  Constable  Du  Guesclin,  of  Francis  I,  of 
Marie  de  Medicis,  and  many  others,  as  they  lie  in  noble  state 
on  their  dusky  tombs  in  St.  Denis — tell  the  old  story,  to 
France  and  to  her  visitors  ;  let  the  blood  and  the  power  of 
the  Corsican  and  his  race,  while  either  exists,  exist  alone  ! 
Bonapartism  is  not  too  strong  in  Franco,  to-day,  but  it  is 
stroager  and  better  than  what  it  followed.  There  are  alli- 
ances which  weaken  instead  of  strengthening  :  this  quasi- 
marriage  of  the  imperial  with  the  royal  would  be  one  of  them 
and  bring  forth  most  weakly  children  I 

And  so  farewell  to  Paris  and  to  France — hurriedly  in 
thought  as  one  regretful  morning  I  left  both  in  reality,  bid- 
ding St.  Edward  farewell  at  the  Bureau  de  Chemin  de  Fer 
du  Nord,  and  bowling  along  over  Upper  Normandy  towards 
Boulogne,  my  last  luok  back  at  the  metropolis  still  showing 
the  Heights  of  Montmartrc,  the  Arc  d'Etoile  and  Notre 
Dame.  Over  a  flatter  and  less-interesting  country  that  that 
of  the  route  from  Dieppe  and  Rouen  :  by  Creil,  with  its  re- 
semblance to  Worcester  in  Massachusetts  ;  along  whole 
lines  of  Rhode  Island-ish  windmills  on  the  breezy  heights  , 
by  Longjean,  with  the  whole  railway  station  apparently  occu- 
pied by  vans  of  compressed  peat  made  into  a  species  ot  cake  ; 
over  a  low,  marshy,  crceky,  willowy  country,  approaching 
Amiens  ;  to  Amiens  itself,  a  fine  oM  town  lying  away  to  the 
right,  with  its  many-pointed  roofs  and  conical  towers,  its 
Cathedral  with  delicate  tracery  all  around  the  roof,  its  fra- 
gile, sharp  spire  shooting  up  in  the  centre,  and  its  memories 
of  a  treaty  in  which  nearly  all  the  world  was  once  concerned 
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— and  where  I  met  with  a  couple  of  little  lingual  experien- 
ces which  it  would  be  the  height  of  impropriety  to  pass 
without  putting  them  upon  record. 

During  the  few  minutes  of  pause  on  the  railway  platform, 
a  man  approached  m  ewhora  I  ha  1  not  much  difficulty  in  re- 
cofnizinf  as  an  American,  and  enquired  whether  I  thought 
that  he  could  reach  Liverpool  in  time  for  the  Cunarder  of  that 
week.  I  replied  that  I  had  no  doubt  he  could,  and  then  re- 
marked that  he  "  seemed  very  anxious  to  leave  France." 
His  response  satisfied  me  that  others  than  myself  had  "  gone 
to  France  without  understanding  the  lingo,"  and  fared  even 
worse.  "  Anxious,"  echoed  the  poor  fellow,  "  I  should  think 
I  was  I  I  have  been  on  ibis  side  of  the  infernal  Channel  for 
a  fortnight,  and  I  have  not  understood  a  word  that  anybody 
has  said,  or  eaten  a  mouthful  of  food  fit  for  a  pig  !  If  any- 
body ever  catches  me,  again,  where  they  talk  such  gibberish 
or  even  in  Europe  at  all,  I  hope  they  will  let  me  know  !" 

If  my  expatriated  American  had  not  dodged  away  to  the 
refreshment  bureau  quite  so  soon,  however,  he  might  have 
heard  English  to  his  heart's  content ;  for  just  as  he  left  I 
found  proof  that  there  was  another  side  to  the  story,  and  that 
French  was  not  the  only  language  requiring  more  than  a  day 
to  master.  "Pardon,  monsieur  I"  said  an  old,  grimacing  and 
rather  threadbare  Frenchman,  coming  up  to  me  at  that 
moment — "  I  ave  hear  you  talk  zc  Americaine  Anglais  ? 
Eh  ?"  I  replied  that  I  had  certainly  been  speaking  that 
lano-uase  ;  and  he  resumed,  in  a  high  state  of  felicitation : 
"  Zis  rencontre  wiz  un  Americaine  qui  parlez  1' Anglais,  put 
mooch  plaisir  inside  of  moi,  monsieur !  I  sail  go  to  I'Ameri- 
que,  tout  de  suite,  and  ze  language  study  moi  avec  assiduite 
and  pour  long  temps  ;  mais,  I  ave  him  parfaitement,  at  ze 
present,  monsieur  ?  Eh  ?"  I  assured  him  that  his  English 
w^as  uncommonly  excellent — almost  that  of  a  native  ;  and  the 
bow  of  gratitude  with  which  he  received  the  compliment 
was  only  equalled  by  the  proud  grimace  with  which  he  con- 
cluded: "  Qui,  oui,  monsieur  I  meroi,  I  know  zat  I  ave  him, 
mais  ze  assurance  make  arrive  much  delight.  When  I  to 
1  Amerique  have  proceed,  personne  ne  sail  say  do  moi  '  zat 
is  un  Frenchman  !'  zey  sail  take  me  pour  un  Anglais  him. 
self — parbleu !  Monsieur,  I  ave  ze  honnare  I"  and  with  ano- 
ther  bow  the  old  Frenchman  shuffled  away,  the  bell  rang,  and 
I  Lst  him.     I  have  been  looking  for  him  on  Broadway,  ever 
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since,  and  wondering  how  much  better  or  worse  his  English 
would  sound,  there,  than  did  my  French  on  the  Parisian 
Boulevards  I 

Away  from  Amiens  again,  northward,  over  a  country  still 
low,  marshy  and  willowy,  but  with  tempting  rural  walks,  fine 
road.s  and  nestling  low-roofed  tiled  cottages  ;  turf-bogs 
and  dryiiiii-greens  everywhere,  and  here  and  there  fagots  of 
brushwood  preparing  for  the  Paris  market ;  a  long,  thin  liae 
of  narrow  river  stretching  here,  and  there  a  diminutive 
canal  ;  few  sheep,  fewer  caM.e  and  fewest  men  in  view  at 
any  moment ;  windmills  still  crowning  the  heights  and  the 
sails  moving  briskly  in  the  freshening  storm-wind.  By  Ab- 
beville,  with  its  old  Notre  Dame-ish  Clmrch,  half  hidden 
away  in  the  trees  to  the  right ;  then  on  higher  ground,  with 
the  blue,  breezy  Channel  breaking  into  view  on  the  left,  long 
flats  running  out,  tide  very  low,  and  round,  one-masted, 
French-looking  fishing-boats  lying  heeled  along  the  flats,  two 
light-houses,  brown  and  tall,  lendi>ag  an  appropriate  finish  to 
the  marine  view  over  the  banked,  Jersey-coast-ish  sand-hills  ; 
then  the  country  widening  again,  for  a  few  moments,  with 
fine  shade  and  cut  hay  fields  with  the  women  laboring  in  them 
and  the  donkeys  smaller  and  sleeker-'ooking  than  I  have  ever 
seen  them  elsewhere  ;  and  then  the  old  town  of  Boulogne- 
Sur-Mer  breaking  into  view  on  the  right,  lying  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  very  old-looking,  the  tall  rounded  dome  of  the  Cathe- 
dral with  its  two  pointed  towers  rising  high  above  all,  and 
below,  at  the  substantial  stone  docks,  a  few  low-'ying  rakish- 
looking  steamers  and  a  crowd  of  channel-shipping  sheltered 
from  the  rough  winds  and  the  white-caps  at  play  together  be- 
yond the  mouth  of  the  harbor. 

Boulogne-Sur-Mcr,  city  at  once  of  the  old  and  the  new — 
haunt  in  past  times  of  all  the  English  runaway  debtors,  and 
of  the  thousand  and  one  romances  inseparable  from  such 
visitors  ;  but  now  deserted  for  Dieppe  and  Calais,  simply  be- 
cause it  has  become  suspect  on  that  very  score.  I  saw  its 
fhelving  beach,  its  bathing  houses  on  wheels  ;  I  explored  a 
few  of  its  story-haunted  streets ;  I  lunched  at  the  Hotel  do 
Folkestone;  I  saw  the  light-house  on  the  left  and  walked 
down  the  long,  breezy  esplanade  on  the  right,  where  tho 
Boulogneans  go  to  flirt  and  catch  fresh  air  at  summer  even- 
inji ;  and  a  little  while  after  I  was  on  board  the  staunch 
little  paddle-wheeler  Victoria,  lashed  down   to  my  seat  on 
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tlie  deck,  as  she  dashed  out  of  the  harbor  like  a  grey  hound 
from  the  leash,  carried  us  over  the  Channel,  more  than  half 
the  time  under  water,  in  something  less  than  two  hours,  and 
landed  us,  in  the  very  teeth  of  a  summer  hurricane  of  no 
mean  dimensions,  at  the  queer  old  town  of  Folkestone,  once 
more  on  English  ground  —  a  brief,  memorable,  tiresome, 
enjoyable  ten  days  "  Over  to  Paris"  gone  by  like  a  whiff  of 
smoke  from  one  of  her  saucy,  raking  funnels  ! 

And  did  I  leave  France — perhaps  the  most  suggestive  of 
all  1  mds  on  the  globe,  even  if  not  in  itself  poetical — without 
another  perpetration  of  inexcusable  rhyme  ?  No — for  some- 
thing like  this  went  singing  through  my  dizzied  brain,  to 
the  music  of  the  storm-wind  and  the  jerking  motion  of  the  mad 
waves,  between  the  moutb  of  Boulogne  harbor  and  those 
"  white  clifis  of  Albion," — with  the  title  of 

-r^  OVER  THE  BRINE. 

Over  the  brine — over  the  brhie — 
Yonder  the  white  clitfs  of  Albion  shine. 
Faster,  speed  faster,  to  meet  our  desire, 
Black-breasted  sea-guil,  with  pnlscs  of  fire  1 
Heed  not  the  wind  that  liowls  angrily  past ! 
Heed  not  the  salt  spray  that  flies  to  the  mast  I 
Faster,  yet  faster,  good  steamer  of  mine, 
Bear  us  and  hurry  us  over  the  brine  ! 

Over  the  brine — over  the  brine — 

Away  from  tlie  land  of  the  melon  and  vine  ; 

Away  from  the  laud  where  a  conqueror's  thread 

Leaves  half  of  a  nation  yet  helpless  and  dead  ! — 

Away  from  the  land  where  Gml's  faith  seems  a  form, 

Instead  of  true  reverence  fervent  and  warm — 

Whei'e  traditions  too  close  round  the  free  heart  entwine, — 

Bear  us  away  from  it,  over  the  brine  ! 

Over  the  brine — over  the  brine — 

Thou2h  the  sense  to  its  revel  may  madly  incline, 

A  nd  though  reason  may  yield  to  the  'hest  of  the  heart, 

'Mid  the  works  of  the  builder,  the  triumphs  of  art ! 

But  an  hour,  and  we  stand  on  the  old  rugged  shore 

Where  the  language  first  lisped  shall  be  spoken  once  more,- 

Where  the  strong  Anglo-Saxon  makes  progress  and  sign, — 

Bear  us  with  lightning  speed,  over  the  brine  ! 

Over  the  brine — over  the  brine — 
Bat  ah,  fart.lier  yet  lies  that  dear  home  of  mine — 
The  land  of  the  West,  in  which,  gallant  and  young, 
Fewer  anthems,  more  fieer  songs  of  labor  are  sung — 
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"Where  temples  are  rarer,  and  records  more  few, 
And  the  great  deeds  are  yet  half  remaining  to  do; 
"Where  the  tall  mountains  i)eer  and  the  broad  rivers  shine — 
Oh,  to  be  hurried  there — over  ihe  brine  ! 


Over  the  brine— over  the  brine 

Give  us  q  ick  to  each  other,  oh  Father  of  mine  1 

Me  to  the  land  that  is  distant  and  dear — 

My  ciniutry  to  me,  with  its  destiny  clear! 

Over  my  head  let  tiie  old  banner  wave, 

"Wiien  1  seek  for  a  liome  or  sleep  low  in  my  grave  I 

Homeward,  quick  liomeward,  oh  Father  of  mine, 

Speed  me  and  shelter  me,  over  the  brine  1 
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VII. 

XHEEE  DATS  IN  SCOTLAND.  WITH  A  RUN  ACROSS 

THE  BORDER. 

Prompted  by  an  Americano  English  friend  who  knew  the 
Great  Northern  Railway,  and  with  my  short  Scottish  route 
obligingly  laid  out  for  me  by  that  courteous  gentleman  and 
most  capable  official,  Mr.  Benjamin  Moran,  Secretary  of  the 
American  legation  at  St.  James — I  prepared  f  »r  my  ride 
from  London  to  Edinboro',  one  niglit  in  August,  bv  corrupt- 
ing the  railway  guard  and  porter  with  Haifa  crown  each,  in- 
d\icing  them  to  admit  no  one  else  within  my  compartmetifc, 
and  thus  securing  royal  isolation  and  opportunity  to  recline 
at  length,  all  the  way  from  London  to  Newcastle.  Pleasant 
consequence  :  I  nearly  slept  over  the  whole  length  of  Eng- 
land I  Slept,  but  not  without  interruptions.  I  remember 
hearing  the  guard  call  out  "  Barnet  !"  when  we  were  only 
a  few  miles  out  of  London,  and  when  I  was  falling  into  my 
first  doze — and  wondering  whether  Warwick  the  King-maker, 
wounded  tha'  afternoon  in  his  last  disastrous  battle  against 
the  Fourth  Edward,  niiglit  not  corrupt  the  guard  as  I  had 
done,  get  into  my  compartment,  and  seriously  trouble  me 
with  his  long  legs  and  the  steely  coldness  of  liis  armor.  Then 
I  remember  a  second  call,  some  time  after  :  "  Hunting- 
don I''  and  wondering  whether  Robin  Hood  was  still  enjoy- 
ing th.it  pleasant  Earldom,  and  whether  he  fired  six-shooters 
now-a  days,  instead  of  twanging  his  yew  tree  long-bow  ! 
Again,  "  Peterborough  !"  and  I  was  pestered  by  the  recollec- 
tion of  some  old  fellow — a  general,  or  was  he  a  diplomatist  1 
— who  did  something,  or  didn't  do  something,  some  time  or 
Other!  "  Ne  vark  !"  and  I  had  some  doubts,  such  as  will 
annoy  sleepy  people,  whether  they  were  stopping  at  the  Mar. 
ket  Street  or  the  Centre  Street  Station,  wh 'thcr  tiie  express- 
train  from  Philadelphia  had  gone   down  yet,  and  what  the 
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Essex  apple-orchards  might  be  promising  tliis  year  in  the 
way  of  cider  I  It  must  have  been  long  past  mi  Inight  when 
I  heard  the  call :  "  York  I"  and  saw  the  long  platforms  of  a 
station,  its  jostling  people,  baggage-vans  and  lanterns.  It 
must  be  fuU-raoon,  I  thought,  as  I  fell  back  again  and  re- 
lapsed into  that  tyrannical  drowse — full-moon  ;  and  how  tlie 
light  must  be  playing  bo-peep  among  the  pinnacles  and  but- 
tresses of  that  wonderful  old  Minster  I — and  what  a  pity  it 
was  that  some  one  would  not  go  out  and  gather  me  a  bunch 
of  those  white  roses  that  I  knew  to  be  growing  in  Cardinal 
Wolsey's  garden  ! 

Fantastical  dreims,  all  these  I  But  a  clearer  awaken- 
ing was  coming — at  a  time,  too,  when  I  could  least  afford 
to  have  slept  longer. 

"  Newcastle  !"  called  out  the  guard,  and  the  door  of  the 
compartment  slammed  as  he  did  so.  I  had  a  companion,  then 
— a  smooth-faced  young  man,  of  histrionic  propensities,  with 
the  "  b-r-r-r  of  the  border"  on  his  tongue,  who  was  going 
home  to  "  Auld  Reekie"  to  see  his  parents  and  to  study  the 
vigorous  Phelps  playing  Hamlet  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  (I 
may  as  well  say,  here,  and  in  a  parenthesis,  that  I  after- 
wards promised  him  an  engagement  at  any  l<!ading  theatre 
he  might  happen  to  fancy,  either  in  New  York,  Phil  idel- 
phia  or  Boston — and  that  I  hope  he  will  not  forget  to  come 
over  and  look  after  ir,  in  company  with  the  two  or  three 
whom  I  proffered  situations  on  the  police,  the  private  in  the 
Coldstream  Guards  whom  I  agreed  to  make  a  Major-Gen- 
eral  of  Volunteers,  the  oflScial  at  the  Charing-Cross  Rai  - 
way  station  whom  I  stand  pledged  to  eL'Ct  as  Alderman 
of  my  District,  and  the  doorkeeper  of  Greenwich  Hos- 
pital whom  1  hired  as  barkeeper  of  the  St.  Nicholas) 

But  all  this  by  the  way.  My  dramatic  friend  woke  me 
thoroughly,  and  I  shook  myself  free  enough  from  the  mists 
of  sleep  to  look  from  the  carriage  window  and  realiz;3  the 
appropriateness  of  thit  old  saw  about  "bringing  coals  to 
Ni^wcastle." 

If  any  one  should  ask  me  the  material  of  which  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne is  constructed,  I  should  answer — Coals  I 
If  enquired  of  as  to  the  nature  of  its  public  improvements, 
I  should  reply — Coal-vans  !  If  interrogated  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  surrounding  landscape,  I  could  only  respond  . 
"Collieries!"     Fur,  certuinly,  through    the    cold    gray    of 
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that  August  dawn,  which  coal-smoke,  coal-dusfc  and  the 
iinsts  from  the  distant  German  Ocean  combineti  to  render 
almost  palpabl- — I  saw  nothing  else  than  wildernesses  of 
railway  tracks,  apparently  countless  in  their  number  and 
en  Hess  in  their  extent,  each  covered  witli  loaded  or  un- 
load.'d  coal-vans  (by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  them 
loaded),  the  long  lines  stretching  away  into  the  cold  mist 
on  either  hand  ;  the  dingy  black  glitter  of  the  combusti- 
ble coming  from  ten  thousand  facets  on  the  top  of  every 
heaped  mill-hopper  (the  readi3st  idea  that  can  be  conveyed 
of  the  shape  of  those  awkward  vans)  :  and  the  earth  un- 
der and  among  the  tracks  teeming  to  be  the  trodden  drop- 
pings of  coal-dust  which  had  been  accumulating  there  for 
ages  ;  while  the  dus  <y  color  of  the  houses  within  view 
made  it  no  improbable  supposition  that  some  Cyclopean 
miner  had  cut  them  from  the  lump  in  tho  mines  below, 
hollowed  them  out  and  sent  them  up  here  for  the  resi- 
dence of  himself  and  his  fellows  ! 

We  had  crossed  the  North  Tyne,  going  into  Newcastle  : 
the  very  streams  began  to  bear  some  remembrance  of  ap- 
proach to  the  "  border."  Less  than  half  a  dozen  miles  away 
eastward  down  the  Tyne,  as  I  knew,  lay  Tynemouth  and  the 
great  shipping-port  of  the  collieries,  Shields — all  English  to 
the  last  degree,  albeit  many  a  cannie  Scot  walks  the  decks 
of  the  English  coasters  and  the  language  spoken  on  them 
might  as  well  be  heard  in  Perthshire  or  the  Lothians  ;  but  it 
only  needed  to  sweep  due  west  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and 
the  head  of  Solway  Firth  would  be  reached;  with  its  remem- 
brances of  Scott's  "  Redgduntlet"  and  that  last  sad  sailing 
away  of  Charles  Edward  Stuart ;  and  Gretna  Green — now, 
alas  I  in  its  decadence,  and  with  the  clerical  blacksmith's 
hammer  that  f)rged  nuptial  link<,  laid  down,  never  to  be  re- 
sumed, but  with  the  aroma  of  by-gone  runaway-matches  lin- 
gering around  it  like  the  perfume  of  Moore's  roses  haunting 
the  broken  vase — Gretna  Green  would  bear  witness  that  we 
indeed  had  done  like  the  early  raiders  who  set  ]  attern  lor 
Stoneman  and  Kilpatrick  and  Jeb  Stuart,  and  "crossed  the 
border." 

The  cold  gray  daylight  was  warming  and  broadening  to 
the  pleasantcr  hues  of  sunrise,  as  we  rattled  away  from 
NoAcastle,  due  northward  across  the  slightly-rolling  plains 
of  Northumberland — a  peculiarly   Eiij^lish  landscape,  well- 
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kept  and  tlirifty,  with  the  laborers'  cottages  fewer  but  more 
romfortable-lookiniX  than  on  most  of  the  roads  of  the  South 
and  West,  the  broad  ffreen  fields  lauirhing  to  the  morninir 
sun  and  scarcely  confessing  the  loss  of  the  harvest  so  lately- 
gleaned  from  their  bosoms,  and  the  hawthorn  and  privet 
hedges  dividing  the  pastures  and  marking  the  boundaries  of 
property  without  imparting  anything  of  that  air  of  hardness 
inseparable  from  the  stone  walls  of  New  England  and  the 
post-and-rail  fences  of  the  Middle  States. 

There  seemed  to  be  history  in  every  field  and  in  every  sod 
of  thisnorthermostof  the  English  counties — romance  cluster- 
ed thicker  there,  than  I  had  lelt  it  doing  in  any  other  spot  on 
the  marvellous  island,  except  perhaps  when  standing  on  the 
walls  of  Chester.  These  fields  of  the  north  had  been  the  home 
and  inheritance  of  the  "  Percies  of  old  fame,"  in  the  long  trone 
days  when  the  friendship  of  one  or  the  enmity  of  another 
made  the  winning  or  losing  of  a  kingdom.  It  had  bean  from 
these  fields  that  Hotspur  gathered  his  vassals  to  ride  away 
to  the  fight  and  victory  of  Haniildoun,  referred  to  by  Shak- 
speare  in  speaking  of  those  prisoners  claimed  by  the  arro- 
gant king : 

"Which  Harry  Percy,  here,  at  Holmedon  took." 

And  here  had  the  same  unstable  flower  of  chivalry  gleaned 
his  human  harvest  once  more,  when  he  left  bonnie  Kate 
waiting  for  him  so  long,  to  do  battle  against  his  sovereign 
at  the  fatal  tight  of  Shrewsbury,  in  1403,  where  all  his 
"  budding  honors''  were  indeed  "  cropped"  to  make  a  chap- 
let  for  the  head  of  the  dawning  victor  of  Agincourt,  Harry 
of  Monmouth.  Two  more  of  the  same  bloody  harvests  had 
fallen,  later  in  the  same  century,  with  the  liege-lords  who 
gathered  them, — at  St.  Albans  in  1455  and  Toulon  in  1461. 
And  earlier — far  earlier — long  before  the  close  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  ancestors  of  these  men  had  gone  with 
their  lord  against  the  Douglas,  to  that  fatal  hunting  of  Chevy 
Chase,  which  the  dry  historians  will  still  persist  in  confound- 
in'' with  the  battle  of  Otterbourne.  A  land  of  historic  ro- 
mance, this  Northumberland  of  the  border  ;  a  family  worthy 
of  all  the  credits  and  discredits  of  mediaeval  chivalry, 
those  Percies  who  have  become  uuromantic  Saiithsons  I 

But  half  an  huur  had  been  consumed  in  these  reflections  ; 
and  the  express  train  on  the  Great  Northern  road,  which  by 
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no  means  recognized  all  stations,  whirled  bj  one,  wliere  a 
single  word  that,  caught  the  eye  intensified  all  the  previous 
feelings  and  added  poetry  to  romance — a  "  painting  of  the 
lily"  and  "  adding  perfume  to  the  violet"  not  even  con- 
demned by  tlie  great  dramatist. 

Thntword,  glimmering  white  on  the  little  station  as  we 
shot  by,  was  "  Alnwick.'^  Less  than  two  miles  away,  and  so 
easily  reached  by  that  little  branch  railway  darting  off  to 
the  left,  and  yet  hidden  from  the  eye  by  rolling  uplands  and 
a  belt  of  envious  woods,  was  Alnwick  Castle!  How  close 
grew  England  and  America  at  that  moment — the  genius  of 
the  one  illustratinjj  the  historic  lo2;ends  of  the  other  I  How 
a  broad-browed,  gray-eyed,  white-bearded  old  man  suddenly 
became  more  than  the  equal  of  feudal  princes — their  post 
and  historical  preserver  !  Besides  the  dramatic  aspirant 
there  was  one  near  me  in  the  carriage  compartment  then — 
one  whom  he  did  not  see,  but  who  sung  to  me  as  few  men 
have  ever  sung  in  either  land — the  melodious  trifler,  and  yet 
the  truest  of  (rod's  true  poets — Fitz-Grreene  Halleck  ! 

Weeks  before,  I  had  been  reminded  how  poetry  lends  a 
new  charm  to  historic  romance — remarking  how  often  my 
eyes  turned,  in  passing,  to  the  ferocious  stone  lion  with  ex- 
tended tail,  crowning  the  fa9:ide  of  Northumberland  House 
in  London,  and  how  much  oftener  I  caught  myself  studying 
the  quartered  lions  and  pikes  and  lozenges  of  the  armorial 
hatchment  over  the  door  of  that  building — simply  because 
Halleck  had  written,  of  Alnwick  : 

"  Still  sternly  o'er  their  castle  crate 
Their  house's  Lion  stands  in  state  ;" 

and  now,  when  I  seemed  so  near  that  I  could  almost  stretch 
out  my  hand  and  tuuch  the  scene  of  that  matchless  dalliance 
with  ihe  historic  muse,  the  whole  poem  sprang  up  to  mem- 
ory— dearer,  sweeter,  holier  than  ever  ;  and  Alnwick  grew 
a  gem  with  all  Northumberland  for  its  setting. 

Then  came  to  me,  too,  more  closely  than  before,  partially 
through  the  awakening  effected  by  tiie  well-remembered 
lines, — 

"  The  legend  of  the  Cheviot  day — 
The  Percy's  proudest  border-story ;" 

For  not  twenty  miles  away,  stretching  down  from  Jedburgh 
of  the  "  Jeddart  axes,"  through  Northumberland  into  Cum- 
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berland,  lay  those  very  Cheviot  Hills  amid  which  Chevy 
Chase  was  hunted  and  fought  and  lost ;  and  methought  had 
the  hour  been  something  earlier  I  could  have  seen  that  mel- 
ancholy searching  over  of  the  6eld  for  the  dead,  in  the  first 
g  immering  of  dawn  ;  with  the  wounded  Percy  borne  away 
on  the  shoulders  of  his  followers  ;  and  Lady  Douglas  span- 
ning her  distracted  brow  with  her  cold  hands,  over  the  body 
of  her  perished  husband  ;  and  the  boy  who  was  one  day  to 
be  the  unfortunate  "  Tine-Man"  or  "  Losing  Douglas"  of  the 
notes  to  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  leaning  upnn  his  father's 
shield  ;  and  the  bold  riever  at  his  dying  moment  dashing 
away  the  cross  so  faithfully  tendered  him  ;  and  pitying  wo- 
man turning  away  her  eyes  as  the  fingers  of  the  searchers 
drew  down  the  vizors  and  showed  her  the  dead  faces — all 
that  terrible  truth  of  mediaeval  war  so  stiikingly  brought 
down  to  us  in  the  painting  of  Bird  and  the  niezzotinto  of 
Young,  working  under  the  loving  eyes  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte. 

I  shall  go  to  Alnwick  Castle  instead  of  so  near  it,  some 
day,  God  willing  ;  and  then  and  there  I  shall  repeat  the 
whole  of  Halleck's  poem,  as  so  many  other  Atiiericans  have 
done,  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  bore  or  maniac  ;  but  I 
never  expect  it  to  bring  to  me.  again,  so  much  as  it  brought 
that  August  morning  when  I  was  merely  flying  by  and  be- 
yond sight  of  the  scenery  it  commemorates.  First  glimpses 
aro  often  worth  more  than  after-examinations  :  and  iu  nothing 
else  is  the  axioai  so  notably  true  as  in  the  experience  of  the 
traveller  ! 

Twenty  minutes  more  of  bowling  along  beyond  Alnwick, 
and  a  new  sensation  came  to  moderate  if  not  to  dissipate  the 
last.  Low,  bare  headlands  suddenly  took  the  place  of  the 
broad  fields  fringed  with  woods  which  had  skirted  the  mil- 
way  track  to  the  east ;  then  there  broke  out  a  gleam  of  the 
risen  sun  frotn  the  morning  mists  which  had  half  enshrouded 
it,  an  answering  and  even  brighter  gleam  seemed  to  spring 
from  the  earth  to  meet  it,  the  low  headlands  narrowed  to  a 
thread,  and  broad  in  view  lay  the  German  Ocean — my  first 
sight  of  that  which  had  filled  so  large  a  space  in  both  history 
and  romance.  That  German  Ocean  over  which  the  Norse- 
men swooped  down  when  they  went  to  desolate  and  lay  under 
tribute  the  fertile  South  ;  that  German  Ocean  over  which 
the  Danes  sailed  when  they  brought  the  ancestors  of  Canute 
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to  suhjiig.ite  Britain  ;  that  German  Ocean  the  English  and 
Scottish  shores  of  which  used  to  bo  studded  with  so  many 
feudal  hol'is  aiding  smuggling  or  piracy  and  bi  Iding  defi- 
ance to  the  power  of  law  ;  that  "  lonely  and  boisterous  Ger- 
man Ocean,"  as  Scott  designates  it,  overlooking  which  stood 
the  dilapidated  old  tower  of  Edgar  Ravenswood,  and  in  the 
perilous  sands  on  the  shore  of  which  that  man  of  the  heavy 
heart  met  his  fate  at  the  Kelpie's  Flow. 

There  seemed  nothing  lonely  or  boisterous  about  that  part 
of  the  German  Ocean  which  washed  Northumberland  and 
Berwickshire,  on  that  August  morning.  The  coast  was 
markedly  like  that  of  Rhode  Island,  irregularly  bold  and 
very  rocky,  with  many  of  the  cliffs  mossed,  here  and  there  a 
bit  of  sandy  beach  below,  and  dangerous  pointed  rocks 
thrusting  up  thoir  heads  in  deep  water,  to  show  the  need  of 
a  good  offing  in  thick  weather.  But  ocean  never  slept  more 
calmly  or  more  lovingly  beneath  a  morning  sun  ;  the  mist 
seaward  was  tinted  till  it  became  a  golden  haze  ;  a  few  fish- 
ing-boats were  dropping  lazily  along  in  the  light  breeze  that 
scarcely  raised  a  ripple  on  the  green  water  ;  and  two  or 
three  coasters  working  up  from  Shields  or  down  from  the 
Forth  seemed  even  lazier  than  their  diminutive  confreres. 

L  inely  enough,  perhaps,  at  times  ;  but  boisterous  ? — no, 
the  idea  seemed  impossible.  Hal  what  was  that  the  young 
actor  said  to  me  ?  "  Do  you  see  that  low  island,  scarcely 
more  than  a  reef,  miles  away,  yonder  ?'  "  Yes  I"  "And 
the  light-house — do  you  see  its  white  sides  and  little  black 
top  '?"  "  Yes  :  what  of  it  ?"  "  That  is  Fern  Island  Light." 
"  And  Fern  Island  Li^dit  ? — is  there  anything  to  make  it 
specially  notable  ?"  "  Notable  1 — I  should  think  so  I  Don't 
you  do  honor  to  that  sort  of  thing  oyer  the  waier  ?  That  is 
Grace  Darling's  lighthuuse." 

Ah!  the  German  ocean  seemed  suddenly  to  lose  its  inca- 
pability of  being  boisterous,  then  ;  and  it  was  worth  some- 
thing to  have  even  so  bad  an  actor  as  he  undoubtedly  was, 
in  my  compartment,  for  the  sake  of  being  shown  Fern  Island 
Light  I  If  there  are,  as  says  that  same  Halleck  whom  I 
have  so  lately  quoted  : 

" Pilgrim  shrines — 


Shrines  to  no  creed  or  code  confined, 
The  Delphian  vales,  tlie  Paleslines, 
The  Meccas  of  the  mind " 
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be  sure  thnt  to  the  spots  made  sacred  by  porsonal  heroism, 
and  eppecially  by  the  personal  lieroism  of  woman,  many  of 
the  most  heartfelt  pilgrimages  will  ever  be  paid  ! 

All  of  us  who  read,  Americans  as  well  as  English,  re- 
member the  name  of  Grace  Darling  as  that  of  a  heroine, 
who — who — "  did  something  in  a  boat  or  with  a  boat;"  par- 
don me  if  I  say  that  I  think  most  of  us  have  forgotten  the 
rest  I  /  had  forgotten  until  so  reminded  ;  and  I  could  not 
recall  the  brief  story  of  her  sublime  bravery  in  this  connec» 
tion,  but  for  that  reminder  and  the  "  rubbing  up"  which  it 
occasioned  ! 

Let  me  give  the  story  in  a  few  brief  words  : 

The  old  light-house  keeper  was  Grace  Darling's  father, 
and  Grace,  an  unmarried  girl  of  eigliteen  or  nineteen,  lived 
with  him  and  assisted  in  trimminjj  the  lights,  and  the  other 
duties  of  the  light  house.  It  may  have  been  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  aL'O — perhaps  much  longer — for  time  plays  sad 
tricks  with  memory  I  —  when,  one  terrrible  night  of  storm 
and  darkness,  the  steamship  Forfarshire,  from  Dundee  bound 
southward,  mistook  the  lights  and  struck  on  one  of  the  outer 
reefs,  where  she  lay  going  to  pieces,  and  with  certain  death 
staring  the  crew  and  passengers  in  the  face.  So  terrible 
was  the  sea  and  so  imminent  the  danger  to  any  who  should 
a;ttempt  their  rescue,  that  even  the  brave  old  light-house 
keeper  and  his  hardy  companions  gave  up  the  task  as  hope- 
less. Then  was  Grace  Darling's  hour  appointed  of  Heaven, 
thouL'h  no  one  but  herself  dreamed  of  it ;  and  she  implored 
and  denounced  them  all  as  recreants,  and  wept,  and  dared 
any  of  the  men  to  pull  an  oar  with  her,  until  her  father 
yielded  and  said  that  "  Grace  should  hae  her  wull ;"  and 
thev  launched  their  little  boat  to  what  seemed  certain  de- 
struction, Grace  at  one  of  the  bow  oars,  and  saved  eight  men 
and  a  woman  I 

Grace  Darling  became,  after  that  night,  England's  model 
heroine  for  a  lime.  The  great  showed  her  personal  honor  ; 
children  and  vessels  were  named  after  her  ;  and  all  over  the 
civilized  world  her  story  was  told  and  her  fame  recorded. 
But  .she  stiil  lived  at  the  light-house,  and  still  poor,  for  none 
of  those  honors  were  very  substantial ;  and  one  day  con- 
sumption came  (who  knows  but  that  the  exposure  of  that 
very  night  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  malady  ?)  and  the  strong, 
glorious  girl   bowed  beneath  it.     She  died  only  a  few  years 
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after  her  apotheosis  —  fori  cannot  designate  her  crowning 
night  by  any  humbler  name.  All  the  years  that  have  passed 
since  then,  her  old  father  lived,  till  he  reached  eighty-four, 
dying,  as  I  afterwards  learned,  only  a  few  weeks  from  the 
time  when  I  saw  Fern  Island  Light  and  had  her  heroic 
womanhood  so  forcibly  brought  back  to  my  memory. 

Grace  Darling  !  Sweetest  of  names  that  ever  dropped  in 
lintrering  fondness  from  the  lips  of  an  adorer  !  —  how  blessed 
is  England,  that  sometimes  the  spirit  of  euphony  presides 
over  the  christening  of  her  favorite  children!  —  that  we  have 
the  privilege,  naming  the  two  women  who  have,  during  the 
century  past,  proved  for  her  that  they  belonged  to  the  lame 
sex  which  supplied  Joan  of  Arc  and  Gertrude  Von  der 
Weyde  —  the  privilege  of  calling  them  by  such  soft  appel- 
lations that  every  speaking  lip  seems  to  be  the  lip  of  a  lover 
—  Florence  Nightingale  and  Grace  Darling  ! 

But  it  is  a  painfiil  fact  that  trains  on  the  British  railways 
do  not  stop  for  sentiment,  whether  historic  or  heroic ;  some 
of  us  know  whether  they  are  any  better  conducted  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  I  Long  before  I  had  ended  my  day- 
dream over  the  sweet  fisher  girl  and  her  early,  happy 
fate,  we  were  running  along  a  bleak  headland  on  the  very 
verge  of  the  sea,  with  a  placid  little  river  opening  its  broad 
mouth  as  if  in  a  very  smile  at  the  lovely  quiet  of  the  morn- 
ing, an  old  town  showing  ahead  and  beyond  the  river,  to  the 
right,  with  a  few  steeples  and  something  in  the  pepper-box- 
crowned-  with-an-extinguisher  style  of  many  of  the  old  build- 
ings, strongly  suggestive  of  that  France  with  which  Caledo- 
nia was  once  so  long  and  closely  linked.     That  little  placid 

river  creeping  down  through  its  meadows  was  the  Tweed 

once  a  boundary  between  two  kingdoms,  now  nothing  more 
than  an  imaginary  line  within  and  beyond  which  men's  births 
were  to  be  reckoned  for  convenience  ;  that  old  half-French 
town  with  the  red  tiled  roofs  was  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  the 
"  royal  Berwick"  of  that  often  quoted  Ualleck,  and  a  place 
once  of  so  much  titular  consequence  that  its  possession  con- 
ferred an  additional  princely  title —  more  than  one  Ent^lish 
sovereign  having  written  himself  "  King  of  England,  France 
and  Ireland,  and  Berwick-upon-Tweed  !  " 

This  was  my  first  glimpse  of  Scotland  — a  land  to  which  t 
held  the  warrant  of  blood  for  having  my  heart  turn  oftener 
in  absiiuce  than  to  any  other  beneath  the  sun,  except  that  of 
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my  birth.  Those  old  houses  stood  upon  Scottish  soil ;  those 
rolling  wooded  hills,  stretching  away  Northward,  were 
studded  with  Scottish  shielings  ;  and  the  women  who  sa' 
knitting  at  the  doors,  and  the  children  running  in  and  out, 
spoke  with  the  soft  "  b-r-r-r  of  the  border"  to  which  the 
tongue  of  the  Southron  is  so  inevitably  a  stranger  :  do  I  do 
any  discredit  to  American  manhood  in  saying  that  as  we 
swept  over  the  long,  narrow  stone  bridge  spanni'ig  the 
Twe<d  with  the  river  glancing  silver  below,  and  reached 
the  thither  embankment  which  ?o  surely  marked  the  old 
boundary  between  the  two  countries,  —  I  took  off  my  hat 
with  such  a  reverence  as  I  minrht  have  felt  on  entering  at 
old  cathedral  ;  and  risked  the  washing  off  of  the  paint  oi 
dandyhood  from  my  face,  by  letting  two  or  three  self-willed 
tears  make  Tweeds  of  their  own  down  the  furrows,  and 
spoke  aloud,  more  to  myself  than  to  my  single  companion, 
wliat  the  heart  echoed  most  fervently:  "Puir  auld  Scot- 
land !  bonnie,  brave,  glorious  auld  Scotland  I  God  bless  you 
and  yours,  forever  I  " 

But  the  Berwick  that  we  saw  was  principally  a  railroad 
station  with  its  surroundings  of  spare  cars  and  turn-out  rails  ; 
the  stout  fellows  in  blue  bonnets,  whom  I  saw  around  the 
railway  station,  were  thinking  far  more  of  the  stern  renlitj 
of  labor  and  the  pleasant  reality  of  that  pay  following  labor, 
than  of  anything  in  the  old  feudal  days  ;  and  the  crews  ot 
the  little  boats  which  I  saw  dropping  away  below  the  bridge, 
down  thp  mouth  of  the  Tweed,  seaward,  were  likely  that  day 
to  bear  no  freight  more  sacred  to  love  and  romance  than — 
fish ! 

We  were  over  the  Tweed,  at  last,  and  running  along  up 
Berwickshire  towards  the  Lotliians,  not  often  within  view  of 
the  sea,  and  yet,  near  enough  for  occasional  flashes  to  reminc 
me  that  only  a  mile  or  two  uway,  "  between  St.  Abb's  Head 
and  the  little  village  of  Eyemouth,"  as  the  author  of  Waverle}' 
expresses  it,  those  waters  were  kissing  the  very  rocks 
where  stood  that  old  tower  of  Edgar  Ravenswood.  And  it 
I  had  lacked  another  reminder  of  Scott's  glorious  romance 
which  has  found  the  triple  immortality  of  the  novel,  the 
drama  and  the  opera,  it  would  have  been  discovered  in  that 
bold,  bleak  range  of  uplands  1^'ing  a  little  to  the  west,  that  1 
scarcely  needed  my  companion's  answer  to  know  as  the  spot 
whore  must  ever  stand  in  imagination  the  residence  of  sweet, 
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sad,  unfortunate  Lucy  Ashton,  bride  but   never   wife, — that 
range  the  Hills  of  Liimmermuir  I 

They  speak  of  Ireland  as  the  "Green  Isle;"  and  more 
than  once,  even  into  this  hasty  record  of  rambling,  has  crept 
the  favorite  phrase  :  "  England's  fadeless  green."  Appro- 
priate to  both,  undoubtedly  ;  but  why  more  than  to  Scot- 
land, I  wondered  that  morning  and  still  wonder  ?  For 
certainly  not  even  on  the  emerald  headlands  of  Wales  liad  I 
seen  a  more  glorious  go' den  glow  of  sunlight  upon  verdure  ; 
and  though  there  was  more  of  broken  land,  as  beseemed  a 
"  North  countrie," — where  yet  the  harvests  stood  uncut,  as 
ihey  did  in  many  places,  I  had  not  seen  richer  nodd  ng  of 
heads,  whether  on  fair  Cheshire  and  Essex  of  England,  or 
that  fertile,  beautiful,  willowed  Normandy  of  France. 

But  apart  from  this  agricultural  resemblance,  no  contrast 
could  well  have  been  more  maiked  than  that  between  the 
scenery  below  the  Tweed  and  above  it.  From  the  very  mo- 
ment of  crossing  that  stream,  the  flat,  tame  prettiness  of 
England  disappeared,  and  it  needed  small  stretch  of  fancy 
to  believe  that  those  rough  hills  and  wooded  water-courses 
belonged  to  New  York  or  Southern  New  England  of  our  owa 
land.  For  mile  upon  mile  of  the  ride  between  Berwick  on- 
Tweed  and  the  southern  lip  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  it  seemed 
almost  impossible  to  shake  off  the  belief  that  one  was  rolling 
along  up  the  valley  of  the  Merrimac,  looking  for  the  White 
Mountains  instead  of  the  Perthshire  Highlands  in  the  far 
distance.  This  in  natural  scenery,  and  in  foliage,  in  which 
the  pine,  the  cedar  and  the  arbor  vitae  began  to  mingle  as 
on  the  New  England  route  ;  but  by  no  means  in  those  arti- 
ficial features  which  are  scarcely  of  secondary  consequence. 
For  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  could  convert  that  irregu- 
lar old  baronial  chateau  of  mossed  yellow  freestme,  with 
flaring  gables  and  extiniiiuisher-pointed  turrets,  half-buried 
in  grand  old  trees  which  had  no  doubt  been  growing  undis- 
turbed around  it  for  at  least  three  or  four  centuries, — into 
the  spruce,  new,  staring  New  England  house,  or  factory,  or 
mill  of  wood,  guiltless  of  taste  or  shade,  adding  more  to  the 
wealth  of  a  nation  in  one  week  than  the  feudal  residence 
could  do  in  a  twelvemonth,  but  supplying  ugliness  instead 
of  beauty  to  the  landscape.  Nor  was  there  any  fear  that 
that  haif-dozen  of  low,  brick  or  stone,  red-tiled-roofed  and 
.  warm-looking  cottages,  linked  together  (a  feature  of  the  sec- 
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tion)  as  if  a  whole  family  of  houses  had  forced  themselves  as 
nearly  into  each  other's  arms  as  possible,  —  could  be  mis- 
taken for  the  corresponding  wooden  hamlet,  thriftier  but  far 
less  picturesque,  half  mills  and  lialf  the  remainder  places  of 
trade  in  some  shape  or  other,  grouped  here  and  there  along 
the  Mcrrimac  or  the  Connecticut. 

And  this,  with  forty  minutes  of  mundane  time,  brought  us 
to  Dunbar  in  Haddingtonshire,  still  on  the  shore  of  the  Ger- 
man Oi^ean — with  its  battery-defended  little  harbor,  its 
crumbling  uld  casile  falling  rapidly  more  and  more  to  decay 
on  a  rock  which  once  commanded  both  town  and  sea — its 
blended  memories  of  the  herring-fishery,  which  almost  led 
me  fo  look  for  some  strapping  iass  in  short  petticoats  and 
with  a  wicker  bnsket  at  shoulder,  crying  "  Alia  calla-oo  !" — 
and  of  a  long-past  battle  sealing  the  fate  of  a  monarch,  the 
fugitives  from  which  might  be  even  yet  creeping  a.vay  to 
boat  on  the  shore  or  bush  on  their  course  westward  to  the 
sheltering  Higlilands. 

Then  the  morning  mist,  which  had  been  almost  dispelled 
by  the  morning  sun,  seemed  to  thicken  and  close  down 
again,  and  it  was  through  its  gray  and  yellow  medium  that 
as  we  curved  westward  and  even  south  of  westward,  beyond 
Dunbar,  I  saw  even  a  gentler  water  than  tlie  sleeping  North 
iSea — the  broad  Firth  of  Forth,  a  magnificent  land-locked 
bay  of  perhaps  filteen  miles  by  thir  y — two  or  three  islands, 
with  Inch  Keith  the  principal,  studding  it,  and  the  bold 
shore  of  Fife  rising  beyond  it  at  the  north  with  something  of 
the  same  prominence  shown  by  the  Navcsink  Highlands 
when  looking  down  through  the  Narrows  from  the  he'ghts 
beyond  Iloboken.  And  it  was  through  a  mist  still  thicker 
that  I  saw  a  dark  presence  loom  up  into  the  sky  at  the  left  a 
few  minutes  later — very  sloping  at  the  south,  bold  and  pre- 
cipitous on  the  north,  and  with  a  collar  or  ruffle  of  beetling 
rocks  beneah  the  brow  on  that  side.  This  was  Arthur's 
Seat ;  the  ruw  of  lower  rocks  was  Salisbury  Crags  ;  and  they 
both  overlooked  Kdinboro',  of  which  only  a  dim  confusion  of 
houses,  and  one  lower  hill  that  I  knew  mu-t  be  the  Calton, 
and  a  few  spires,  and  a  row  of  irregular  turrets  on  a  b';!d 
promontory  that  could  not  be  other  than  the  Castle,  showed 
before  we  disappeared  into  the  darkness  of  the  tunuel  and 
emerged  at  the  railway  station  in  the  ravine  separating  the 
old  town  from  the  new. 
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Perhaps  from  no  other  point  can  so  good  an  impression  of 
the  actual  position  of  EJinboro'  be  caught,  as  from  that  very 
railway  s  ation,  befire  the  examination  of  details  has  con- 
fused the  ideas.  The  North  British  Railway,  end  of  the 
Great  Northern — by  which  the  London  passenger  arrives, 
enters  the  city  from  east  by  north,  between  the  Calfon  Hill 
and  Arthur's  Seat,  though  much  nearer  the  former  on  the 
ri<'ht  than  the  latter  on  the  left :  and  disembarkins:  from 
the  cars  and  still  looking  forward  or  westward,  that  morn- 
ing, I  saw  the  Castle  frowning  on  its  tufted  and  beetling 
crags  immediately  ahead  and  only  at  a  few  hundreds  of 
yards  distance,  while  behind  ou  either  side  the  Calton  Hill 
and  Arthur's  Seat  formed  the  other  two  po  nts  of  a  triani^le 
having  the  railway  station  for  centre.  Immediately  at  my 
side  on  the  left,  the  perilously  tall  buildings  of  the  Old  Town 
seemed  scrambling  up  the  side  of  the  ravine,  ten,  twelve 
and  even  fourteen  stories  in  height — so  many,  in  fact,  that 
genial  Sir  Walter  is  said  to  have  perpetrated  a  bad  pun  by 
replying  to  a  lady  who  asked  him  "  how  he  could  write  so 
many  stories  ?"  that  "  he  had  lived  in  Edinboro';  and  every 
house,  as  she  would  find  if  she  went  there  to  look,  supplied 
a  dozen  or  two  of  them  !"  Antique,  precipitous,  threaten- 
ing, almost  tumble-down — so  looked  the  Old  Town  ;  while 
t'e  very  opposite  in  every  feature  was  presented  by  the 
New  Town  rising  on  the  other  or  northern  side  of  the  ravine 
— the  two  connected  by  the  broad  North  Bridge  spanning 
the  depth  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  railway 
station,  and  by  a  wide  embankment  called  the  Mound, 
crowned  with  the  handsome  buildings  of  the  Scottish  Anti- 
quarian Society,  between  the  two  low-lying  sections  of  the 
Princes'  Street  Gardens,  and  halt  way  on  towards  the  Castle. 

The  unwelcome  advice  has  often  been  given — "  See  Na- 
ples, and  die  I"  and  Frenchmen  have  been  found  to  parody 
the  same  remark  and  apply  it  to  Paris  :  it  is  a  matter  of 
d'lubt  whether  the  Scotsman  has  not  as  good  a  claim  as 
either  to  parody  it  a  second  time  in  behalf  of  "  Auld  Ree- 
kie," "Dun-EiJin"  or  Edinburgh.  And  one  word  of  the 
proper  name  of  the  city,  which,  tliough  so  written  is  never 
jroiiounced  otherwise  than  as  "  Edinboro"  by  a  Scotsman,  a 
nma  of  Scottish  blood,  or  even  of  Scottish  experience.  Thev 
tell  a  story  in  illustration  of  this — of  a  soldier  in  one  of  the 
lir  lis.i  regiments,  on  foreign  service,  who  attempted  to  curry 
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favor  with  a  Scotch  detachment  by  insisting  that  tlieir  blood 
was  his,  little  as  his  broad,  heavy  face  resembled  the  sharp 
pliysiognomy  of  the  people  with  whom  he  claimed  kindred. 
"  And  where  in  Scotland  were  ye  born,  then,  mon  V  asked 
an  old  Lowland  ser>:eaiit  who  had  been  one  of  the  doubters. 
"  la  Edinburgh,  of  course,"  was  the  reply.  "  Hoot  awa 
there,  wi'  a  mon  wha  canna  even  speak  the  name  o'  his 
native  toon  I  Harnhxuvg,  ye  mean — the  deil  grip  ye  for  a 
Dutchman  !" 

Certainly  there  are  few  more  beautiful  cities  over  all  the 
broad  earth,  than  Edinboro'  as  I  saw  it  that  August  morn- 
ing from  the  Calton  Hill.  A  hurried  breakfast  at  the  Edin- 
boro' Hotel  had  sharpened  enjoyment  while  satiating  appe- 
tite, and  given  me  a  suspicion  which  after  experience  reduced 
to  a  certainty — that  they  cook  ten  times  better,  at  least  for 
an  American  palate,  beyond  the  Tweed  th  m  south  of  it; 
and  a  braw  old  Scot  with  a  "  br-r-r-r"  on  his  tongue  as  gen- 
tle and  musical  as  the  beard  on  his  face  was  rounh  and  irriz- 
zled,  had  taken  me  at  once  in  charge  and  in  a  neat  open 
one-horse  cab  or  diminutive  landeau,  like  those  that  are 
always  waiting  under  the  Shadow  of  Windsor  Castle  for  a 
whirl  through  the  Great  Park,  or  beside  the  Arc  de  Triomphe 
for  the  Parisian  Bois  de  Boulo<xne. 

Great  cities  are  said  to  amount  to  but  little  in  the  prac- 
tical way,  without  great  rivers  running  beside  them  :  to  my 
thinking  they  are  quite  as  illy  provided  in  the  picturesque, 
without  some  natural  point  of  view  from  which  they  can  be 
overlooked.  It  is  not  every  one  who  desire  to  do  the  sheer 
climbing  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  or  the  spire  of  Tri- 
nity— much  less  to  become  an  amateur  aeronaut  by  hanging 
himself  like  a  Mohammed's-coffi'.i  between  heaven  and  earth, 
in  Professor  Lowe's  big  balloon;  and  what  would  it  not  bo 
for  the  glory  of  either  of  the  three  great  metropolises  of  the 
West,  it  Murray  Hill  rose  to  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet 
over  New  York,  or  Fairmount  that  distance  over  Philadel- 
phia, or  Beacon  Hill  a  corresponding  height  above  Boston  ? 
E'linboro'  is  commanded  by  all  three  points  of  the  triangle 
before  named,  though  at  widely  diflFerent  heights  ;  and  the 
city,  as  well  as  every  visitor,  is  a  gainer  by  this  lucky  acci- 
dent of  situa  ion. 

There  was  not  much  on  the  Calton  Hill  itself — let  the 
truih  be  told  I — to  keep  the  eye  from  rang  ug  away  to  poiuLs 
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of  greater  interest.  The  Nelson  Monument,  a  little  embat- 
tled tower  near  the  crest,  with  another  and  smaller  tower 
springini;  out  of  it  like  the  slide  of  a  telescope.  Not  far  from 
it,  and  partially  enclosed  by  a  dismal  blaek  fence,  twelve 
Doric  columns  standing  dolefully  unsupported,  of  what  was 
to  be  the  great  Waterloo  Monument — a  structure  which  will 
no  doubt  see  the  cap-stone  at  ahout  the  same  time  that  com- 
pleting touch  is  accorded  to  the  Monument  of  the  Father  of 
his  Country  at  Washington  I  (Parenthetically — monarchies, 
as  well  as  republics,  can  be  immense  in  intention  and  ridi- 
culously small  in  performance  ;  and  I  was  rather  glad  than 
otherwise  to  have  such  proof  of  the  fact!)  Besides  these, 
city-ward,  a  cruciform  Grecian  building  devoted  to  ihe  pur- 
poses of  the  Royal  Observatory  ;  and  a  little  below  a  hand- 
some little  Ionic  temple  to  the  memory  of  Piofessor  Dugaid 
Stewart ;  while  two  or  three  mounted  cannon,  taken  from  the 
Russians  at  Sebastopol,  overawed  the  city  from  the  stone 
wall  forming  the  hill's  s  uohern  boundary.  So  much  for  the 
Calton  Hill  itself;  but  the  view  from  it  was  quite  another 
affair  !  Southward  and  eastward  the  city,  with  the  view 
down  the  whole  length  of  Prince's  Street  (the  Broadway  and 
Fifth  Avenue  oI'Edinboro'  in  one)  only  broken  by  the  grace- 
ful Gothic  tracery  of  the  Scott  Monument.  South-westward, 
Arthur's  Seat,  its  dark  brow  touched  with  sunlight  throuo-h 
the  mist;  Salisbury  (Jrags  nestling  sullenly  below;  and  iij 
the  valley  at  the  feet  of  both,  the  low,  irregular  pointed, 
towered  Holyrood  House — jhief  goal,  after  all,  of  most  of 
the  pilgrimages  paid  to  the  whilome  capital  of  the  Stuarts. 
Northward  and  eastward,  running  at  the  fuot  of  ihe  Hill 
Leith  Walk,  a  broad  handsome  street  leading  down  some 
two  miles  to  Leith  itself,  the  old  seaport  of  the  C.ipital,  and 
perhaps  known  tu  more  than  remember  it  throu<'h  its  histor- 
ical reminiscences  as  the  landing-place  of  royal  persons 
visiting  Scotland,  from  one  of  those  old  songs  which  will 
keep  running  through  the  head  when  more  practical  thin-'S 
should  be  remembered  :  ° 

"  The  boat  rocks  at  the  pier  of  Leith ; 
Tlie  wind  is  blovviu  o'er  the  ferry; 
The  ship  ri.les  by  the  Berwick  law,' 
And  1  maun  leave  my  bonuie  Mary !" 
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Leitiv  within  the  view,  Uiough  hazily  seen  through  that 
golden  mist:  near  it,  Newhaven,  the  home  of  tiie  "fish- 
wife" and  of  Reade's  charming  "  Christie  Johnstone  ;"  and 
beyon  1  the  broad,  placid  Firth,  with  the  hills  of  Fife  rising 
behind,  Inch  Keith,  Inch  Coombe  and  their  sister-islands 
seeming  to  be  floating  on  liquid  silver,  and  here  and  there 
the  dark  speck  of  a  vessel  riding  at  anchor,  or  tlie  white 
gleam  of  a  sail  en  ering  or  making  its  way  slowly  out  of  the 
quiet  harbor.  A  beautiful  group  of  pictures,  to  the  living 
eye,  even  if  pen  and  voice  fail  to  convey  the  impression  that 
is  so  vivid  in  memory. 

I  was  not  to  leave  the  Calton  Hill,  that  morning,  without 
even  a  more  abiding  recollection  than  that  supplied  by  the 
scenery  and  historical  surroundings.  My  own  land,  nearly 
four  thousand  miles  away,  was  to  make  itself  felt  and  remem- 
bered, even  amid  the  notaole  in  Old  World  art  and  nature. 
I  was  descending  the  hill,  past  that  spot  on  the  Southern  side, 
between  the  London  Road  and  Waterloo  Place,  where  the 
noble  pile  of  the  Royal  High-School  now  marks  the  site 
once  occupied  by  the  Kirk  of  Field  (or  Cliurch  in  the  Fields) 
in  which  Queen  Mary's  worthless  husband,  Darnley,  was 
blown  up  and  murdered  in  February,  15(37  ; — past  the  hand- 
some little  Burns  Monument,  a  pillared  Grecian  temple  on 
base,  with  winged  griffins  supporting  an  hour-glass  ; — past 
the  Prison  of  Kdinboro',  embattled  with  more  than  forty  tur- 
rets, and  notably  handsome  (to  those  who  only  see  it  from 
the  outside  .') — when  I  saw  something  fluttering  up  the  flag- 
staff Jo,  the  Royal  Hotel,  down  Prince's  Street,  and  recog- 
nized, for  the  first  time  in  weeks,  the  starry  flag  which  had 
so  lately  bc'jn  raised  anew  over  the  last  strong-hold  of  rebel- 
lion I 

Oil,  the  beauty  of  that  flag,  that  morning  and  under  such 
circumstances  I  Oh,  the  glory  of  its  presence  ! — the  new 
light  which  it  seemed  to  shod  upon  earth  and  sky  I  Oh,  the 
choking  in  the  throat  and  the  dampening  in  tlie  eyes,  at  the 
uiemory  not  only  of  the  home-land  which  gave  it  being,  but 
all  those  who  made  that  homeland  a  haven  and  a  refuge  ! 
But  something  more  of  this,  and  in  a  different  shape,  a  little 
later,  when  its  introduction  will  not  cause  too  long  an  inter- 
ruption in  the  g  inipse  at  the  Scottish  metropolis. 

I  had  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  uiy  own  putriotism — my 
love  of  country,  or  devotion  to  it,  at  that  moment,  I  think ; 
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but  I  m  IV  say,  in  that  lower  voice  whicli  indicates  small  type, 
that  I  did  doubt  it  a  night  or  two  after,  when  a  Glasgow 
ra'iical.  in  a  railway  car,  called  me  "an  American  Copper- 
head" with  the  same  air  which  he  might  have  employed  in 
shouting  "  Thief  I"  and  insisted  that  i  was  one  of  the  men 
who  set  New  York  on  fire  to  help  the  rebels,  in  'Sixty-three  ! 
We  are  not  always  quite  sure  of  our  own  identity,  are  we  ? 

And  here  one  remark  on  a  cognate  subject  tliat  can  not 
be  quite  ignored.  It  scarcely  needed  an  hour  in  Scot  and, 
to  be  aware  t'lat  favor  of  the  American  rebellion,  so  com- 
mon in  England,  has  had  little  or  no  footing  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Tweed.  Few  and  far  between  have  been  the 
home-resident  Scotchmen  who  did  not  wish  the  great  Repub- 
lic of  the  West  well  in  her  struggle  ;  and  I  shall  not  soon 
forget  the  evident  pride  which  was  felt  by  the  "  old  folks  at 
home"  in  the  loyalty  and  bravery  of  the  Scottish-American 
79th,  from  Bull  Run  to  Secessionville  and  sj  on  until  the 
regiment  was  a  mere  handful. 

But  we  were  going  down  the  Calton  Hill ;  and  the  drive 
of  a  few  minutes  brought  us,  by  the  North  Back  of  the  Can- 
ongate,  past  Holyrood  House,  which  was  to  be  reserved  for 
the  return,  and  to  the  commencement  of  the  Queen's  Drive, 
leading  around  Arthur's  Seat,  something  as  visitors  to  Mon- 
treal will  remember  driving  around  Mount  Royal,  which 
overlooks  the  metropolitan  city  of  Canada  in  nearly  the  same 
manner.  A  charming  drive  under  any  circumstances  except 
those  involved  in  a  "  Scotch  mist"  (which  tradition  defines 
as  rain  by  the  bucket-full  ;)  and  not  the  less  charming,  that 
morning,  because  the  moment  after  we  had  passed  the  old 
Flemish  turrets  and  many  chimneys  of  Holyrood  House,  and 
the  little  stone  cottage  across  the  road  from  the  west  front, 
which  is  said  once  to  have  been  occupied  by  Queen  Mary  as 
her  bath-room, — the  sound  of  cavalry  trumpets  broke  on  the 
ear,  and  on  the  fine  parade-ground  of  ten  acres  stretching 
east  Irom  the  walks  of  Holyrood  I  found  two  or  three  squad- 
ro  IS  of  the  Third  Hussars,  splendid  in  the  uniform  and  drill 
of  holiday  war,  and  certainly  unimpeachable  in  mount  and 
seat,  flashing  their  bright  trappings  in  the  clearing  sunlight, 
as  they  went  rapidly  through  their  morning  exercise  of  form- 
ing squadrons,  wheeling,  and  charging  au  imaginary  foe,  to 
the  blythe  air  of  "  Bonnie  Dundee." 
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U[)  the  Drive,  winding  around  by  the  left,  a  few  hundred 
feet  un,  one  crumbling  corner  of  St.  Anthony's  Chapel  s'iil 
showed  where  once  stood  one  of  the  oldest  religious  houses 
in  Scotland  :  and  from  the  spring  beneath  it,  (said  to  be  sa- 
cred, ini  cool  and  clenr  beyond  any  question)  a  scampering 
halt'dnzen  of  barefoot  boys  and  girls  came  bringing  us  water 
in  little  tin  dippers.  Out  of  St.  Margaret's  dttle  Loch,  be- 
neath it,  some  bare-legged  Gaels  (not  gals)  were  scything 
out  the  weeds  as  lazily  as  if  they  had  been  at  work  in  Cen- 
tral Park — which  I  took  to  prove  that  men  in  public  employ- 
ment (fur  all  this  is  royal  ground)  are  not  in  the  habit  of  hur- 
rying them-elves,  even  under  a  monarchy. 

Half  a  mile  further  up,  the  old  cabman  dumped  me  out  of 
his  conveyance,  almost  as  unceremoniously  as  if  I  had  been 
a  load  of  bricks,  and  set  me  to  climbing  the  peak  on  foot, 
with  the  information  that  Queen  Victoria  once  went  up  from 
the  same  spot  in  fifteen  minutes.  So  she  may  have  done, 
but  I  confess  to  having  taken  twenty,  with  much  perspiring  of 
brow  and  laboring  of  breath,  up  that  steep  bare  peak  with  its 
short  tuif  so  dry  and  slippery.  But  I  was  consoled  by  my 
first  chance  to  gather  a  little  cluster  of  Scot  ish  blue-bells 
and  daisies,  with  all  their  remembrances  of  poetry  and  song  ; 
and  1  was  enlivened  if  not  consoled  by  the  discovery  that 
Scottish  nettles  sting  as  painfully  as  their  companion  thistles. 
And  when  I  at  last  surmounted  the  pointed  and  broken  crags 
of  the  extreme  peak,  how  was  I  not  rewarded  I 

Had  the  view  from  the  Calton  Hill  been  beautiful  ? — this 
was  glorious — magnificent  I — one  of  the  very  finest  on  earth, 
beyond  a  question.  Northward  tho  Firth  of  Forth,  its 
islands,  and  the  shore  of  Fife  ;  Eastward  the  distant  Lam- 
mermuir  Hills  ;  South-east,  the  Pentlands  ;  West  and  North- 
west, tho  picturesque  old  city,  and  Hoiyrood  and  the  cavalry 
deploying  and  charging — all  at  my  very  feer;  beyond,  in 
the  same  direction,  the  fertile  fields  of  Mid-Lothian  ;  and  so 
fill'  away  in  thti  West  that  they  merely  formed  a  wavy  blue 
line  on  the  horizon,  the  Perthshire  Highlands  and  a  few  peaks 
of  the  Grampians.  1  have  woken  from  ray  sleep,  night  after 
night  since  then,  thinking  even  in  dreams  of  that  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  natural  panoramas  in  memory. 

It  did  not  need  so  long  to  return  from  the  peak  as  it  had 
taken  me  to  reach  it,  especially  as  (a  habit  of  mine)  I  fell 
from  the  top  and  stumbled   all   the   way  down.     Round  the 
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Drive,  then,  circlin!^  the  Seat  bj  a  splendid  road  guarded  by 
a  wall  of  masonry  from  the  deep  valley  b(>Iovv.  Across  that 
valley,  yonder,  Diidilin.'ston  hamlet  and  its  sleepy  little 
L  ich  ;  behind  it,  crowning  the  hill,  the  ruins  of  Craiir-Millar 
Castle,  once  the  residence  of  Queen  Mary  ;  and  still  behind 
anothiT  hill,  with  the  Duke  of  Bnccleugh  s  Castle  of  Dal- 
keith, the  finest  in  Scotland,  just  showing  the  peep  of  a  tur- 
ret or  two.  A  little  further  on  and  coming  round  towards 
the  city  again,  s'ill  beyond  the  valley — half  a  mi'c  away, 
brown-roofed  and  yellow-walled,  the  house  of  the  Laird  of 
Diimbiodykes,  of  Scott's  "  Heart  of  Mi:l-Lothian  ;"  and  near 
it  Prestonfield  House,  with  its  magnificent  circus  and  sta- 
bles, renowned  in  the  sporting  history  of  the  North.  And 
then,  as  we  eirided  still  further,  the  Old  Tower  rising  ahead, 
crowned  with  the  Castle  on  its  height,  which  seems  to  have 
the  same  faculty  as  No*re  Dame  and  the  Arc  d'  Etoile  at 
Paris,  of  thrusting  up  a  prominent  point  everywhere  and 
being  seen  from  all  directions. 

I  have  before  spoken  of  the  ruff  or  collar  which  Salisbury 
Crags  form  under  the  throat  of  xVrthur's  Seat.  There  is  a 
graded  footpath  all  the  way  around  their  top,  under  the  peak, 
called  the  "  Liberal  Road" — a  name  derived  from  the  fact 
that  at  one  time,  not  many  years  ago,  when  the  Liberals  were 
in  power,  there  was  a  dearth  of  labor  in  Glasgow,  and  the 
authorities,  to  quell  discontent,  creditably  set  the  poor  un- 
employed fellows  to  building  this  walk  that  had  no  occasion 
and  would  not  otherwise  have  been  thought  of. 

It  is  at  the  very  foot  of  these  Crags  that  a  small,  rough  pile 
of  broken  stone  again  recalls  the  genius  of  Scott — who,  by 
the  way,  excels  all  authors  of  every  age.  even  Shakspeare 
and  Dickens,  in  his  power  of  localizing  an  imaginary  act — 
and  who,  from  the  moment  that  I  crossed  the  border,  seemed 
to  take  me  by  one  arm,  while  a  fair,  pale  presence  that  I 
knew  to  be  Queen  Mary  took  me  by  the  other — the  two  lead- 
ing me  ''  whithersoever  they  would."  The  present  remem- 
brance  was  "  Muschat's  Cairn,"  at  which  Jeanie  Deans  met 
the  lover  of  EflSe,  in  the  "  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian  ;"  and  it 
did  not  need  much  effort  of  the  imagination,  to  look  for  the 
fluttering  of  a  Tartan-plaid  from  behind  the  heaped  frag- 
ments. 

A  little  further,  and  the  '*  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian"  came  yet 
nearer  ;  for  my  cab  went  closer  down  to  the  meadow  as  we 
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skirted  the  Crags  towards  Holyrood  ;  and  across  that  little 
strip  of  meadow  ran  a  lonir,  low  stone  wall,  the  wall  of  Duin- 
biedykes,  fronting  the  Dalkeith  Railway  Station  ;  and  by  tliafc 
wall,  low  tiled  roofed,  of  two  heights  and  overgrown  with  ivy 
as  if  it  had  gathered  five  centuries  in  less  than  two,  I  saw  a 
little  cottage  vhich  every  true  Ediiiboro'  man  will  deularo 
(and  fight  for  his  faith,  if  necessary  I)  to  have  been  really  the 
abode  of  poor  old  Davie  Deans,  and  loving,  womanly  Jeanie 
and  the  broken  Lily  of  St  Leonard's. 

Faith  is  a  good  thing,  for  other  exigencies  than  the  con- 
sumption of  boughten  sausages  ;  and  I  would  help  strangle 
the  man  who  doubted  the  personality  of  Jeanie  Deans,  alm.ist 
as  willingly  as  the  hottest  Scotchman  of  them  all  ;  for  what 
if  even  no  such  family  dwelt  and  suffered  there,  in  the  fle^k 
(and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  really  did,  un- 
der another  name) — what  even  if  they  did  not? — there  aro 
and  have  long  been  glorious  residents  there,  the  creations  of 
genius,  scarcely  second  to  those  of  God  himself  in  their 
claims  upon  human  regard  I  And  the  same  remark,  with  no 
need  for  repeating  it,  will  apply  to  other  points,  in  this  very 
connection,  where  the  Wizard  of  the  North  has  thrown  such 
a  glamour  that  romance  and  history  are  not  over-easy  to  sep- 
arate. 

But  this  brought  us  back  to  the  open  space  before  the 
main  or  south-west  front  of  Holyrood  llouse,  and  to  the  very 
handsome,  ornamental  f  tuntain  standing  in  that  open  space, 
crowned,  and  surrounded  with  queenly  and  kniglitly  figures 
— for  which  Edinboro  is  indebted  to  the  taste  and  liberality 
of  the  late  Prince  Albert,  not  improperly  surnamed  "  The 
Good." 

It  is  not  very  easy,  without  pictorial  aid,  to  convey  any 
impression  of  the  uutward  appearance  of  Holyrood  Palace. 
It  is  somewhat  irregular  and  very  low-looking,  yet  square  in 
the  general  effect — a  hollow  quadrangle,  like  all  European 
palaces  ;  the  main  front  is  fl:inked  with  two  round  towers 
at  either  corner,  but  those  towers  separated  wide  enough  for 
a  row  of  windows  between  ;  and  those  towers  theniiclves, 
and  every  other  pinnacle  of  the  pile,  terminating  in  those 
French  sharpened  round  tops  to  which  I  have  before  alluded 
— lookinfr  more  like  candle  extinfruishors  set  on  the  tops  ot 
slim,  round  pepper-boxes,  than  any  other  object  to  wnich 
they  can    be  compared.     Over    the    entrance  gateway  still 
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stand  sculptured,  under  a  massive  crown,  tLe  royal  arms  of 
Scotland  when  it  was  an  independent  kingdom — on  a  shield, 
the  rampant  lion  of  King  William  the  Lion  ;  and  St.  Andrew 
on  his  cross  as  a  crest;  the  supporters  horses  rampant,  one 
bearing  a  flag  with  the  lion  and  the  other  with  St.  x\ndrew's 
Cross  ;  and  the  motto  :  "  Nemo  me  Impune  Lacessit,"  so 
often  and  justly  applied  to  the  national  thistle  Qu^en  Mary 
herself,  to  whom  the  Palace  is  sacred,  in  right  of  her  marri- 
age with  the  Dauphin  of  France  and  her  descent  from  Mary 
of  Guise,  quartered  the  Bourbon  lilies  with  the  lion  ;  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  relic  of  such  quartering  on  the  build- 
ing. 

Prince  Albert's  Fountain,  owin  j:  to  the  absence  of  a  cup, 
is  by  no  means  convenient  to  drink  from  without  contami- 
nating the  fountain  with  the  beard,  as  I  had  unfortunately 
done,  not  many  days  before,  at  the  Fountain  of  St.  Michel  at 
Paris.  As  a  consequence,  my  chronic  thirst  introduced  me 
to  the  smoky  guard-room  of  the  71st  Regiment,  across  the 
quadrangle,  and  to  the  company  of  some  very  pleasant  fel- 
lows, who  wore  the  uniform  of  the  British  line  but  clung  to 
the  Scottish  traditions  by  a  little  plaid  on  cap  and  in 
trowsers. 

Hotyrood,  or  at  least  some  portions  of  it,  is  very  old — the 
founder  having  been  David  the  First,  that  knightly  king 
whom  Scott  has  commemorated  as  in  Pilestine  with  Rich- 
ard Coeur  de  Lion,  in  the  "  Tnlisman,"  and  who  must  have 
reigned  as  early  as  the  year  1200;  and  it  held  the  first  place, 
outranking  Stirling  Castle,  Linlithgow  and  St.  Andrews,  as 
the  residence  of  the  Scottish  Kings,  np  to  the  union  of  the 
two  realms.  Stormy,  romantic,  high-handed  men — most  of 
those  Scottish  kings  ;  and  surrounded  by  followers  quite  as 
notable  :  in  their  hands,  we  do  not  need  the  assurance  of 
history  that  Holyrood  must  have  witnessed  many  a  scene 
worth  recording.  But  the  loveliness  and  the  misfortunes  of 
one  woman  have  dwarfed  all  other  recollections  connected 
with  it ;  and  what  had  I  to  do  with  Holyrood — what  has  any 
one  to  do  with  it,  who  goes  there  now-a-days — but  to  see  the 
memorials  of  Mary  ? 

All  Holyrood,  within — or  at  least  such  portions  of  it  as 
are  thrown  open  to  public  view  by  ticket  of  admission — is 
low-ceiling'd,  with  parquetried  (or  herring-boned)  bare 
wooden  floors,  and   of  that  indefinable  decayed  appeaiance 
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which  sometimes  attaches  itself  to  buildinors  as  to  human 
gentility.  There  is  a  suite  of  handsome  apartments  occu- 
pied by  the  present  Queen  and  Royal  family  on  their  an- 
nual visits,  on  their  way  to  and  from  Balmoral  ;  but  these 
are  kept  closed  except  under  special  order  of  admission  ; 
and  as  I  had  enjoyed  quite  enough  of  the  royal  housekeep- 
ing magnificences  of  Victoria  at  Windsor  and  Napoleon  at 
Versailles,  what  occasion  had  I  to  take  them  at  second-hand 
at  Holyrood  ?  No — the  past  and  not  the  present  of  royalty, 
is  what  we  look  for,  here  I — on  to  Queen  Mary's  apart- 
ments. 

That  IS,  on,  in  such  order  as  the  keeper  will  permit;  for 
there  are  "  rounds"  to  be  made,  here  as  well  as  elsewhere. 
And  so  I  found  myself  shoved  first  into  the  Picture  Gallery, 
the  first  attraction  of  which  is  a  line  of  portraits  of  the  Scot- 
tish sovereigns,  surrounding  the  entire  room,  and  undoubt- 
edly authentic  as  portrai  s,  as  most  of  them  are  very  bad  and 
very  ugly,  and  no  one  couid  ever  have  painted  such  things 
irova  fancy.  They  range  all  the  way  from  the  apocryphal 
Ffargus  the  First,  330  B.C.,  to  the  last  of  the  Stuarts  ; 
making  one  think,  a  little,  in  that  farthest  date,  of  that  old 
picture  in  the  gallery  of  the  French  Duke  de  Choiseul — 
representing  the  Deluge,  with  a  man  running  after  Noah  and 
begging  him  to  save  the  records  of  the  Choiseul  family  I  A 
few  among  them  are  knightly  and  even  noble  looking,  and 
several  commanding  especial  attention  from  remembrance  of 
their  history  or  character.  Among  them  are  Robert  Bruce, 
the  victor  of  Bannockburn,  date  of  1306;  and  John  Baliol, 
who  sold  Scotland  to  Edward  of  England,  1*292  ;  and  David 
the  First,  the  founder  of  Holyrood  (dated  here  1124);  and 
James  the  Fourth  (hand-omest  man  in  the  gallery)  killed 
with  the  flower  of  his  nobles  at  Flodden  Field  in  1513  (the 
scene,  as  all  will  remember,  of  Scott's  ''Marmion") ;  and  James 
the  Fifth,  the  Fitz-James  of  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake"  and 
father  of  Mary,  a  handsome,  bearded  man,  dark  eyed  and 
brown-haired  ;  and  Mary  Stuart  herself,  as  she  was  in  middle 
age — with  oval  face,  somewhat  full  forehead,  wavy  chestnut 
hair,  soft  melancliuly  eyes,  small  l(A'e:ib  e  mouth,  and  chin  a 
little  weak  and  pointed  ;  and  Charles  the  First,  tiner-looking 
than  any  other  Stuart  who  succeeded  him  ;  and  then  a  suc- 
cession of  three  who  arrest  the   attention  of  Shakspeareaa 
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readers  as  if  some  frost-work  creation  of  fancy  had  suddenly 
frozen  into  enduring  stone. 

Tliese  are  Duncan  the  First,  date  of  1034;  Macbeth 
(whose  authentic  name,  by  the  way,  is  spelled  Macb-e-a-th)  ; 
1040  ;  and  Malcolm  the  Third,  1057.  Duncan,  the  mur- 
dered of  that  fearful  imaginary  night  thus  rendered  histori. 
cal,  has  a  broad,  honest  Scottish  face,  with  a  nose  somewhat 
prominently  hooked,  but  would  have  been  found  what  we 
call  a  ''  rough  customer"  if  taken  elsewhere  tlian  in  bed  and 
asleep.  The  murderous  Thane  (whose  yet  more  murderoua 
wife  and  queen,  said  to  have  been  really  Duncan's  wil'e, 
originally,  has  not  found  royal  immortality  on  the  walls  of 
Holyrood),  has  a  very  dark  dangero\is  German  Jewish  face, 
little  indicative  of  the  occasional  irresolution  which  Shak- 
speare  portrays  ;  and  Malcolm  (afterwards  known  in  history 
as  Malcolm  Canraore  or  Ceanmore)  looks  so  much  like  his 
father  that  there  cannot  well  have  been  any  question  of  his 
identity  or  legitimacy. 

But  there  is  a  second  attraction  in  this  room — the  largest 
in  Holyrood,  to  all  appearance, — an  attraction  to  the  reader 
of  both  iiistory  and  romance.  For  it  was  here  that  the  "  Hun- 
ters' Balls"  were  held  by  the  Pretender  during  his  brief 
occupancy  of  Holyrood  in  1745  ;  and  here  that  the  great 
ball  was  given,  introduced  in  "  VVaverley,"  with  the  figu  ■■  s 
of  Ch.irles  Edward,  and  Fergus  Mclvoi',  and  the  noble- 
hearted  Flora,  and  the  gentle  Rose  Bradwardine,  that  yet 
seem  to  be  moving  through  the  festal  chamber  where  the 
music  died  out  so  lonn;  aajo. 

There  is  a  wealth  of  other  old  pictures,  valuable  for  the 
historical  personages  they  commemorate — in  the  chambers 
first  entered  after  leaving  the  picture-gallery,  and  called 
"  Lord  Darnley's  Rooms."  They  are  nearly  all  Stuarts  and 
Hamiltons,  and  only  two  specially  arrest  the  attention  — 
those  of  the  admirable  Crichton,  who  was  a  Scot,  as  will  be 
remembered, — and  of  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  elder  bro,ther 
of  Charles  the  First — one  of  the  sweetest  little  boyish  heads 
in  memory.  There  are  three  magnificent  large  tapestr.es  in 
Darnley's  "Audience  Cliamber,'' of  boys  and  cupids  among 
fruit-trees — very  old,  and  wondrously  valuable  specimens  <>f 
that  "  royal  art;"  but  they  are  dimming  fast,  and  the  next 
century  will  scarcely  see  a  color  remaining. 
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It  was  after  passing  through  Darnley's  bed-room  and 
dressing-room — both  insignificant  and  uninteresting  as  the 
character  of  the  arrogant  nobody  who  once  occupied  them, 
that  a  word  and  a  touch  of  the  guide  really  thrilled  me  for 
the  first  time  in  Holyrood.  1  saw  the  head  of  a  little  narrow 
staircase,  as  I  afterwards  saw  the  oaken-cloded-door  foot  of 
it  in  the  wall  of  the  roofless  chapel, — and  knew  that  I  was 
looking  at  the  stair  up  which  the  assassins  crept,  on  the 
night  when  they  murdered  David  Rizzio.  And  I  think  that 
the  realization  of  the  old  feu  lal  "  murther"  never  came 
nearer  to  me  than  at  that  moment  and  when  afterwards 
standing  on  the  red  splash  of  his  ineffaceable  blood  I 

That  stairway  has  a  second  winding,  for  it  was  on  the 
floor  above  that  I  found  what  are  designated  as  "  Queen 
Mary's  apartments" — her  apartments  still,  truly,  and  des- 
tined to  be  so  while  one  trace  of  their  boundaries  remains. 

Before  I  quite  realized  where  I  was  entering,  I  was  in 
Mary's  audience-chamber,  a  square  low-roofed  room,  the 
ceiling  pannelled  into  compartments  adorned  with  initials 
and  armorial  bearings,  and  the  walls  hung  with  faded  and 
almost-rotting  ancient  tapestry.  Here  stands  a  canopied 
bed,  of  magnificent  design,  its  covering  of  embossed  velvet 
rotting  away  ;  and  here  stand  some  rich  but  decaying  old 
chairs  of  the  same  period.  On  that  bed  slept  Charles  the 
First,  while  a  resident  of  Holyrood  in  his  earlier  days  ;  on 
the  same  emliroidered  pillow,  then  already  very  old,  the 
Pretender  laid  his  head  belore  Culloden,  in  1745  ;  and  on  it 
his  conqueror,  the  "  butcher"  Duke  of  Cumberland,  laid  his 
after  that  fa*al  Waterloo  of  the  Stuarts.  Here  Mary  give 
her  audiences  ;  and  as  somebody  spoke  loudly  at  the  door,  I 
almost  turned  to  hear  rough,  conscientious,  unendurable  old 
John  Knox  thundering  some  philippic,  f  r  which  he  should 
have  been  brained  on  the  spot,  at  the  Queen  quite  enough 
badgered  and  goaded  by  others. 

Another  step,  and  I  was  within  the  sleeping-chamber — 
that  chamber  so  often  painted  by  both  pen  and  pencil  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  mournfully  interesting  in  the  world. 
Nearly  square,  like  the  last,  and  nearly  of  the  same  size, 
with  the  ceiling  pannelled  into  diamonds  and  hexagons 
adorned  with  royal  arms  and  initials,  and  the  walls  still  tell- 
ing in  faded  tapestry  the  story  of  Phaeton  and  the  Cliariot  of 
the  Sun — at  the  west  side  of  it,  head  to  the  wall  stands  the 
15 
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bed  upon  which  Mary  Stuart  slept  (or  did  not  sleep — for 
heaven  knows  they  gave  her  little  chance  of  rest !) — the 
hangings  of  crimson  damask  so  rotten  that  they  seem  ready 
to  drop  at  a  touch,  the  cords  and  tassels  little  else  than  cob- 
webs, the  colored  silken  counterpane  rotting  away  and  leaving 
exposed  great  patches  of  the  white  beneath — two  or  three 
chairs  that  she  used,  in  the  same  condition,  and  even  her 
table-  and  work-box  standing  there,  with  a  bit  of  embroidery 
laid  down  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  and  never  to 
be  resumed — if  all  the  intellects  of  all  the  ages  had  carefully 
combined  to  arrange  a  spectacle  at  once  calling  for  loving 
pity  for  the  unfortunate  queen  and  awakening  recollections 
of  what  dust  even  kings  and  queens  become — they  could  not 
have  devised  anything  more  perfect  than  this  sad,  desolate 
old  chamber  ! 

Methought,  for  the  moment,  as  I  looked  upon  that  bed, 
that  it  would  have  been  a  proper  though  a  fearful  thing  to  do 
— that  which  the  wierd  imagination  of  the  Wizard  of  the 
North  half-playfully  devised  :  to  hide  onesself  in  the  cham- 
ber and  spend  a  night  lying  on  the  couch  once  pressed  by 
the  Rose  of  Scotland,  and  see  if  in  dreams  the  actors  in  the 
tragedy  of  Rizzio's  death  would  indeed  come  stalking  in. 
The  fierce  fanatic  Ruthven,  hollow-eyed,  and  a  consumptive 
skeleton  under  his  armor  ;  the  handsome,  worthless  Darnloy, 
hypocrite  as  well  as  vacillator ;  the  dark,  daring,  ambitious 
illegitimate  Postulate  George  Douglas,  first  to  strike,  with 
least  cause  of  all ;  the  thin,  savage  K^r  of  Faldonside,  with 
the  petronel  in  his  hand,  ready  to  present  even  at  the  bosom 
of  the  wretched  queen  so  soon  to  be  a  mother.  Would  they 
have  come,  I  wonder,  if  I  had  dared  the  fate  of  Chatelet,  (or 
Chastelard,)  executed  for  hiding  himself  under  that  very  bed 
of  Queen  Mary  ? — and  if  they  had  come,  how  confoundedly  I 
should  have  been  frightened,  beyond  a  question  I 

I  had  already  seen  the  canopied  tomb  where  the  Scottish 
Queen  sleeps  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  I  had  looked  upon 
the  prayer-book  with  its  covering  worn  by  her  thin  fingers,  in 
the  Imperial  Museum  at  the  Louvre  ;  now  I  saw  where  she 
had  lived,  loved,  sinned  (let  that  word  be  uttered  gently  !) 
and  suffered  as  few  women  have  ever  suffered.  It  was 
enough  :  thenceforth  Mary  Stuart  was  to  be  to  me  a  sad 
reality  that  she  could  never  have  been  until  sight  and  touch 
had  bridged  the  chasm  of  ages  I 
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And  yet  not  enough,  for  there  was  a  glance  to  be  taken 
within  the  little  supper-room  adjoining,  where  they  seized 
Rizzio  even  when  clinging  to  her  skirts  and  sheltered  by  her 
imploring  voice  ;  another  glance  at  the  upper  head  of  that 
private  stair,  with  its  traitorously-opened  iron-gate,  up  which 
the  murderers  crept ;  and  then  through  the  sleeping-cham- 
ber, and  through  the  audience  chamber,  to  the  head  of  the 
great  staircase,  where  they  left  him  to  die,  his  death  shriek 
yet  ringing  in  his  royal  mistress'  ears. 

Something  more  than  a  mere  glance  at  this  spot,  because, 
though  every  one  has  heard  of  the  deed  and  the  omens  said 
to  remain  behind  it,  few  understand,  1  think,  what  is  re  lly 
there  exhibited.  Legend  and  history  tell  of  marks  of  blood 
from  long-past  murders  continuing  to  exist,  and  some  believe 
and  some  doubt.  And  the  general  impression  is,  I  suppose, 
that  if  any  blood  of  David  Rizzio  still  stains  the  floor  of 
Hol^'rood  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  hundred  years,  it  is 
only  in  a  few  drops  or  a  sprinkle.  The  fact  is,  meanwhile, 
that  against  the  door  at  the  stair-head,  there  is  a  space  of  no 
less  than  four  feet  by  three,  of  a  dull  but  undaubted  bloody 
red  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  fancy  that  one  can  even  see  the  very 
marks  of  attempt  to  wipe  it  away  on  that  next  dismal 
morning.  And  yet  there  is  no  miracle  in  its  so  remaining  : 
the  poor  Secretary  was  stabbed  with  fifty-six  wounds  ;  he  lay 
there  all  night,  until  nearly  all  the  blood  had  run  out  of  his 
body  ;  the  floor  was  of  soft,  porous  pine,  absorbing  any  mois- 
ture quickly  and  easily  :  and  beyond  a  doubt  th :  whole 
thickness  of  the  floor  became  impregnated  with  the  color, 
rendering  it  impossible  that  it  should  be  either  scrubbed  or 
planed  away,  until  the  last  splinter  of  the  plank  is  removed. 

Any  American  who  wishes  to  test  the  probability  of  this 
theory,  can  do  so  without  going  to  the  death  place  of  Rizzio  ; 
fur  on  one  of  the  seats  of  the  old  Tennant  Church,  on  the 
battle-field  of  Monmouth,  the  blood  of  a  dying  soldier  who  was 
laid  there  during  the  battle,  has  literally  soaked  through  the 
soft  pine  wood  in  like  manner  ;  and  no  effort,  short  of  des- 
troying the  seat,  has  been  able  to  remove  the  stain. 

I  wonder  whether  there  is  a  spot  on  earth,  too  sad  and 
sacred  for  good-humored  laughter  ?  Doubtful !  for  on  that 
most  mournfully  suggestive  of  spots  I  certainly  found  myself 
laughing,  eventually,  at  the  drollery  or  Scott's  conception  of 
the  cockney  seller  of  chemicals,  who,  the  moment  that  he  saw 
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the  stain,  fell  on  his  knees  and  commenced  scrubbing  away 
•with  his  patent  Infallible  Detergent  Elixir,  believing  tbat  he 
was  doing  the  house  a  service,  while  the  old  house-keeper 
vras  screaming  like  a  wild-cat  in  fear  that  he  might  possibly 
ruin  the  interest  of  the  palace  by  succeeding ! 

One  more  object  of  interest  at  Holyrood,  even  after  the 
scenes  recounted — the  Chapel  lioyal  or  old  Abbey,  standing 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Palace,  now  unroofed  and  the  walls 
falling  to  decay,  but  grand  in  its  Gothic  architecture  and 
beautiful  in  its  ruin,  with  an  arched  door-way  and  two  upper 
windows  still  remaining  in  the  west  front,  challenging  the 
very  highest  admiration.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  grand 
royal  ceremonies  and  of  magnificent  monastic  services  ;  under 
its  pavement  sleep  many  of  the  noblest  of  the  old  Scotland 
of  history  ;  and  yet  to-day  one  interest  in  it  triumphs  over  all 
others — at  its  altar,  now  fallen,  Mary  Stuart  gave  her  hand 
to  Darnley  in  that  ill-starred  union  which  may  be  considered 
the  commencement  of  all  her  first  misfortunes. 

And  so  we  bid  adieu  to  half-explored  Holyrood. 

It  it  something  more  than  a  mile,  westward  and  a  little 
south  ;  from  Holyrood  to  Edinboro'  Castle  ;  and  the  way 
lies  along  the  Canongate  and  its  continuation  the  High 
Street.  The  old  Canongate,  with  its  tall  houses,  dingy, 
weather  beaten  and  untidy  ;  with  little  narrow  closes  and 
wynds  starting  in  hither  and  thither,  and  giving  glimpses  of 
squalidness  and  dusky,  mouldy,  sunless  misery  in  looking 
down  them  ;  with  what  were  once  the  houses  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, some  of  them  peaked-roofed  and  many-gabled,  now 
turned  into  hospitals  or  devoted  to  the  residences  of  the 
huurbler  and  even  the  dangerous  classes  ;  with  squalid  shops, 
and  slattern  women,  and  children  only  half  cared-for,  and  all 
those  thousand  and  one  disagreeables  which  tvill  attach  them- 
selves to  any  street,  in  any  city  on  the  civilized  globe,  as  it 
changes  from  fashion  to  mere  respectability,  then  to  shabby 
gentility,  and  then  to  the  debateable  ground  between  that 
point  and  misery. 

And  yet  interesting,  the  old  Canongate,  from  one  end  to 
another.  History — history  again,  the  inseparable  companion 
of  the  Old,  as  it  cannot  be  of  the  New.  That  very  high, 
square  stone  house  with  two  wings  at  the  left,  now  a  House 
of  Industry,  saw  merry  da^s  and  noble  guests  when  it  was 
the  palace  of  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry ;  and  if  ail  tales 
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be  true,  that  low  old  slated  house  near  it,  now  a  brass-foun- 
dry, saw  even  gayer  and  less  creditable  things  when  it  was 
the  town  residence  of  Lord  Minto.  And  that  queer  anti- 
quated building  at  the  right,  a  cross  between  a  modern 
church  and  a  Chinese  pagoda,  with  a  pair  of  gigantic  deer's- 
antlers  at  the  apex  of  the  front,  is  the  old  Canongate  Church, 
the  first  Protestant  Church  ever  erected  in  Scotland,  James 
the  Sixth  of  Scotland  and  First  of  England  having  gone  into 
church-erecting  after  finishing  his  patronage  of  translating  the 
Bible. 

Then  I  came  upon  the  old  Canongate  Tolbooth,  or  City 
Prison  of  an  earlier  day.  Two  French  pepper-box-and- 
extinguisher  pointed  turrets,  again,  with  a  little  square  clock- 
tower  thrown  out  clear  over  the  street  at  the  eaves,  supported 
by  long  brackets  against  the  front  of  the  building,  and  capped 
with  a  Turkish  roof.  It  looked  very  old,  and  I  think  was  not 
a  Tolbooth  any  longer ;  but  why  may  it  not  have  been  (I  did 
not  like  to  ask  the  question,  for  my  guide  might  have  an- 
swered "  No  I"  and  that  would  have  spoiled  the  romance  !) 
why  may  not  that  have  been  the  veritable  "  Heart  of  Mid 
Lothian"  of  the  novel  of  that  name  ?  That  Tolbooth  stood 
on  the  Canongate,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  have 
crumbled  down  into  the  little  time  elapsing  since  George 
II.;  and  this  one  is  said  to  be  at  least  three  hundred  yeara 
old  ;  and  I  am  rather  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  old 
building  was  the  Tolbooth  that  I  wished  it  to  be  ! 

Another  notable  house,  this  time  on  the  left — sharp-roofed, 
with  gable  to  the  street  and  three  long  windows  side  by  side, 
with  a  balcony  beneath  them,  running  across  the  entire  front. 
No  occasion  for  leniency  of  enqury  here  :  this  was  the  Regent 
Murray's  house,  in  the  days  of  Queen  Mary  and  after  ;  and 
it  was  from  this  very  balcony  that  Argyle  saw  his  old  but 
nobler  enemy  the  great  Marquis  of  Montrose,  going  by  to 
execution,  and  was  so  little  of  a  man  as  to  mock  at  him  I 

The  houses  are  terribly  high  at  the  part  of  the  Canongate, 
where  Deep  Wynd  and  St.  Mary's  Wynd  branch  away,  and 
the  Wynds  are  so  crooked  and  narrow  that  they  seem  to  be 
mere  slits  between  blocks.  Ten  and  twelve  stories  are  noth- 
in'^,  here  I — think  of  a  tired  man  and  a  bed-room  under  the 
tiles  !  And  here  is  one,  with  the  arm  of  a  blackamoor  ex- 
tended from  the  front — tradition  says,  the  palace  occupied 
by  a  Prince  of  Morocco  who  came   to  Edinboro'  four  or  five 
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centuries  ago,  on  the  romantic  and  highly-proper  mission 
(speaking  from  a  modern  point  of  view)  of  finding  a  white 
Empress  for  his  black  Emperor,  on  account  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Imperial  family  to  a  blackness  which  was  getting  to  be 
uncomfortable  I 

Some  of  these  houses  of  the  Old  Town  out-Chester  Ches- 
ter in  the  way  of  oddity — not  with  piazzas  made  out  of  the 
whole  lower  story,  but  with  each  of  three  or  four  stories  pro- 
jecting beyond  the  other  as  they  go  up,  until  tlie  roof  seems 
to  reach  half-way  across  the  street  and  tumbling  over  ap- 
pears inevitable.  Well  that  «5tones  were  cheap  and  masons 
faithful,  in  the  days  of  their  building  I — hang  a  modern  New 
York  skeleton  over  in  that  manner,  and  it  would  lie  in  frajr- 
ments  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  before  the  mason  who  laid 
the  last  brick  could  come  back  from  his  dinner! 

At  the  right,  just  where  the  narrow  Canongate  widens 
a  little  to  become  the  High  Street,  there  is  a  very  old  house, 
forming  the  corner  of  the  set-oflf — the  house  of  John  Knox, 
the  Reformer,  and  Queen  Mary's  habitual  though  no  doubt 
constientious  abuser.  A  clump  of  old  slant-roof  boxes  hud- 
dled together,  with  square  windows  and  the  old  man  in  effigy 
preaching  over  the  one  at  the  corner — an  honor  which  must 
have  delighted  him  in  his  grave  ;  as  his  peculiar  habit  seems 
to  have  been,  in  life,  to  preach  anywhere  and  everywhere, 
and  the  more  inappropriate  the  place  the  better  ! 

There  are  several  very  handsome  churches  on  the  High 
Street — that  extension  of  the  Canongate — among  them,  the 
High  Church,  Dr.  Guthrie's  Church,  Hall  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  latter  of  which,  at  the  West  Bow,  is  so  very 
like  our  Trinity  that  it  might  almost  be  mistaken  for  it. 
The  Advocate's  Library  is  another  notable  building  near  the 
Bow  ;  and  the  old  Parliament  House,  on  the  left  of  the  up- 
per High  Street,  now  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  presents 
a  fine  three-storied  length,  with  crescent  wings  and  a  beauti- 
ful court. 

But  it  was  before  a  very  different  and  much  humbler- 
looking  building,  albeit  a  church,  that  I  made  my  peculiar 
pilgrimage  on  the  High  Street.  A  plain  tower,  with  wings, 
outside,  as  usual  in  church  architecture  ;  and  so  old  as  to 
seem  to  need  the  repairs  it  was  receiving.  Only  one  odd 
feature  without — a  double  cross,  which  I  have  never  hap- 
TDcned  to  see  or  hear  of  elsewhere.     Inside,  theatre-seated 
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with  high-backed,  square,  uncomfortable  seats  ;  the  ceiling 
arched  with  dark,  heavy  timbers  with  gilt  tips  depending, 
and  circular  skylight  above — like  a  theatre  again  ;  the  high 
pulpit  another  pepper-box  with  the  top  lifted  off  and  hung  a 
little  way  above  it ;  and  below  and  in  front  of  the  pulpit  a 
low  altar,  wooden,  hard  and  uncomfortable-looking,  like 
everything  else  around  it.  Yet  by  that  altar  I  stood,  and 
around  that  old  church  I  looked  and  looked  again,  with  a 
reverence  denied  to  most  piles  impregnated  with  the  very 
"  odor  of  sanctity  ;"  far  the  church  was  the  Tron  Church, 
and  at  that  altar,  nearly  two  hundred  years  ago,  knelt  one 
whose  real  and  melodious  name  has  been  more  sweetly  sung 
than  any  other  in  the  language  I — Annie  Laurie — that  "  bon- 
nie  Annie  Laurie,"  for  whom  her  lover  was  willing  f-o  "  lay 
him  (?own  and  dee  1 "  was  married  at  that  altar  to  the  Laird 
of  Craigdarroch  ;  while  the  writer  of  that  sweetest  of  all 
songs,  Douglas  of  Finlater,  to  whom  she  had  "  gie'd  that 
promise  true,"  was  away  in  Flanders,  fighting  those  battles 
of  his  Queen  in  which  be  finally  found  a  soldier's  grave  and 
forgot  the  bright  blue  eyes  that  had  so  maddened  him  !  Is 
not  the  old  Tron  Church  sacred  to  love  and  song,  with 
others  than  myself,  now  that  this  passage  in  its  history  is 
recalled  ? 

Edinboro'  Castle,  which  stands  on  a  three-sided  precipit- 
ous clifi",  now  green  with  grass,  shrubbery  and  hanging  trees 
on  the  north,  west  and  south,  towers  over  the  town  on  all 
those  sides,  and  is  only  to  be  approached  on  the  east,  where 
the  approach  to  it  slopes  gradually  up  from  the  High  Street 
until  its  elevation  of  nearly  four  hundred  feet  is  reached.  It 
is  an  irregular  pile — half  the  old  castellated  fortification,  and 
half  the  modern  fort,  which  is  partially  barracks.  There  is 
a  grand  size  and  sweep  in  the  Half-Moon  Tower,  first  seen 
in  the  approach  ;  and  behind  it  rise  slimmer  towers,  square 
and  round,  in  a  cluster  with  one  embattled  square  tower 
lifted  high  above  all  the  rest,  but  the  whole  effect  marred  by 
a  range  of  clumsy  square  barracks  on  the  west,  at  which  Sir 
Walter  Scott  once  sneered  as  "  honored  by  a  comparison 
with  the  most  vulgar  cotton-mill."  It  is  one  of  the  fortifi- 
cations beyond  tlie  border  allowed  by  the  articles  of  union  to 
be  kept  garrisoned,  and  has  accommodation  (those  handsoine 
barracks  .')  ior  two  thousand  troops,  and  space  for  thirty 
thousand  stand  of  arms.     In  the  account  of  this  very  old 
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castle  history  seems  to  be  for  once  at  fault,  and  there  is  not 
even  a  legend  of  its  foundation.  Enough  to  know  that  it  is 
very  old,  and  that  it  has  been  the  scene  of  struggle  and  vio- 
lence through  centuries  of  the  stormiest  times  of  a  stormy 
nation — that  it  has  been  besieged  and  defended,  taken  and 
re-taken,  once  and  again,  its  possession  or  loss  conferring 
favor  or  denying  power.  Every  stone  of  the  esplanade  and 
the  slippery,  cro  ikcd  passages  and  rough  steps  leading  up 
to  the  oldest  towers  has  undoubtedly  been  dabbled  with 
brave  blood,  some  time  in  the  long  centuries  ;  and  if  the  dark 
walls  of  the  towers  themselves  could  speak,  they  would  un- 
questionably tell  tales  as  terrible  as  those  of  Stirling  and  the 
Tower  of  London. 

There  is  one  surprise  and  one  defence  of  the  Castle  of 
which  history  does  tell — equally  desperate  and  determined. 
The  first  was  the  recovery  from  the  English,  by  Randolph, 
Earl  of  Moray,  in  1313,  the  year  before  Bannockburn,  and 
when  Edward  the  First  held  it  and  most  of  Scotland  through 
the  ambitious  weakness  of  John  Baliol.  Not  even  the  as- 
cent of  the  Heights  of  Abraham  at  Quebec  can  have  been 
more  madly  dangerous  than  the  climbing  of  these  southern 
clifi's  by  Moray  and  his  handful  of  followers  ;  and  there  was 
historical  precedent  for  desperate  daring,  when  Kircaldy  of 
Grange,  in  1573,  for  three  and  thirty  days  held  out  the  fort- 
ress for  Queen  Mary  against  the  combined  Scotch  and  En- 
glish, tiU  the  walls  lay  literally  in  ruins,  and  then  only  sur- 
rendered under  the  pressure  of  a  mutiny  of  his  soldiers, — 
and  when  Gordon,  in  1689,  though  the  struggle  of  blood  did 
not  come,  defied  the  Estates  of  Scotland  on  the  one  hand  and 
King  William  the  Third  of  England  on  the  other,  to  hold  it 
for  whom  and  for  what  nobody  ever  ascertained  I 

I  had  the  third  and  last  of  my  views  of  Edinboro'  from 
different  elevations,  going  up  to  the  Castle  that  day — the 
most  interesting  points  from  here,  being  south  and  eastward, 
over  the  Old  I'own  ;  the  broad  green  of  the  Grass  Market, 
with  the  Corn  Market  dotting  it  with  a  long  parallelogram 
of  buildings  ;  the  old  church  and  buryiug-ground  of  the  Grey 
Friars  ;  the  finely -shaded  grounds  of  tlio  great  hospitals  (not 
necessarily  places  fur  the  sick,  here,  but  for  the  poor  and 
homeless  ;)  the  broad  meadows  of  Bruntsfleld  Links  beyond  ; 
and  towering  prominently  in  the  midst,  that  noble  hospital 
of  George  lleriot,   as   splendid  in  its  architecture  as  in  its 
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purpose,  carrying  proudly  down  to  posterity  the  name  of 
the  goldsmith  of  James  the  First,  and  illustrating  those 
glorious  words  which  Scott  puts  into  the  old  man's  mouth  in 
the  "  Fortunes  of  Nip;el,"  when  thoughtlessly  reminded  by 
Lord  Glenvaloch  of  his  large  fortune  and-  the  loss  of  his 
children  :  "  I  think  mine  own  estate  and  memory,  as  I  shall 
order  it,  has  a  fair  chance  of  outliving  those  of  greater  men, 
though  God  has  given  me  no  heir  of  my  name.  *  *  I 
shall  never  lack  heirs,  while  there  are  orphan  lads  in  Auld 
Keekie !  " 

Over  the  long  esplanade  and  a  draw-bridge,  up  a  long 
curved  walk  between  high  walls,  and  throush  a  heavy  arch 
which  furnished  a  refuge  to  the  inevitable  old  woman  selling 
early  apples — and  I  was  within  Edinboro'  Castle.  Not  that 
I  had  taken  it,  in  any  but  an  Artemus  Ward-ian  sense,  for 
there  was  a  batalion  of  those  plaid-capped-and-trousered 
Twenty-first  fellows  there ;  though  I  think  I  may  have 
surprised  it  with  the  stories  of  the  size  of  some  of  Grant's 
cannon  which  the  spirit  of  American  exagger  ition  moved  me 
to  tell,  when  looking  at  gigantic  bursted  and  bandaged  old 
Mons  Meg,  the  brag  cannon  in  size  of  the  north,  mounted 
on  one  of  the  ramparts.  Mons  Meg  is  certainly  mighty  in 
size  and  length,  as  it  is  in  age,  having  been  founded  at 
Mons,  in  Brittany,  iu  147G — sixteen  years  before  the  dis- 
covery of  America  ;  known  to  have  been  employed  at  the 
siege  of  Norham  Castle  on  Tweed,  in  1513,  and  burst  while 
firing  a  salute  to  James  the  Second,  then  Duke  of  York,  in 
1682.  But  I  think  my  little  relation  of  the  bores  of  Grant's 
siege-train,  into  the  smallest  piece  of  which  I  could 
crawl,  and  the  largest  capable  of  taking  in  an  ordinary 
man  standing  erect,  or  a  yoke  of  working  oxen,  may 
possibly  have  made  the  old  cannon  shrink  a  little  within  its 
encircling  hoops  I  I  doubt  whether  there  is  another  castle 
on  earth,  so  crooked  and  winding  in  its  passages,  so  uneven 
in  the  levels  of  its  inner  courts,  so  numerous  and  ditficult  of 
narrow  blind  staircases,  so  dark  and  gloomy  in  every  par- 
ticular, as  this  of  Edinboro'.  Certainly,  even  with  a  guide, 
I  could  form  no  idea  of  my  whereabouts,  and  only  remember 
that  somewhere  or  other  within  it  I  found  the  armory  and 
saw  a  large  collection  of  modern  arms,  with  ancient  armor  of 
all  the  ages,  and  some  that  might  have  dated  back,  in  its  un- 
couth roughness  and  heaviness  of  iron  work,  to  at  least  the 
15» 
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First  Crusade.  And  that  in  anotlicr  room,  a  small,  low 
vaulted  apartment,  I  came  upon  the  spot  where  Queen  Mary 
gave  birth  to  James  the  Sixth,  on  the  19th  of  June,  1566 — 
an  event  commemorated  by  blended  initials  and  an  inscrip- 
tion in  very  antique  English.  And  that  in  yet  another 
apartment,  smaller,  more  heavily  vaulted,  and  gloomier- 
looking  than  all  the  others,  I  stood  at  last  before  the  Regalia 
of  Scotland,  enclosed  within  glass,  in  aformidable  iron  cage, 
like  its  relative  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

There  is  really  more  sensation  in  standing  before  this 
smaller  collection  of  royal  baubles,  than  in  the  other  case 
just  quoted.  With  the  exception  of  some  additional  jewels 
deposited  with  it  by  William  the  Fourth  in  1830,  and  con- 
sisting of  a  golden  collar  of  the  Garter,  given  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  James  Sixth,  the  sapphire-and-diamond  ('oro- 
nation  Ring  of  Charles  the  First,  etc. — with  these  exceptions, 
the  collection,  or  old  Regalia  of  Scotland  proper,  consists  of 
only  three  pieces,  the  Crown,  the  Sceptre  and  the  Sword  of 
State — vith  which  lies  a  silver  rod,  the  badge  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  of  Scotland.  But  there  was  a  stirrinir  historic  in- 
terest  in  knowing  that  that  crown  (an  imperial  one,  and  the 
usual  wilderness  of  gold,  velvet,  pearls,  diamonds,  and  all 
the  other  precious  stones  known  to  the  lapidary),  had 
pressed  the  brow  of  Robert  the  Bruce,  nearly  six  centuries 
ago,  when  he  first  reigned  in  peace  after  Bannockburn  ; 
that  that  Sword  of  State,  five  feet  of  tarnished  splendor,  had 
been  made  for  James  the  Fourth,  by  the  Pope's  own  artifi- 
cers, long  before  Flodden  ;  that  James  the  Fifth  had  first 
wielded  that  slender,  elegant  Sceptre  rod  of  silver,  gold  and 
pearls  ;  that  war  after  war,  through  century  after  century, 
had  desolated  two  kingdoms,  to  win  them  or  retain  them  ; 
that  the  brain  of  poor  badgered  Mary  Stuart  had  beaten  in 
agony  under  that  velvet,  Darnley  weakly  coveted  it,  and  the 
fierce  Bothwell  nearly  made  it  his  own  ;  and  that  the  attach- 
ment to  these  emblems  of  their  separate  sovereignty,  on  the 
part  of  the  Scotch,  had  been  sufficient  to  induce  their  hiding 
them  away  at  the  time  of  the  Stuarts'  misfortunes  in  1652, 
to  prevent  their  being  taken  off  to  the  Tower,  and  keeping 
them  concealed  against  every  effort  for  their  discovery,  un- 
til a  forced  search  was  made,  to  calm  an  exciting  report  that 
they  had  been  carried  away,  resulting  in  their  discovery  in 
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that  huge  oakon  che>t  yet  standing  in  the  room  beside   the 
jewel-cage,  in  February,  1818. 

A  rare  instance  of  devotion  to  a  tradition,  on  the  part  of  a 
nation;  and  pretty  things  enough,  those  baubles.  But  it  is 
something  suggestive  to  those  ambitious  after  crowns,  to  re- 
member that  this  Scottish  diadem  seems  to  have  brought 
misfortune  to  nearly  every  monarch  who  wore  it  after  the 
founder — that  three  successive  wearers  of  it,  James  IV, 
James  V,  and  Mary,  found  it  ache  their  brows,  and  at  last 
perished  mis ^ably — that  of  the  three  English  sovereigns 
afterwards  crowned  with  it,  Charles  I,  Charles  II,  and  James 
II,  one  died  on  the  scaflFold,  the  sec  nd  lived  in  exile  and 
the  third  died  there — and  that  the  true  commencement  of  re- 
gal prosperity  among  those  entitled  to  wear  it,  seems  to  have 
been  when  it  was  hidden  away,  to  tempt  the  hands  of  men 
and  curse  their  eves  no  longer  ! 

One  more  object  of  special  interest  before  leaving  EJin- 
boro',  and  only  one — the  Scott  Monument  in  Prince's  Street 
Gardens,  nearly  opposite  the  Royal  Hotel  from  which  niy 
national  flag  had  been  floating.  This  is  perhaps  the  finest 
personal  memorial  in  the  world,  size,  beauty,  taste,  propri- 
ety and  all  other  things  being  taken  into  consideration.  It 
is  a  Gothic  spire  of  more  than  two  hundred  feet  in  height, 
very  rich  in  its  architecture,  with  nearly  three  hundred  steps 
leading  to  the  gallery  at  the  top,  and  niches  around  it  for  no 
less  than  fifty-s.x  statues  of  the  principal  characters  in  Sir 
Walter's  novels  and  poems — not  all  supplied,  as  yet,  but  the 
five  filling  the  principal  niches  crowning  the  four  lowest 
arches,  those  of  Friticc  Charles,  from  "  Waverly  ;"  Meg 
Merrilies,  from  "  Guy  Mannering;"  Helen,  from  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake  ;"  George  Heriot,  from  the  "  Fortunes  of  Nigel ;" 
and  the  Last  Minstrel,  from  the  "  Lay"  of  that  name.  The 
■whole  lower  portion  of  the  structure  is  open,  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  it  sits  Sir  Walter  himself,  plaid-robed,  his  two  hands 
resting  on  a  book  on  his  knee,  and  with  his  favorite  dog  Be- 
vis  lying  at  his  feet  and  looking  up  into  his  face.  It  was 
worth  .something  like  the  labor  of  such  a  hundred-volume 
life  as  his — I  could  not  but  think  as  I  stood  beside  the  mon- 
ument— to  win  such  a  memorial  as  this,  and  to  know,  as  the 
Wizard  of  the  North  seemed  to  know  at  the  moment  of  death, 
that  of  all  the  millions  thereafter  to  pay  pilgrimage  to  this 
and  other  reminders  of  his  fame,  not  one  was  to  have  causo 
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for  belittling  reservations  or  pitying  words  over  the  "  infii-m- 
ities  of  genius !" 

To  Glasgow,  the  next  day,  with  another  heart-ache  at  leav- 
ing Hawthornden  and  Rosslyn  Cas'le  unvisited.  To  Glasgow, 
the  port  of  the  West,  the  queen  commercial  city  of  Scot- 
land, the  key  of  the  Western  Highlands,  the  New  York  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  home  of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  and 
the  visiting-place  of  Hob  Roy  when  he  descended  from  his 
sheltering  mountains.  A  riie  by  railway,  of  only  some  forty 
miles  over  the  plains  of  West  Lothian,  with  the  low,  green, 
treeless  Campsie  Hills  bounding  the  prospect  on  the  right, 
and  here  and  there  a  glance  at  the  harvest-cutting  in  the  low- 
lands. Far  away  in  the  westward  a  peak  or  two,  half 
shrouded  in  mist,  to  tell  of  the  Perthshire  Highlands  com- 
ing after  a  little  time  ;  and  nothing  more,  except  a  glimpse 
of  the  old  battle-field  of  Falkirk,  until  we  dashed  into  the 
station  of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway,  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  contradictory  and  most  extraordinary  old 
town. 

I  have  used  the  phrases  "  contradictory"  and  "  extraord- 
inary," most  advisedly.  For  while  it  is  very  old  in  portions, 
it  is  correspondingly  new  in  others  ;  while  it  clusters  mon- 
uments and  churches,  in  one  locality,  almost  as  thickly  as 
if  the  whole  city  formed  one  great  Abbey,  there  is  scarcely 
one  of  either  at  any  other  point ;  while  it  builds  the  iron 
ships  of  half  a  world  and  carries  on  a  coasting  trade  with  all 
the  Channel  ports  and  most  of  the  sea-poits  of  the  world, 
there  really  seem  to  be  no  distinctive  'long-shoremen  and 
sailor  quarters  in  it;  while  it  has  many  hotels,  they  are 
nearly  all  clustered  together  around  one  square  (George's 
Square)  so  that  there  is  small  chance  of  choosing  locality  for 
convenience  ;  while  it  has  one  of  the  most  beautiful  little 
public  parks  in  the  world,  through  that  park  is  allowed  to 
run  the  dirtiest  choked  stream  that  ever  infected  a  neigh- 
borhood ;  while  it  is  Puritanical  and  s^raight-laced  to  a  de- 
gree even  beyond  that  of  Edinboro'  (where  the  hire  of  a  car- 
riage on  Sunday  for  any  purpose  of  pleasure  would  be  im- 
possible), in  .some  of  its  sections,  around  the  Old  Salt  Mar- 
ket and  up  the  High  Street,  for  instance,  it  can  raise  such 
sudden,  dense  and  violent  mobs  as  would  frighten  Paris, 
New  Orleans  or  Baltimore  ;  with  the  strictest  of  constabula- 
ries, many  of  the  worst  thieves  and  cut-throats  from  other  cit- 
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ies  of  the  United  Kingdom  make  it  a  favorite  resort ;  and 
while  lix'al  veo^'eance  against  crime  is  somewhat  notably 
certain  and  rapid  in  it,  at  brief  intervals  it  can  startle  th«' 
world  with  criminal  tragedies  of  the  Madeleine  Smith  and 
Pritchard  refinement  on  ordinary  murder  ! 

I  have  no  intention  of  attempting  to  describe  Glasgow,  in 
the  true  sense  of  that  act,  though  I  spent  a  day  and  a  night 
there,  full  of  what  the  old  Cardinal,  in  "  Richelieu,"  designates 
as  "  delightful  recollections."  Glasgow  stands  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Clyde,  some  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  where 
that  river  becomes  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  afterwards  cmpt}'ing 
into  the  North  Channel  and  the  Irish  Sea,  below  Greenock. 
For  centuries  it  has  been  the  great  mart  of  supply  for  the 
Western  Hi-hlanders ;  and  within  the  past  half  century  it 
has  grown  in  commercial,  shipping  and  ship-building  import- 
ance, more  with  the  rapid  and  reckless  vigor  of  an  American 
town  than  one  of  the  cities  of  that  so-called  "  Old   World." 

I  went  to  Glasgow,  on  my  way  to  the  Highlands,  with  a 
bit  of  fancy  that  I  was  Francis  Osbaldistone,  and  principally 
to  hold  a  short  business  conference  with  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie 
at  his  place  in  the  Sali  Market — to  enquire  for  one  Rob  Roy 
McGregor,  who  sometimes  came  down  to  the  Lennox  and 
Glasgow  under  the  name  of  Mr.  Campbell,  a  drover — and  to 
ask  whether  anything  had  been  heard  of  one  Diana  Vernon, 
better  known  as  "  Die  Vernon,"  a  young  lady  very  much 
given  to  horse-back-riding  and  scampering  helter-skelter  over 
the  country  by  nijiht.  Alas  I — 1  found  the  Salt  Market,  so 
respectable  in  the  Bailie's  day  (and  that  of  "  the  Deacon  his 
feyther,  heaven  rest  and  bless  him  1")  now  sadly  decayed 
and  little  better  than  a  "  den  of  thieves" — the  only  building 
proper,  within  it,  a  sort  of  booth  where  very  old  clothes  were 
sold  ;  behind  the  partially-open  space  remaining,  the  Public 
Green,  with  one  of  those  everlasting  Nelson  obelisks  in  the 
centre  ;  and  on  the  other  or  west  side  of  the  Salt  Market 
(street)  which  becomes  the  High  Street  further  above — the 
massive  Justiciary  and  Jail,  between  two  of  the  front  col- 
umns of  which,  in  presence  of  a  crowd  filling  the  whole  Salt 
Market  and  even  the  Public  Green,  the  wife-murderer  Pritch- 
ard had  a  few  days  before  paid  the  penalty  of  a  life  of  con- 
cealed crime. 

Under   such  circumstances,   it   is  not  very  strange  that  I 
cid  not  see  the  good  Bailie  at  the  Salt  Market,  as  he  must 
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have  been  laid  to  sleep  at  St.  Mungo's  not  much  less  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  ;  and  if  for  one  moment,  as  a 
stout,  red-bearded  man  with  a  plaid  thrown  loosely  over  his 
shoulder  and  a  drover's  whip  in  his  hand,  accosted  me  down 
by  Kelvin  Grove,  that  evening  at  dusk,  I  thought  that  Rob 
Roy  had  come  down  from  the  Highlands  especially  to  shake 
one  of  his  brother  freobooters  (in  a  literary  way)  by  the  hand 
— if,  I  say,  I  fell  for  that  one  moment  under  illusion,  it 
needed  no  more  than  the  next  to  remind  me  where  the  bold 
outlaw  had  been  sleeping  so  long,  with  Helen  by  his  side 
and  two  claymores  carved  on  the  stoi.e  above  his  broad 
breast,  away  up  among  the  "  braes  of  Balquidder." 

George's  Square,  surrounded  by  its  hotels  and  the  Post 
Office,  and  in  the  immediate  neighboihood  of  the  railway 
termini — is  the  centre  of  Glasgow.  Not  far  from  it  are 
grouped  the  principal  churches  (of  which  I  confess  to  a  pain- 
ful ignorance)  ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  monuments  are  clus- 
tered. One  of  these  is  a  noble  Corinthian  fluted  shaft  of 
great  height,  with  a  colossal  full-length  of  Scott,  plaid-robed, 
surmounting  it ;  a  second  is  a  fall-length,  cloaked,  on  a  pe- 
destal, of  Sir  John  Moore,  the  hero  of  Corunna  and  of  that 
sad  burial  sung  by  Charles  Wolfe,  when 

"  No  useless  cofRu  enclosed  his  breast, 

Nor  in  sheet  nor  in  shroud  we  bound  him 
But  he  lay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  him." 

The  third  is  a  seated  statue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  the 
fourth,  in  front  of  the  handsome  dark-stone  Grecian  Royal 
Exchange,  within  fifty  yards  of  the  Square,  another  of  those 
ever-recurring  Wellingtons  on  horseback,  this  time  in 
bronze  and  an  admirable  work  of  art. 

It  is  a  pleasant  ride  down  Buchanan  street,  the  Broadway 
of  Glasgow,  with  its  handsome  shops  and  evidences  of  pros- 
perity ;  and  with  its  signs,  and  the  signs  on  all  the  streets 
following  after,  seeming  to  be  all  remembrances  of  Scottish 
history.  What  could  have  been  more  thoroughly  full  of 
reminder  of  the  soil  and  the  nation,  than  these,  which  fol- 
lowed along,  almost  as  I  find  them  recorded  in  my  note  book  : 
Craig  ;  and  Hepburn  ;  and  Murray  ;  and  Downie  ;  and  Scott ; 
and  Me — well,  Mc  everything  that  can  be  imagined  ;  and 
Grant ;  and  Bain  ;  and  Laurie  ;  and  Currie  ;  and  Murdoch  ; 
and  Blakie  ;  and  Hardie  ;  and  Wallace  ;  and  Kennedy  ;  and 
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Leitch  ;  and  Lundie  ;  and  Ilaldano  ;  and  Stuart ;  and  Goldie  ; 
and  Hay  ;  and  Johnson  ;  and  Buchanan  ;  and  Kincaid  ;  and 
that  double-distilled  Gaelicism  of  the  old  time,  -wliich  I 
found  over  a  mcrcer's-shop — Mungo  Lauder  ?  Which  of 
those  names  had  not  figured  somewhere  in  the  history  of  the 
Highlands,  or  the  Lowlands,  or  the  border  ? — and  what 
other  agency  could  so  have  spread  around  me  the  very 
atmosphere  of  the  claymore,  the  bonnet  and  the  tartan  ? 

Through  Buchanan  street  into  Argyle,  another  handsome 
and  lively  business-street;  ihen  into  Jamaica  street,  devoted 
a  little  to  heavy  and  West  India  goods,  as  the  name  would 
imply  ;  and  bearing  around  west  till  a  sharp  turn  brought  us 
out  on  the  Broomielaw, — a  handsome  wide  levee  paved  and 
docked,  a  cross  between  the  New  Orleans  levee  and  the 
Paris  quays,  and  the  very  handsomest  commercial  river-side 
I  ever  saw — stretching  down  along  the  Clyde,  all  the  way  to 
the  very  termination  of  the  city.  Over  the  Clyde,  nearly 
all  the  intersection  of  Jamaica  Street,  stretches  Glasgow 
bridge,  a  handsome  modern  structure  of  stone ;  and  below 
it  (i.e.,  westward)  lie  the  vessels  in  port,  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  but  by  far  the  most  on  the  right  or  city  bank — some- 
thing in  the  same  proportion  as  they  lie  at  the  two  sides  of 
the  East  River  at  the  New  York  docks  and  at  Brooklyn. 

I  have  before  indicated  that  the  shipping  trade  of  Glasgow 
is  a  heavy  one ;  but  even  more  than  this  may  be  said  of  its 
Channel  traffic,  which  seems  to  include  steamers,  whether 
trading-packets  or  excursion  boats,  to  nearly  every  one  of 
the  western  Channel  ports,  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  to  Ireland,  to 
the  Scottish  Islands,  to  France,  with  one  prosperous  line,  of 
which  I  saw  some  of  the  betokening  flags  and  funnels  that 
day,  between  that  port  and  the  Empire  City  of  the  Western 
World. 

But  there  is  another  branch  of  maritime  business  in 
which  Glasgow  not  only  holds  place  with  any  other  city,  but 
in  the  opinion  of  many  stands  foremost  of  the  world ;  and 
down  along  the  Broomielaw,  here,  are  the  evidences  and 
means  of  this  trade.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  building  of 
iron  steamships — those  "  Clyde-built"  ships  which  I  cannot 
help  considering  the  best  for  sea-going  of  any  yet  devised, 
after  all  due  deference  to  our  American  wooden-ship  build- 
ers.    (Not  "  wooden  shi|  -builders  :"  Steers  had  anything 
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else  than  a  "  wooden"  heail  ;  and  as  much  may  be  said  of 
Webb,  Westervelt,  McKay  and  many  others.) 

But  the  Clyde-built  screw  is  my  ideal  of  blended  safety 
and  comfort  at  sea  ;  and  here  is  the  home  of  that  extensive 
branch  of  marine  architecture.  In  those  ponderous^  dark 
ship-houses  of  Tod  &  McGregor,  down  along  the  Broomielaw, 
and  in  the  yards  connected  with  them,  whcr  >  the  clank  of 
hammers  and  ring  of  iron  would  almost  make  one  believe 
that  Vulcan  and  all  his  Cyclops  had  gone  to  shiii-building — 
here  have  been  founded  and  forged  and  framed  that  whole 
fleet  of  "  Cities"  of  the  favorite  Inman  Line  between  New 
York  and  Liverpool ;  here,  and  at  Napier's,  and  Geo.  Thom- 
son's and  Stevenson's,  stretching  along  at  almost  endless 
extenS  most  of  the  Cunarders  have  been  built,  and  nearly 
or  quite  all  of  that  numerous  fleet  now  forming  the  German 
and  Mediterranean  and  Peninsular  lines.  Here  have  been 
shaped  most  of  tho-^e  fleet  blockade  runners  that  only  just 
before  my  visit  had  found  their  scandalous  and  profitable 
occupation  gone  ;  and  even  on  the  August  afternoon  when  I 
rode  down  the  Clyde,  Napier  had  a  ram  just  finished,  lying 
at  the  dock,  ur  questionably  for  rebel  use,  but  with  not  much 
more  chance  of  bei/ig  used,  at  that  late  day,  than  a  tardy 
comer  has  for  his  dinner,  at  a  cheap  boarding-house  ! 

But  I  could  not  linger  too  long  beside  the  Clyde,  even  to 
see  the  low  rakish-looking  Channel  steamers  daning  away 
down  the  river  and  off  to  An  an  and  Mull  and  Islay  and  all 
the  other  places  in  the  uorih-west,  that  I  wished  to  visit  and 
cou'd  not.  So  back  from  the  river  and  cityward  again, 
through  Kelvin  Grove  Park,  the  favorite  drive  and  promen- 
ade of  the  town,  with  the  residences  of  the  Glaswegian  aris- 
tocrats bordering  it — elegantly  shaded  and  lying  on  and 
around  a  handsome  rolling  height  commanding  the  Clyde  at 
half  a  mile  distance,  the  hills  towards  Lanark  and  Kilmar- 
nock beyond,  and  far  away  southward  the  blue  line  of  the 
hills  of  Ayr.'^hiro.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  seeu  a 
more  beautifully  located  public-ground  than  that  little  Kel- 
vin Grove  Park,  with  the  K  Ivin  Water  flowing  through  it 
and  the  memory  of  tho-e  days  surrounding  it  like  a  halo, 
when  poets  sung  its  beauty  in  such  pastorals  as 

"  Will  ye  come  to  Kelvin  Grove, 
Bonnie  lassie,  bounie  lassie  ?" 
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And  I  might  almost  be  disposed  to  trade  my  title  deeds  on 
Washington  Heights  or  Beacon  Hill  (when  I  have  any  I)  for 
a  residence  along  Kelvin-Grove  Park  Terrace  ;  but  that  (as 
Pierce  Egan  might  say,  if  he  thought  of  it  I)  "  the  trail  of 
the  serpent  is  over  us  all,"  and  Pritchard  the  murderer  had 
left  behind  him  the  aroma  of  a  former  residence  on  that  very 
Park  Terrace,  and  the  woollen-mills  had  made  Kelvin  Wa- 
ter of  something  like  the  color  and  smell  of  a  dye-pot  I 

Of  Pritchard,  just  then  a  notoriety,  because  be  had  just 
been  hanged — I  may  say  that  his  later  dwelling  on  Sauchie- 
hill  Street,  which  1  saw  afterwards — with  its  stone  steps 
torn  away  by  the  mob  in  their  detestation,  looked  as  if  he 
might  have  "  come  down  in  the  world,"  even  before  his 
final  fall  ;  and  that  the  latter  locality  must  have  been  rather 
fertile  in  crime,  as  on  the  same  block,  just  around  the  cor- 
ner, in  Rose  Street,  I  saw  the  house  of  Madeleine  Smith, 
whose  husband-murder  in  1857  or  '8  will  not  have  been 
entirely  forgotten. 

I  had  one  other  glimpse  of  Glasgow  that  day,  worth 
recording.  It  was  caught  when  riding  up  the  High  Street, 
above  where  the  Salt  Market  changes  to  that  name,  amid 
such  a  crowd  of  gesticulating  and  yelling  ragamuffins  as  few 
cities  in  the  world  can  boast — that  is,  if  disgraces  are  ever 
boasted  !  And  that  supplementary  view  consisted  of  the 
old  Glasgow  University,  massive  in  architecture,  but  with 
pointed  windows  and  a  cupola  crowning  the  centre — with 
heavy  royal  arms  of  Scotland  over  the  door,  showing  the 
remains  of  tarnished  gilding  ;  the  whole  affair  blacker  with 
age  and  stain  than  any  other  that  I  have  ever  seen — the 
Ethiopian  order,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  in  building !  The 
view  through  the  archway,  with  the  court  within,  was  only 
less  gloomy  ;  and  I  thought  that  the  student  entering  it  must 
certainly  parody  Dante  and  write  iinaginarily  over  the  gate- 
way :  "  Wlio  enters  here,  leaves  sunshine  and  even  daylight 
behind  him  I" 

A  dismal  reflection  ;  but  Mr.  James  Maclean,  of  the  Clar- 
ence, knows  "  how  to  keep  a  hotel  ;"  and  I  shall  never  forget 
those  chickens,  devilled  with  ham,  with  which  supper  my 
equanimity  was  restored  after  that  hour  among  the  "  sweet 
voices"  of  tlic  High  Street  mob,  and  that  peep  into  the  Uni- 
versity Tartarus.  And  if  I  chanced  to  make  some  other 
discoveries,  that  night  under  the  moon,  of  the  proximity  of 
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King  Street  to  the  Trongate,  the  uncertainty  of  all  human 
calculations,  and  the  jolly  character  of  Glasgow  policemen — 
events  of  which  the  Chief-Baillie  knows  and  Maclean  has  a 
suspicion — let  the  fault  be  laid  upon  those  chickens  of  the 
evil  name,  ("  devilled  I")  and  not  to  the  sparkling  beverage 
with  which  they  were  floated  down  the  alimentary  canal  ! 

I  had  but  one  more  day  in  Scotland,  and  that  was  to  in- 
elude  the  Perthshire  Highlands  to  Stirling,  and  down  one 
third  of  Scotland  and  half  of  England  to  Liverpool,  before 
daylight  of  the  next  morning.  A  busy,  weary,  glorious  and 
ever  to-be-reniembered  day,  over  which  I  must  hurry,  now, 
even  more  speedily  thin  I  did  in  reality. 

All  the  Scottish  Highlands  are  traditionally  as  variable  in 
climate,  as — well,  say  as  variable  as  a  woman  in  her  temper  ; 
and  mist,  among  them,  as  they  allege,  is  ofrener  exchanged 
for  rain  than  sunshine.  But  the  spirit  of  Meriara  rode  with 
me,  and  there  was  a  fine  fresh  morning  breeze  curling  up 
the  mists  and  clearing  the  whole  landscape,  that  morning  as 
we  bowled  along  north  west  over  the  few  miles  of  the  Cal- 
edonian Railway  lying  between  Glasgow  and  the  foot  of  the 
Lochs.  It  was  a  fine  rolling  country,  somewhat  New-Eng- 
land-ish,  again  ;  with  distant  hills,  or  they  might  be  mount- 
ains, bounding  the  view  on  either  hand ;  and  we  had  the 
company  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  for  a  little  while — 
very  insignificant  to  one  remembering  the  Erie  and  the 
Northern  ;  and  then  the  Clyde  itself,  winding,  low  in 
water,  fiat-banked  and  muddy-looking,  yet  somehow  pictur- 
esque and  attractive  ;  then  a  large  basin,  running  in  from 
the  Canal,  at  Bowling,  and  in  it  so  many  steamers,  many  of 
them  large  and  new  in  appearance,  that  they  awoke  a  strange 
suspicion.  "  What  are  all  these  vessels  ?"  I  asked  of  the 
guard,  who  passed  the  carriage-window  at  the  moment  of 
stoppage.  "  They  are  steamers  huJ-up  ;  they  7vere  blockade- 
runners,  not  long  ago  I"  was  his  answer  ;  and  then,  if  I  did 
not  know  where  all  th ;  dead  dunkeys  went  to  (something 
which  it  seems  that  nobody  knows  !)  I  knew  what  English 
"  neutrality"  did  with  the  slippery  steamers  that  were  done 
creeping  into  Charleston  and  Mobile  and  Wil  iiington,  o' 
dark  nights  and  foggy  days,  and  done  with  the  work  forever  I 

It  was  not  far  past  Bowling  and  the  blockade-runner  basin, 
that  two  strange  round  twin  eminences  of  grassy  rocks,  reg- 
ular enough  to  have  been  built  and    smoothed    by  human 
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hands,  came  into  view  at  the  very  edge  of  tlie  Clyde.  "  What 
a  place  for  fortification  for  the  old  feudal  days  I"  I  said  to 
myself;  but  at  that  moment  something  in  sight  and  memory 
combined  to  tell  me  that  I  was  not  the  first  who  had  en- 
tertained the  idea  I  Some  walls  crumbling  away  to  shape- 
less ruin,  showed  themselves  hanging  over  the  river :  there 
■were  a  few  heaps  of  stone  and  rubbish  :  and  these  were  all 
that  remained  of  Dumbarton  Castle,  so  famous  in  song  and 
story — ouce  called  the  "  bulwark  of  the  North  and  the  key  of 
the  Highlands,"  Alas  I — what  changes  had  come  over  it,  since 
Wallace  thought  its  possession  equivalent  to  success  in  his 
great  fight,  and  Bruce  could  afibrd  a  week's  delay  to  win  it ! 
— ay,  even  since  that  far-later  day  when  Mary  Stuart,  then  a 
little  bright  eyed  child  of  seven,  left  its  sheltering  walls  and 
sailed  away  down  the  Clyde,  to  find  in  France  an  education 
and  the  brief,  sad,  wedded  love  of  the  Dauphin  !  Stone 
walls  of  to-day,  built  with  all  the  strength  of  modern  art,  ye 
crumble  before  the  cannon  of  Dupont  and  Farragut :  what 
can  your  older  and  feeblei'  brethren  do,  against  the  persistent 
bombardment  of  that  grimmer  old  Admiral — Time  I — who 
rates  wooden-walls  and  iron-clads  at  one  and  the  same  figure  ! 

We  came  upon  Balloch  village,  a  mere  hamlet,  with  the 
little  low-banked  silvery  Leven  running  down  to  meet  the 
Clyde.  Then,  in  a  moment  more,  Loch  Lomond  broke  upon 
the  view,  its  waters  blue  as  heaven  under  the  clear  morning 
sun,  and  only  gently  rippled  by  the  breeze  coming  down 
from  the  hills  north-westward,  that  kissed  the  tiny  waves 
like  the  pressure  of  finger-tips.  The  banks  low  and  meadow- 
like at  the  foot,  but  beyond  oa  every  hand  the  Perthshire 
Highlands  girding  it ;  their  sides,  where  near  enough  to  catch 
their  character,  unbroken  by  foliago  but  scarred  by  project- 
ing rock  and  crag  :  and  all  the  rest  one  infinite  variety  of 
green,  flecked  by  cloud-shadow,  and  touched  with  sunlight, 
and  nestled  upon  by  little  swales  of  mist  that  seemed  loath 
to  leave  them  and  float  upward ;  and  something  in  the  rough 
sudden  outline  of  all  those  hills,  markinji  them  as  of  another 
land  than  that  in  which  I  had  last  been  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  ! 

All  this  peculiarity  of  outline,  I  think,  was  necessary  to 
prevent  my  becoming  an  absolute  madman,  as  I  went  down 
the  little  toj-wharf  at  13alli>:h,  and  saw  the  three  steamers 
lying  at  the  pier,  more  like  American  river-steamers  thau 
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any  otliers  that  I  had  seea  since  lenviug — ye*?,  let  me  use 
the  dear  old  word  that  no  country  better  deserves  than  ray 
own — since  leaving  Jiome  .'  The  Loch  Lomond  of  poetry  and 
romance  and  the  rhapsodies  of  travellers,  was  lying  before 
me;  and  I  knew  it,  and  my  heart  confessed  that  nothing  more 
beautiful  had  ever  met  my  eye ;  and  yet  that  terrible  lone- 
liness of  Bruce  at  the  Egyptian  Cataract  came  over  me,  and 
I  thought  of  those  who  should  have  been  with  me  there — 
those  who  had  stood  with  me  beside  our  own  mountain-gem- 
med lakes,  Horicon  and  Winnepisaukie  ;  and  something  in 
the  conformation  of  Loch  Lomond  seemed  to  blend  the  two 
until  I  ha'.f-believed  in  their  actual  presence  ;  and  I  was,  at 
that  single-moment  of  my  little  pilgrimage  when  I  had 
hoped  to  be  most  content,  most  thorough. y  and  madly  miser- 
able ! 

There  is,  indeed,  something  of  both  Lake  George  and  Win- 
nepisaukie, in  this  fairy  queen  of  the  Scottish  lakes.  Smaller 
than  either  (for  Lomond  is  only  about  twenty  miles  in  length 
and  five  miles  wide  at  the  foot,  while  it  narrows  to  little  more 
than  a  creek  at  the  upper  or  northern  end) — smaller  than 
either  of  our  own  mountain  lakes,  I  say,  and  with  the  sur- 
rounding heights  much  lower — there  is  yet  enough  of  resem. 
blance.  in  the  hills  coming  down  to  the  water,  and  in  the 
number  and  variety  of  wooded  islands,  (of  which  the  lake  has 
some  thirty,  of  different  sizes,  from  a  few  yards  to  as  many 
acres,  and  nearly  all  in  the  lower  and  broader  end) — to  m  .ks 
the  illusion  almost  painfully  perfect  for  the  moment.  Above, 
I  scarcely  need  say,  any  resemblance  was  lost,  and  the 
beauty  of  Loch  Lomond  was  entirely  its  own. 

The  "  Prince  of  Wales"  did  us  the  royal  favor  to  carry  us 
northward — at  least  a  paddle-wheeled  steamer  of  his  name 
performed  that  service.  Not  many  passengers,  that  day,  for 
some  cause  unexplained ;  and  so  more  scenery  to  each  of 
those  really  on  board.  The  bag-pipe  of  the  Scottish  lake 
was  a  fiddle,  too ;  and  the  musician  (who  fortunately  grew 
tired  and  went  ashore  at  Tan  et)  so  persistently  played  the 
"  Pretty  Girl  Milking  her  Cow  "  when  I  wanted  "  Hail  to 
the  Chief,"  and  "  Rubin  Adair"  when  I  desired  "  Auld  Lang 
Syne,"  that  my  musical  sufferings  drowned  out  my  other 
griefs  and  made  me  fiercely  Iiilariou-. 

Ben  Lomond,  King  of  the  Scottish  Hij;hlands,  was  full  in 
view  at  the    right,  not  long  after  leaving  Balloch.     Not  a 
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great  mountain,  in  the  broad  American  sense,  and  yet  much 
more  than  a  hill,  for  it  counts  3200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  its  peak  makes  acquantance  with  the  clouds.  It 
has  its  foot  on  the  water  ^ide,  and  its  rough  jagged  summit 
and  the  contour  of  its  rocky  sides  change  so  continually 
that  fifty  pictures,  and  all  different,  may  be  made  of  it. 

Long  before  we  had  reached  the  range  of  Ben  Lomond,  the 
breeze  of  the  morning  had  freshened  to  little  less  than  a  gale, 
the  clouds  threatening  rain  and  robing  the  peaks  in  melan- 
choly gloom,  then  breaking  away  and  giving  those  most 
glorious  effects  of  clouded  sunshine  among  the  mountains. 
Strangely  enough,  too,  there  was  a  playmate  for  the  storm,  if 
it  should  come,  on  that  infinitesimal  inland  sea  ;  for  the  sea- 
gulls wheeled  and  dipped  around  the  steamer  as  if  she  had 
been  breasting  real  waves  instead  of  mimic  ones,  off  the 
Irish  coast. 

On  the  left,  nearly  opposite  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Dhu  wag 
rising,  a  broad  cone,  true  in  its  outlines  as  a  diminutive 
Mount  Washington,  and  with  a  twin  brother  behind  it,  seem- 
ing to  burlesque  every  motion.  And  here  the  interest  of 
poetry  and  romance  began  to  blend  with  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  scenery,  and  divide  attention  if  not  distract  it.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  had  come  up  with  us  from  Glasgow,  very  quietly 
as  well  as  invisibly  :  now  he  took  possession  of  us,  to  release 
his  hold  no  more  that  day.  For  the  hamlet  of  Luss  clustered 
under  Ben  Dhu,  and  only  half  a  mile  below  was  Boss  Dhu, 
and  near  it  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Bannochar,  overhang- 
ing the  gorge  or  entrance  to  Glen  Fruin ;  and  so  environed, 
whocouitl  avoid  remembering  the  rowers'  song  in  the  "  Lady 
of  the  Lake,"  and  the  legendary  interest  attached  to  these 
names,  as  illustrating  the  sanguinary  battle  of  the  M:ic  Gre- 
gors  and  the  Colquhoui^s,  in  the  glen  that  was  so  bloody  as 
to  be  over  afterwards  called  the  "  Vale  of  Sorrow." 

"  Proudly  our  pibroch  has  pealed  in  Olen  Fruin, 
And  Bnnnoc/iar'ti  iiroans  to  our  slogan  replied  ; 
Glen  LiUy-s  and  lioss  JJhu — they  are  smoking  in  ruin. 
And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead  on  its  side." 

There  was  nothing  of  Winncpisaukie  loft  in  Loch  Lomond, 
long  before  we  made  our  landing  at  Luss  on  the  left  and 
steamed  away  for  Bowardrennau  on  the  right,  to  land  those 
who  wished  to  make   the  ascent  of  Ben  Lomond.     The  re- 
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semblance  to  Lake  George  had  lingered  longer,  as  the  lalre 
narrowed  and  the  hilU  shut  down  more  closely  ;  but  here 
another  fancy  came — that  the  stream  over  which  we  were 
gliding  was  a  river — our  own  magnificent  Hudson  ;  and  that 
those  rough,  half-bare  green  hills  were  Storm  King  and 
IJreakneck  Hill  and  the  other  monarchs  of  the  Horsc-Race 
below  West  P.  int.  And  yet  even  this  illusion  was  dispell'id 
bj''  something  in  the  rough  cragginess  of  outline,  the  absence 
of  timber,  and  an  indefinable  impression  of  band-box  neatness 
amid  the  beauty, — so  eminently  un-American  in  scenery. 

All  this  por  ion  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  the  land  for  many  a 
mile  on  either  side,  constitutes  what  Scott  has  designated  as 
*'  the  Rob  Koy  country,"  and  what  is  now  called  so,  even  in 
business  announcements.  Behind  Ben  Lomond,  eastward 
towards  Loch  Ard  and  the  Utile  river  Avon  Dim,  the  bold 
outlaw  made  his  home  and  favorite  resort,  in  reality  as  well 
as  in  the  novel  ;  and  southward  towards  Glasgow,  the  very 
district  along  the  Clyde  over  which  we  had  ridden  in  the 
morning,  lay  that  stretch  of  low  country  at  the  foot  of  the 
Highlands — "  the  Lennox,"  where  he  levied  his  principal 
contributions  and  reigned  with  more  than  the  power  of  a  king. 
Kob  Roy's  "Prison,"  as  it  is  called — a  rocky  fastness  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  confined  his  captives,  lies  yonder  on 
the  shore  at  the  foot  of  Ben  Lomond;  and  Rob  Roy's  Cave, 
one  of  his  reputed  hiding-places,  would  be  seen  by  those 
going  higher  up  the  lake  than  Inversnaid. 

We  made  a  landing  at  Tarbet,  on  the  left,  for  those  of  our 
passengers  who  were  going  to  Arroquhar  and  Loch  Long,  or 
to  catch  the  coach  for  luverary  and  the  Argyle  country  of 
the  "  Legend  of  Montrose.''  Tarbet  nestled  sweetly  on  the 
shore,  under  the  shadowing  mountains,  with  bright  green 
fields  and  haycocks  sliedding  out  their  perfume;  and  it 
showed  a  Flemish  Chateau,  very  new  and  pretentious,  as  a 
hotel ;  but  even  if  I  had  intended  to  go  ashore  there  I  might 
have  hesitated,  for  one  of  my  picked-up  companions  of  the 
morning  muttered  close  in  my  ear,  for  fear  that  I  might  be 
tempted  :  "  Dou't  go  there,  unless  you  want  to  be  skinned  ! 
That  Macpherson  can  beat  any  other  man  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  the  way  of  charging  !"  This  may  have  been 
malice  or  mistake  ;  but  I  can  only  say,  if  he  could,  after 
some  of  the  other  specimens  I  had  seen— heaven  help  the 
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victim  who  fell   into   his  c'utches :  Kob  Roy  himself  would 
have  been  nothing  to  the  Macpherson ! 

There  are  tew  of  us  who  do  not  remember  the  land-locked 
appearance  of  the  Hudson  at  Stony  Point,  and  the  impres- 
sion tliat  the  steamer,  going  up,  must  run  ashore,  high  and 
dry,  in  a  moment,  if  she  keeps  on.  Well,  even  an  exaggera- 
tion of  this  is  to  be  seen,  looking  up  Loch  Lomond  as  the 
steamer  turns  away  from  Tarbet  and  steers  up  and  across, 
eastward  towards  the  Ivnding  at  Inversnaid.  Not  only 
mountains  on  either  hand,  but  the  roughest  and  most  craggy 
of  theui  all,  a  very  porcupine  among  hills,  barring  the  way 
like  an  ill-tempered  sentinel.  But  it  is  the  "Prince  of 
Wales"  who  carries  us  ;  and  who  can  detain  the  Prince,  as 
Shakspeare's  sage  Dogberry  remarks,  unless  the  Prince 
be  willing  ? 

Inversnaid  landing  and  Inversnaid  Fort,  the  former  a  dimi- 
nutive specimen  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Loch  ; 
and  the  latter  a  low-walled  square  old  erection  with  two 
slant-capped  towers  at  the  angles,  standing  on  a  rocky  knoll 
a  short  distance  above  the  landing.  Not  much  of  a  fort,  now, 
even  against  less  formidable  artillery  than  Dahlgrens  and 
Parrotts.  and  principally  interesting  for  the  reason  which 
caused  its  constructiou  in  1713 — keeping  back  the  predatory 
McGregors,  of  whom  Rob  Roy  was  then  at  the  head ;  and 
for  the  mention  made  of  it  in  the  novel  of  that  name  (the 
time  of  which  is  laid  in  1715)  as  the  place  into  which  the 
English  Miijor  flung  his  remaining  troops  after  that  fatal  en- 
counter with  the  Highlanders  under  the  command  of  Heleu 
McGregor,  at  the  Avon  Dhu. 

Wc  were  at  last  fairly  landed  in  the  "  Rob  Roy  country," 
on  the  little  wharf  at  Inversnaid,  huddled  under  the  edge  of 
the  mountain;  and  something  like  the  same  spectacle  was 
presented,  as  we  have  all  seen,  at  one  time  or  another,  by 
hotel  porch  or  around  railroad-station,  in  the  Saratoga- 
trunk"  season — as  the  two  loads  of  us  clambered  into  the 
handsome  open  five-seated  wagons,  arranged  for  half  the  pas- 
sengers  to  ride  forward  and  the  other  half  backward,  capable 
of  carrying  twenty  each,  the  coach-bodies  tartan-plaided,  and 
each  drawn  by  four  horses  driven  by  a  dignified  Gael  in  a 
shabby  bright-red  coat,  who  had  (at  least  the  driver  of  my 
vehicle,  the  "  Rhoderick  Rhu,"  had)  the  peculiar  privilege 
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of  being  paid  over  again  by  every  passenger,  after  the  full 
fare  to  go  and  return  had  been  disbursed  at  Griasgow  ! 

But  what  was  that  slight  infliction,  in  a  day  among  the 
Highlands  ?  We  had  two  jolly  loads,  numbering  perhaps 
thirty,  a'l  beginning  to  form  acquaintance  with  each  other, 
albeit  it  could  last  but  a  few  hours  and  must  be  succeeded 
by  a  corresponding  regret.  One  matronly  lady  with  her 
fair  English  daughter  kept  us  all  the  while  questioning 
whether  early  youth  or  middle  age  was  the  sweeter  period  of 
womanhood  ;  one  new-married  couple  wrapped  themselves  in 
each  other's  society  and  were  enviously  1  lughed  at  by  all  the 
remainder:  one  grave  lawyer  from  EJiaJDoro' (a  "  W.  3.," 
they  said)  make  himself  so  capital  a  buffoon  and  racoftteur, 
that  he  seemed  to  have  no  other  end  in  life  ;  one  Anglo- 
German  sung  ballads  so  sweetly  that  all  the  strath  between 
Inversnaid  and  Stronaclachar  must  long  remember  their 
plaintive  melody  ;  one  grey  cotton-spinner  from  Manchester 
showed  himself  poetical  and  recited  Scott  with  equal  correct- 
ness and  good-feeling  ;  and  all  the  score-and-a-half  rang  out 
their  merriment  at  each  other  and  at  everything  laughable 
on  the  road,  as  if  there  was  not  a  care  or  an  anxiety  within 
"  the  four  seas  that  girt  Britain."  Were  we  all  tipsy  ? — I 
think  not;  except  with  that  harmless,  glorious  wine  expressed 
from  mountain  air  and  summer  sunshine,  in  a  realm  where 
natural  beauty  and  poetical  and  legendary  interest  combined 
to  touch  the  very  inmost  sense  of  satisfaction.  We  of  that 
glorious  golden  day  are  scattered  now,  perhaps  five  thousand 
miles  between  some  of  us  ;  but  which  of  us,  if  living,  will 
soon  forget  the  smiles  of  the  two  rivals  that  wooed  us  then — 
Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katiiue  ? 

We  had  a  charming  view  back  over  the  Lake  and  to  the 
Tarbet  shore,  rising  the  hill  from  Inversnaid ;  and  then  we 
were  on  the  fine  road  of  the  strath,  besides  the  little  silvery 
Arklett  that  made  music  down  the  ravine  towards  the  lake. 
On  either  side  of  the  strath  the  hills  rose  boldly — barren  of 
trees,  but  living  green  wherever  the  out-cropping  rocks  did 
not  break  the  contour  ;  and  by-and-by  touched  with  dashes 
of  gentle  pink  that  gave  the  whole  landscape  anew  charj-'cter, 
and  of  which  some  of  us  needed  to  be  told,  though  others  did 
not,  that  that  pale  pink  flush  was  the  boasted  maiden  color 
on  Scotland's  cheek — the  heather  in  full  bloom  ! 
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The  heather  I  How  the  word  thrilled  us  with  recollec 
tions  of  all  Scottish  history  and  lef];end — of  Wallace  s'eep 
ino-  among  it,  when  hiding  away  in  his  disguises — of  "  R.:i!=h- 
leigh  in  the  North."  and  the  "  heather  on  fire" — and  of  Fitz- 
Jaraes  resting  his  wearied  limbs  upon  it,  that  night  on 
Ellen's  Isle  I  And  how  like  sheep  leaping  the  boundary 
of  a  pasture,  some  of  us  sprang  away  up  the  hill-sides  and 
kept  the  irascible  red  coats  waiting  until  we  had  crowned 
hats  and  bonnets  with  great  sprigs  of  the  delicate  green 
tracery  and  the  sweet  pink  flowers,  as  if  we  had  been  hunt- 
ing Macbeth  and  needed  to  make  ourselves  invisible  under 
shrubbery  I  And  by  the  way,  a  month  from  that  August 
morning,  day  for  day,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  chief  Greorgc 
31itchell  and  some  of  the  members  of  the  New  York  Caledo- 
nian Club  dined  and  danced  at  Jones'  Wo;>d  with  sprays  of 
fresher  heather  than  the  rest  in  their  bonnets,  obtained  in  a 
fair  exchani^e  that  morning  from  quite  as  fair  a  hand  that 
had  just  plucked  it  at  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil. 

Bowling  along  the  strath,  with  Loch  Arklett  dimpling  un- 
der mingled  sunshine  and  shadow,  to  the  right.  Here  and 
there  a  peasant  hut  or  shieling,  with  poor  children  and 
thatched  roofs,  but — thank  God  ! — no  beggars  as  a  remem- 
brance of  either  France  or  England  ;  though  the  houses  were 
little  better  than  log-cabins,  and  the  sparse  hay  that  the  wo- 
men in  black  petticoats  and  light  kilted  gowns  were  raking, 
seemed  to  be  the  only  agricultural  wealth  of  that  mere  graz- 
ing district.  And  that  dense  "  ignorance"  formed  no  part 
of  the  "  bliss"  of  those  poor  cottars,  was  evident  from  the 
rapid  feet  of  the  children  and  the  kissed  hands  that  followed 
us  after  the  throwing  out  of  the  half-dozen  of  Grlasgow  news- 
papers with  which  we  had  finished. 

Over  this  strath  and  away  to  the  right,  by  Loch  Ch  jn  to 
Loch  Ard  and  the  Avon  Dhu,  was  the  "  Rob  Roy  country" 
proper — the  hold  in  whichthe  most  excusable  freebooter  ia 
all  romance  or  history  lived  and  raided.  I  say  the  most  ex- 
cusable, if  there  can  be  any  excuse  for  wrong  ;  for  it  was  not 
easy  to  forget,  pai-sing  along  that  strath  and  by  the  spot 
where  until  a  very  few  years  past  stood  the  little  cabin 
of  Helen  McGregor's  birth  and  early  life — that  before 
Robert  Campbell  McGregor,  Laird  of  Inversnaid,  became 
Rob  Roy  of  Craig  Royst:)n,  and  the  scourge  of  the  Low- 
lands, he  and  his  had  been  most  cruelly  dealt  with  by 
IG 
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the  illegal  dispensers  of  the  law,  his  roof-treo  burned,  his 
children  thrown  out  homeless  on  the  moors,  and  his  wife 
foully  outraged  I  Such  things  are  not  soon  forgotten  : 
those  are  either  more  or  less  than  men,  who  forget  them 
at  all  before  they  have  taken  vengeance.  And  I  shnll 
not  soon  forget  the  exquisite  propriety  of  place,  time  and 
manner  with  which  the  romantic  cotton-spinner,  by  the 
very  spot  where  had  Btood  poor  fierce  vengeful  Helen's 
cottage,  read  to  us  two  passages  from  "  Rob  Roy"  (his 
pocket  edition,  which  none  of  the  rest  of  us  had  been  wise 
enough  to  carry) — and  the  third  frcm  the  "McGregor's 
Gathering."  The  first  was  Rob  Roy's  description  of  his 
own  wrongs,  to  Osbaldistone  :  "  Can  I  forget  that  I  have 
been  branded  as  an  outlaw  ;  stigmatized  as  a  traitor  ;  a 
price  set  on  my  head,  as  if  I  had  been  a  wolf  ;  my  fam- 
ily treated  like  the  dam  and  cubs  of  the  hill-fox,  whom  all 
may  torment,  vilify,  degrade  and  insult!  *  *  And 
they  shall  find  that  the  name  they  have  dared  to  pro- 
scribe— that  the  name  of  McGregor  is  a  spell  to  raise  the 
wild  devil  withal  I  *  *  They  that  scoffed  at  the  grovel- 
liuii  worm,  and  trod  upon  him,  may  cry  and  howl  when 
they  see  the  stoop  of  the  flying  aud  fiery-mouthed 
dragon  !" 

The  second — the  words  of  Helen  McGregor,  showed  even 
fiercer  spirit  than  Rob  Roy's  own,  as  she  had  been  even 
worse  wronged  than  he  :  "  Deliver  this  message  from  me 
— that  if  they  injure  a  hair  of  McGregor's  head,  and  if 
they  do  not  set  him  at  liberty  within  the  space  of  twelve 
hours,  there  is  not  a  lady  in  the  Lennox  but  shall  before 
Christmas  cry  the  coronach  for  them  she  will  be  loth  to 
lose — there  is  not  a  farmer  but  shall  sing  weil-a-wa  over 
a  burnt  barn-yard  and  an  empty  byre — there  is  not  a  lord 
or  heritor  shall  lay  his  head  on  the  pillow  at  night,  with 
the  assurance  of  being  a  live  man  in  the  morning  ;  *  • 
and  I  will  send  this  Glasgow  Baillie  and  this  Saxon  Cap- 
tain, and  all  the  rest  of  my  prisoners,  each  bundled  in  a 
plaid  and  chopped  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  checks 
in  the  tartan  I" 

But  perhaps  the  third  was  even  sadder  and  fiercer ; 

"  If  they  rob  us  of  name,  and  pursue  us  with  beagles, 
Give  their  roofs  to  the  flame  and  their  flesh  to  the  eagles, 
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For  vengeance — vengeance — vengeance,  Gre^alich  ! 
Through  the  depths  ot'Loch  Katrine  the  steed  Ihall  career, 
O'er  tlie  peak  of  Ben  Lomond  the  galley  shall  steer, 
And  the  rocks  of  Craig  Royston  like  icicles  melt, 
Ere  our  wrongs  he  forgot  or  our  vengeance  unfelt  1 

Tlien  gather— gather — gather,  Gregalich !" 

I  think  there  were  others  beside  myself  who  had  the 
heart-ache  in  remembering  how  near  to  the  right  lay  the 
Avon  Dhu  and  the  little  Clachan  of  Aberfoil  (which  came 
even  nearer  as  we  passed  Loch  Achray,  going  up  from  the 
Trossachs) — the  old  Clachan  where  Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie  had 
the  famous  encounter  with  the  Lowland  Major  and  used  the 
hot  poker  to  such  advantage — where  the  "Dougal  creature" 
fought  for  his  old  master — where  Diana  Vernon  hid  away 
with  her  hunted  father — and  where  we  have  so  often  heard 
that  heart-breaking  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  sung  by  the  tipsy 
men  with  the  linked  hands,  in  the  melodrama  which  has 
grown  out  of  that  most  wondrously  real  of  novels.  But  time 
was  the  tyrant,  to  all  of  us  ;  and  we  could  only  remember 
that  shades  haunted  the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil,  instead  of  living 
men  and  women — and  that  wronged  Helen  McGregor,  whose 
place  of  birth  and  suflPering  we  were  passing,  was  at  rest, 
now,  with  a  sword  on  her  tomb  as  well  as  on  his,  beside  her 
husband,  up  in  that  wild  pass  of  Balquidder.  Far  less  com- 
parative time  had  been  consumed  in  that  ride,  in  reality, 
than  has  been  unavoidably  spent  in  these  reflections, 
when  we  rattled  down  a  gentle  declivity  of  some  steepness, 
rose  another  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  Loch  Katrine  lying  blue 
and  beautiful  in  the  midst  of  its  environing  hills, — almost 
fairy  in  its  diminutive  breadth,  and  quite  fairy  in  the  per- 
fection of  handiwork  which  seemed  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  it  by  nature — the  impression  created  by  it,  in  com- 
parison with  all  other  mountain-lakes,  being  that  of  a  charm- 
ing, vivacious,  handsome,  laughing  little  elf  of  the  rarest  and 
finest  womanhood,  in  the  midst  of  a  gathering  of  admiring 
mortals.  And  there  was  neither  pretence  nor  affectation  in 
the  shouts  "  Loch  Katrine  !  "  "  The  Lake  of  the  Lady  !  " 
'*  How  lovely  I  "  and  "  A  lake  seen  in  dreams!  "  with  which 
the  beautiful  presence  was  saluted,  as  we  rattled  down  at  a 
slapping  pace — the  jehus  in  the  red  coats  mindful  of  reputa- 
tion and  their  expected  shillings — between  banks  where  the 
heather  had  thickened  till  haU  the  landscape  had  the  glow  of 
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rose-piuk,  past  a  little  gipsy  encampment  besidca  singing 
burn,  with  the  inevitable  blankets  on  poles,  and  dark  faces, 
and  kettles  smoking  with  stolen  provender— to  the  landing 
at  iho  upper  point  of  the  lake,  and  the  hostelrie  of  Coalbarns 
or  Stronaclachar,  according  as  the  Highland  or  Lowland 
name  is  taken  as  the  designation. 

The  screw  steamship  Rob  Roy  was  seen  steaming  up  the 
lake,  and  half  an  hour's  waiting  was  inevitable.  But  how 
could  there  be  any  tedium,  with  the  heathery  banks  lying  all 
around  us,  and  that  sweet  blue  water  lapping  the  pebbles  on 
the  shore  and  the  little  wharf  of  Coalbarns,  and  that  view 
down  the  lake,  in  which  every  element  of  hill  and  rock  and 
cloud  and  sky  and  mirroring  water  seemed  combining  to 
make  so  perfect  a  picture  1  And  how  could  the  most  lonely 
of  mortals  be  dull,  with  a  smart  Londoner  "  chfffin^"  the  pro- 
piietor  of  the  hostelrie  by  the  serious  enquiry  whether  the 
name  of  Stronaclachar,  belonging  to  the  hotel,  was  the  Scotch 
way  of  spelling  '•  strong  liquor?" — and  the  relation  of  a 
series  of  adventures  in  the  far-west  of  America  by  the  Edin- 
boro'  lawyer  (in  my  honor,  of  course!),  in  which  some  of 
the  guests  at  the  hotel  tables  figured  as  always  following  an 
order  with  the  bang  of  a  six-shooter  at  the  waiter  or  the 
thrust  of  a  bowie-knife  under  the  ribs  of  a  next  neighbor,  to 
secure  more  room, — and  the  suddenly-arrived  guests  were 
pictured  as  dashing  into  the  dining-rooms  on  horseback  and 
riding  round  the  tables,  plunging  pitch  forks  into  the  meats 
and  scoop-shovels  into  the  soup-dishes,  before  deciding 
whether  to  remain  to  dinner  ! 

I  have  no  intention  of  describing  that  sail  down  Loch  Kat- 
rine  on  the  "  Rob  Roy" — the  prettiest  tiny  little  screw 
steamer  that  ever  burlesqued  sea-going  service.  I  could  not 
have  done  it  the  hour  after  ;  I  can  not  do  it  now.  We  were 
all,  younger  and  older,  school -children  out  for  a  holiday, 
shouting  our  excitement,  quoting  Scott  (very  badly,  some  of 
us  I)  launching  bottles  filled  with  accounts  of  imaginary  ship- 
■yvreck — drunk  with  the  influences  of  the  hour  ! 

And  was  there  not  enough  to  overturn  the  soberest  judg- 
ment ?  For  we  had  changed  the  scene  of  "  Rob  Roy"  for 
that  of  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  and  every  rock  and  every 
wave  seemed  alike  enchanted.  "  Ellen's  Isle"  smiled 
through  its  embowering  woods,  to  the  left,  as  we  swept  by 
it,  and  we  almost  expected  to  catch  the  sight  of  a  lithe  form 
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and  the  gleam  of  an  oar — such  as  so  many  of  us,  who  have 
never  crossed  the  Atlantic,  have  yet  seen  on  the  prow  of 
Captain  Sanborn's  trim  little  "  Ludy  of  the  Lake,"  waiting 
at  Wier's  Landing  on  Win:  episaukie  to  carry  up  passengers 
for  Centre  Harbor  and  AVuifboro'  and  North  Conway.  And 
when  the  giant  Ben  Veuu,  to  the  right,  showed  its  ragged 
outline  skyward,  with  the  sunshine  rippling  down  the  green, 
between  its  fretwork  of  bulging  crags — it  seemed  little  to 
expect  that  Fitz-James'  horn  would  sound  at  any  moment, 
echoing  from  rock  and  over  water,  calling  back  his  com- 
panions after  the  chase.  And  still  ahead  rose  the  sharp, 
craggy  pointed  summit  of  Ben  A'an,  marking  the  bristly 
Trossachs  through  which  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  made  his 
way  towards  S.irling.  Tiien,  all  too  soon,  came  the  landing 
from  the  steamer,  at  the  little  covered  toy-wharf  at  the  lake- 
foot,  and  the  taking  of  similar  carriages  to  those  which  hud 
brought  us  from  Inversnaid — for  the  ride  through  the  Tros- 
sachs to  Callandar.  More  plaided  wagon-bodies  and  more 
red-coated  drivers  of  hilarious  loads  ;  and  the  place  whore 
we  landed,  nearly  the  same  at  which  Fitz-James  climbed  up 
the  broken  rocks  on  his  way  eastward.  Then  a  brief  pause 
and  a  lunch  at  the  hotel  of  Ardcheanocrochan,  heather-bor- 
dered, lying  in  dense  shade  and  sheltered  under  the  brow  of 
Ben  A'an — one  of  the  sweetest  little  retreats  from  the  busy 
world  that  ever  arrested  the  steps  of  a  pair  of  truant  mar- 
ried lovers— where  tbe  moon-light  must  shimmer  down  most 
tenderly  on  some  of  those  still  August  nights — and  where 
even  gray  age  wishes  to  be  young  again  for  the  renewal  of 
bygone  enjoyment.  I  have  seen  no  spot  on  earth  to  which 
my  eyes  turn  back  more  wistfully  than  to  this  place  of  the 
hard  name,  which  the  mere  English  speaker  had  better 
make  no  pretence  of  pronouncing  correctly  to  a  Gaelic  ear. 
This  ride  through  the  wild,  narrow,  rocky  and  wooded 
pass  of  the  Trossachs,  both  before  and  after  leaving  Ard- 
cheanocrochan, may  take  rank,  I  think,  with  any  on  either 
continent,  in  every  requirement  of  the  picturesque.  One 
is  irresistably  reminded  by  it,  of  the  ride  down  the  Franco- 
nia  Notch,  at  the  White  Mountains,  to  the  Flume  ;  and  if  the 
American  mountains  hemmiiifj  in  that  gorije  are  higher,  the 
Scottish  excel  them  in  glorious  sudden  glimpses  backward 
and  forward,  and  little  surprises  that  keep  the  lips  continu- 
ally in  delighted  exclamation.     Sir  Walter  chose   well,   as 
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always  .  the  Knight  of  Snowdoun  could  not  have  travelled  a 
lovelier  route,  even  in  imagination. 

Down,  after  a  few  moments,  beside  tame  little  Loch  Ach- 
ray,  on  the  right,  over  behind  which,  only  a  mile  or  two,  lay 
the  Clachan  of  Aberfoil.  Tame  at  first,  but  ceasing  to  hold 
that  desiirnation  when  it  gave  us  a  pokerish  ride  over  its 
steep  binks,  of  which  even  the  Alleghanies  need  not  have 
been  ashamed.  Then  over  Turk  Water  by  a  little  stone 
bridge  so  well  commemorated  in  that  "  Lady  of  the  Lake" 
which  makes  all  this  ground  classic,  as  the  "Brigg  of  Turk  :" 
the  place  where 

— "  When  the  Brigg  of  Turk  wns  won, 
The  foremost  horseman  rode  alone." 

The  finest  of  the  Perthshire  Highland  scenery  was  here  ; 
for  to  the  left  wild  Glentinlas  shot  up  its  tall  pines,  back  of 
the  heathery  Craig  More  and  the  Glenfiiilas  hills ;  but  only 
a  few  moments  after,  darting  down  a  somewhat  steep  de- 
scent, Loch  Vennocliar  lay  sleeping  under  the  lessening 
hills  and  the  westering  sun,  with  a  broad,  bright  gleam  rest- 
ing on  the  northwestern  border,  where  lay  Glendrig  or 
Lanrick  Mead,  the  gathering-place  of  Clan  Alpine  throuirh 
all  their  centuries  of  lawless  power.  I  scarcely  need  recall 
the  bearer  of  the  Fiery  Cross,  and  the  order  for  the  rendez- 
vous : 

"  The  gathcrhig-place  is  Lanrick  Mead  ; 
The  lime  is  now — speed,  Malise,  speed  !" 

The  scenery  softened,  now,  except  where  far  ahead  loomed 
Uam  Var,  a  small  Mount  Lafayette  of  the  Franconia  Range, 
its  hollow  filled  with  warm  light  as  the  basin  of  that  great 
mountain  lies  so  often.  There  were  broad,  fertile  fields  beside 
Vennochar,  (which  joins  with  Loch  Katrine  in  supplying  water 
to  Glasgow)  ;  and  in  many  of  the  fields  the  light-gowned, 
dark-petticoated,  bare-footed  and  bare-headed  Scotch  lasses 
were  "  making  the  hay  '  and  aiding  their  bonneted  brothers 
to  stack  it  away  for  the  winter — just  as  they  did  so  long  ago 
under  the  eyes  of  Robert  Burns  and  Allan  Ramsay.  A 
glimpse  of  Scottish  rural  life  which  I  should  have  been 
sorry  to  miss;  but  one  which  1  should  have  better  enjoyed, 
had  not  my  German  musical  friend  insisted  upon  humming 
the  "  Miserere^'  from  "  Trovatord,"  and  clouding  all  the  suu- 
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sliine  and  the  hay-makers  beneath  it,  with  the  sad  recol- 
lec  ions  of  that  melody  I 

Tbere  were  yet  two  more  glimpses  of  the  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake,"  of  which  perhaps,  one  tires  in  hearing  sooner  than 
ill  seeing  !  There  was  a  thin,  pretty  fall  of  water,  near  the 
southern  end  of  Loch  Vennochar,  unrumantically  enough 
employed  in  feeding  the  Glasgow  water-works  ;  yet  here  had 
once  been  Coilantogle  Ford,  and  here  Fitz-James  and  Rod- 
erick Dhu  fought  the  great  tight  of  their  knightly  agreement. 
And  up  to  the  left,  behind  where  Ben  Ledi,  another  of  the 
Highland  giants,  lifted  its  craggy  head,  ran  the  pass  of 
Leni,  leading  to  the  Lake  of  Monteith  and  its  wild  neighbor- 
hood, up  which  the  bearer  of  the  Fiery  Cross  sped  as  he 
turned  northward  on  his  warlike  errand. 

Farewell,  at  last,  to  the  scenery  of  that  most  wonderful  of 
poems,  which,  on  the  spot,  chains  thought  and  memory  be- 
yond any  other  in  the  language.  A  few  moments  carried  us 
galloping  over  Callandar  Bridge  and  into  the  straggling  old 
town,  which  boasts  little  of  the  picturesque  except  its  situ- 
ation. We  dined  with  McGowan,  there ;  and  McGowan  has 
a  wonderful  waiter  of  whom  I  should  be  glad  to  sing  the 
praises,  some  time  or  other.  I  have  no  other  special  recol- 
lection of  Callandar,  except  that  I  was  almost  too  late  for 
the  train,  and  whirled  through  its  long  n)ain  street  seated  in 
the  bottom  of  a  donkey-cart,  the  donkey  at  a  gallop,  and  my 
transit  admired  and  applauded  from  many  open  windows, — 
until  I  was  literally  dumped  out  at  the  station  and  into  the 
cars  for  Stirling. 

Evening  was  coming  rapidly  as  we  whirled  back  towards 
Stirling  and  Glasgow.  I  caught  last  glimpses  of  the  Perth- 
shire Highlands  from  the  carriage  windows,  fading  bluer 
and  bluer  into  distance ;  and  then  my  heart-ache  of  the 
morning  came  back  again,  redoubled,  tor  I  seemed  to  be 
leaving  an  old  friend  in  every  disappearing  peak.  There 
was  a  pleasant  glance,  which  I  caught  as  we  stopped  for  a 
moment  at  Dumblane,  of  Jessie's  child — "  Jessie,  the  Flower 
of  Dumblane" — I  knew  her  instantly,  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  one  of  the  cottage-doors,  barefoot,  and  playing  with  her 
chubby  little  toes  !  Then  we  passed  the  Bridge  of  Allan, 
over  that  "  Allan  Water"  so  famous  in  song;  and  the  shaded 
b^nks  seemed  to  be  whispering  something  pleasant  from  the 
pastoral  d:iys.     And  then  a  bold  yellow  tower  rose  up  to  an 
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almost  spectral  height  on  a  precipitous  rock  to  the  left,  that 
I  knew  to  be  the  Wallace  Monument  (unfinished,  like  nearly 
all  monuments  I)  on  the  great  Abbey  Craiir  ;  and  then  to  the 
right  I  saw  a  castellated  pile, standing  on  the  very  edge  of  a  yet 
bolder  and  finer  natural  eminence  of  rock  than  that  crowned 
with  the  Castle  of  Edinboro' ;  and  I  knew  that  the  spread- 
ing plain  it  overlooked  was  that  Carse  upon  which  so  many 
gatherings  of  the  clans  had  taken  place  before  they  marched 
away  to  battle,  through  all  those  stormy  centuries  from  Wil- 
liam the  Lion  to  Charles  Stuart, — that  that  irregular  pile  of 
square  and  pointed  towers,  so  throned  skyward  that  even 
now  I  look  up  in  fancy  when  I  think  of  it, — was  the  scene  of 
so  many  deeds  of  alternate  cruelty  and  heroism,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Scottish  Kings  through  many  an  age  of  their 
strongest  feudal  power,  the  pride  of  the  North— Stirling 
Castle. 

It  was  nearly  sunset  and  the  Castle  was  closed,  when  I 
climbed  up  the  long  straggling  streets  of  the  old  town  (a 
miniature  Edinboro'  in  nearly  every  particular)  and  stood  on 
that  splendid  lookout  at  the  foot  of  the  fortification,  over  the 
Carse.  I  could  not  even  see  the  Guard  Room  in  the  gloomy 
old  pile,  where  Roderick  Dhu  breathed  his  last;  or  the 
Douglas  Room  where  James  the  Second  stabbed  the  arrogant 
Douglas  with  his  own  hand ;  or  the  Audience  Chamber 
where  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake"  had  its  knightly  close  and 
"  Snowdoun's  Knight"  became  "Scotland's  King." 

But  I  could  see  the  "  heading  hill"  not  far  from  the  Cas- 
tle foot,  where  had  fallen  so  many  proud  heads  in  the  "  iron 
age  ;  "  and  the  broad  Carse  stretching  below,  with  the  Forth 
winding  through  it  like  a  ribband  of  faded  blue  ;  and  only  a 
mile  or  two  beyond,  the  plain  of  Bannockburn,  where 
Bruce's  30,000  annihilated  the  100,000  of  English  Edward 
the  Second,  on  that  fiery  June  day  of  1314  ;  and  the  High- 
land hills  yet  far  away  beyond  the  vale  of  Monteith,  and 
south  the  Canipsie  Hills,  and  north  the  far  Grampians  show- 
ing their  summits  touched  with  the  last  kiss  of  the  setting 
sun.  A  glorious,  memorable  view — the  la<t  I  was  to  catch 
in  Scotland  :  where  could  the  last  sunset  of  my  poor  "  three 
days"  have  fallen  more  appropriately  ? 

I  might  have  had  the  heart-ache  again,  that  night,  and 
worse  than  before,  could  the  rivers  of  song  but  have  had 
power  to  sing  through  my  broki-n  dreams.     For  I  slept  over 
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all  the  Burns  country,  with  Ayr  and  Doon  and  Dumfries 
and  haunted  Alloway,  running  down  that  night  from  Glasgow 
by  Carlisle  to  Liverpool.  There  was  a  flag  on  a  tapering 
mast,  and  it  pointed  westward — homeward:  bless  God  for 
home  and  the  loves  of  tlie  home-land,  after  even  the  happiest 
of  wanderings  ! 

And  now  I  must  presume  upon  patience  for  yet  a  moment 
or  two,  to  speak  of  that  home-banner  pointing  skyward, 
which  I  saw  that  first  morning  as  I  came  down  the  Calton 
Hill,— to  tell  of  it  in  the  rhyme  into  which  the  little  incident 
was  shaping  itself  by  degrees,  on  Loch  Katrine,  and  up 
through  the  Trossachs,  and  on  the  Carse  of  Stirling,  and 
when  I  saw  it  again  pointing  homeward,  on  the  mast  of  the 
good  old  "  City  of  Baltimore."  It  appropriately  concludes, 
i  think,  all  these  rambling  reminiscences,  and  bears  the 
suggestive  name  of: 

THE  OLD  FLAG  OVER-SEA. 

I  know  not  how  the  absence  fell 
Of  tliat,  my  eyes  so  sought  with  longing — 

The  dear  old  flag  we  loved  so  well 
When  traitor  hands  were  wronging. 

For  still,  thank  God  !— it  droops  and  waves 
"Where'er  the  winds  of  commerce  woo  it, 

Or  deed  of  despot,  threatening  slaves, 
Demands  that  we  undo  it ! — 

But  weeks,  for  me,  since  Consul's  stafi" 

Had  shown  the  striped  and  starry  streamer. 

Or  it  had  waved  from  liigale's  gaft 
Or  peak  of  sailing  steamer. 

The  meteor  flag  of  England,  here  ; 

And  there  ah  ensign  brighter,  fuller, 
And  bruiting  victories  quite  as  dear — 

The  Emperor's  tri-color. 

It  seemed  to  me,  though  dim  and  far 

Aad  scarce  embodied  forth  in  thinking— 

My  own  dear  land,  witu  stripe  and  star, 
To  nothingness  was  sinking  ; — 

That  I  should  know  my  home  no  more. 

However  sought,  through  toils  or  dangers,— 

But  weary  tread  some  foreign  shore 
And  live  and  die  'mid  strangers. 

16* 
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And  then  one  morn  I  wound  my  way 
Down  Culton  Hill  of  Edlnboro', 

With  HoljTood  my  goal  lo-day 
And  Stirling  Carse  lo-morrow ; 

With  Arthur's  Seat  that  skyward  laughed, 
And  the  grim  Castle  piled  defiant ; 

Till  one  full  cup  of  Eld  I  quaffed, 
That  made  my  dull  veins  riant. 

Who  would  not  stay  from  native  land," 
I  said,  •'  for  this,  so  famed  in  story — 

These  memories  of  the  Iron  Hand, 
And  gleams  of  kingly  glory  i" 

Who  would  not  ?"    Pause  !— for  up  a  spire, 
Against  the  blue  void  sheer  and  utter. 

Azure,  and  white,  and  ruddy  fire, 
I  saw  a  banner  flutter. 

It  was  my  own — our  own  !    Oh,  heaven, 
How  the  quick  throb  that  love  convulses 

When  some  dear  recognition's  given, — 
Went  bounding  through  my  pulses  I 

How  all  my  native  land  at  once 

Sprang  back  to  being  in  the  shimmer, 

With  those  whose  absence  had  for  mouth 
Made  every  daylight  dimmer  ! 

The  gray  old  driver,  on  his  box. 

Saw  the  quick  glance,  the  tear-drop  starting ; 

A  smile,  whose  kin  the  heart  unlocks, 
His  sunbrowned  lips  was  parting. 

Hech,  mon  !"  he  said,  "  I  ken  the  sight 
That  maks  the  saftenin'  mood  come  o'er  ye  I 

'T's  a  bonnie  flag  !  I've  seen  the  light 
In  other  eyes  before  ye  I 

Ye'r  far  frae  hame,  and  weel  may  spare 
Ane  drap  to  wat  ye'r  country's  honor^ 

For  sad'sthe  load— aye,  sad  and  sair — 
Rebellion's  laid  upon  her  1 

Ay,  I  could  a'  most  greet,  mysel', 
To  see  a  thing  so  braw  and  bonnie. 

And  think  what  faes  hae  wished  it  ill — 
Yet  floatm'  high  as  ony  !" 
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I  reached  and  grasped  the  driver's  hand ; 

I  choked  witli  grateful,  mournful  feeling: 
The  home-flag  in  a  foreign  land 

Had  brought  a  new  revealing : 

How  round  a  simple  bunting  strip. 

In  cost  a  song,  in  weight  a  feather — 
A  mere  mouclioir  for  lady's  lip, — 

A  nation's  pride  can  gather  1 

A  father's  fondness  for  his  child, 

A  lover's  tender,  pleading  passion, 
A  patriot's  flame — to  form  one  wild 

Unreasoning  adoration. 

God  bless  the  dear  old  bannered  fold ! 

God  keep  the  hosts  who  own  and  guard  it! — 
Till  plucked  its  hues,  when  time  is  old, 

By  the  same  hand  that  starred  it ! 

So  shouted  I  down  C  dton  Hill, 

And  the  old  Gael's  pleased  murmur  follows; 
And  such  the  shout  111  echo  still, 

Upon  the  soil  it  hallows ! 

To  float  it.  Western  winds  blow  free ; 

And  blue  bend  Western  skies  abv^ve  it; 
But  it  needs  The  Old  Flag  Over-Sea, 

Tc  know  how  much  we  love  it  I 
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Pianos  from  aU  parts  of  the  World. 

That  the  great  superiority  of  those  instruments  is  now  universally  conceded 
is  proven  by  the  fact  that  Messrs.  Steinway's  "scales,  improvements,  and  pecu- 
li.xrities  of  construction  "  have  been  copied  by  the  great  majority  of  the  mau- 
ufactnrers  of  both  hemisph  res  (as  closely  as  could  be  done  without  infringe- 
ment of  patent-riqhls,)  and  that  their  instruments  are  used  by  the  most  eminent 
pianists  of  Europe  and  America,  who  preler  them  for  their  own  public  and  pri- 
vate use  whenever  accessible. 

Every  Piano  is  constructed  with  their  "  Patent  Agraffe  Arrangement "  applied 
direr  ty  to    hr  full  Iron  Frame. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS  direct  special  attention  to  their 

NEWLY-INVENTED  UPRIGHT  PIANOS, 

with  their  "  Pa'ent  Resonator  "  and  double  Iron  Frame,  patented  June  5,  1866. 
This  invention  consists  in  providing  the  instrument  (in  addition  to  the  iron 
frame  in  front  of  the  soundboard)  with  an  iron  brace  frame  in  the  rear  ot  it, 
both  frames  being  cast  in  in  one  piece,  thereby  imparting  a  solidity  of  construc- 
tion and  capacity  of  standing  in  tune,  never  before  attained  in  that  class  of 
instrument. 

The  soundboard  is  supported  between  the  two  frames  by  an  apparatus  regu- 
lating its  tension,  so  that  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  sound-producing 
admiration  of  the  musical  profession  and  all  who  have  heard  them. 

The  great  volume  and  exquisite  quality  of  tone,  as  well  aa  elasticity  and 
promptness  of  action,  of  thpse  new  upright  Pianos,  have  elicited  the  unqualified 
capacity  is  obtained  and  regulated  to  the  nicest  desirable  point. 

STEINWAY  &  SON'S  confidently  offer  these  beautiful  instruments  to  tho 
pub'ic  and  invire  every  lover  of  music  to  call  and  examine  them. 

STEINWAY  k  .SONS'  PIANOS  are  the  only  American  instruments  exported 
to  Europi  in  large  numbers  and  actually  used  by  the  great  pianists  in  EurOiiean 
Concert-Rooms. 

WAREROOMS, 

FIRST  FLOOR  OF  STEINWAY  HALU 

71   and  73  East  Fourteenth  Street, 

Between  Fourth  Avenue  and  Irving  Place, 

NEW  YORK. 


HILTON  &    CO:S  PUBLICATIONS. 


Nearly   Ready, 


The    Secret    of    Arnold's    Treason. 

A  Novel  of  the  Revolution. 


LORD   ULSWATER. 
A  Novel. 

By  the  Author  of  "  Lady  Flavia." 


*  «  ^ 


Will  be  published  early  in  the  Autumn,^ 

PARIS  IN  'SIXTY-SEVENj 

Or, 

The  Great  Exhibition  and  Its  Excursions. 

By     HENRY     MORFORD, 

Author  of  "Over-Sea,"  etc. 


FOR  EUROPE  AND  TEE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LIVERPOOL, 
INMAN    LINEo 


The  Liverpool,  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
Steamship   Company 

"WILL  DISPATCH  THEIR 

Splendid  Full-Powered   Clyde-built   Steamships,    from 
New  York  for  Liverpool  and  the  Exhibition, 

EVERY  SATURDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY. 

MAIL  STEAMERS  SAILING  SATURDAYS. 

CITY  OF  PARIS CAPT.  KENNEDT. 

"         ANTWERP "  MIREHOUSE. 

"         BALTIMORE "  McGTJIGAN. 

"         LONDON «'  BROOKS. 

"         BOSTON   "  BROOKS. 

••         WASHINGTON "  ROSKELL 

"         NEW  YORK "  LEITCH. 

RATES  OF  PASSAGE  BY  THE  MAIL  STEAMERS  SAILING  EVERY  SATURDAY. 
FIRST  CABIN,  payable  in  Gold. 

First  Cabin  to  Queenstown  or  Liverpool  $110 

Do.         to  London 115 

Do.         to  Paris,  with  privilege  of  stopping  in  Liverpool  or  London  . . .  125 

Havre,  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Bremen 120 

Children  between  one  and  twelve  years half  fare. 

Infants  under  one  year        free. 

STEERAGE,  Payable  in  Currency. 

Steerage  to  Livorijool  or  Qaeenstown $30 

Do.      to  London,  through  by  Rail 85 

Do.      to  Paris 45 

Do.      to  Havre,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  to 40 

Children  between  one  and  twelve  years half  fare. 

Infants  under  one  year $5 

Passage  by  the  Wednesday  Steamers,  First  Cabin,  $110  ;  Steerase,  $30.    Pay- 
able in  U.  S.  Currency. 

a©- ROUND  TICKETS  TO  PARIS  AND  BACK,  FIRST 
CLASS,  $2oo  GOLD. 
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Guide  to  Europe. 

HARPER'S  HAND-BOOK  FOR  TRAVELLERS  IN 
EUROPE  AND  THE  EAST.  Being  a  Guide  through 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Austria,  Italy,  Sicily, 
Egypt,  Syria,  Turkey,  Greece,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Rus- 
sia, Denmark,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  With  a  Railroad  Map  corrected  up  to  July, 
1865,  and  a  Map  embracing  Colored  Routes  of  Travel  in 
the  above  Countries.  By  W.  Pembroke  Fetridge.  Fifth 
Year.      Large  i2mo.  Leather,  Pocket-Book  Form,  $7   50. 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  give  a  distinct  and  clear  outline,  or  a  skeletcn 
tour  through  the  different  cities  and  places  of  interest  in  Europe  and  the  East  ; 
the  names  of  the  principal  Works  of  Art  by  the  leading  masters  in  all  tho 
galleries  ;  the  fees  expected  by  the  different  custodians  ;  the  names  and  charges 
of  the  principal  hotels  ;  the  cost  of  travelling  the  different  routes  and  the  time 
employed  ;  all  the  items  in  reference  to  the  transportation  of  luggage,  and  tho 
innumerable  small  charges  vrkich  tend  to  swell  the  account  of  travelling 
expenses  ;  so  that  travellers  may  not  only  be  able  to  travel  without  a  courier, 
saving  thereby  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  their  expenses,  but  may  avoid  tho 
purchase  of  some  twenty-five  volumes  of  Guide-Books,  at  an  expense  of  nearly 
$100,  in  addition  to  the  charges  upon  their  weijht.  Those  who  have  been  ia 
Europe  and  those  who  cannot  go  to  Europe  will  both  find  in  this  work  a  fuud  of 
entertainment ;  the  first  to  read  up  and  remember  what  they  have  seen,  and  tho 
eecond  what  they  ought  to  have  seen. 

Froml.  B.  Laweence,  U.  S.  Consul- General,  Florence,  J^«&rMary  15,  18G5. 

"  From  having  travelled  somewhat  extensively  in  former  years  in  Europe  and 
the  East,  I  can  say  with  entire  truth  that  yoa  have  succeeded  in  combining 
more  that  is  instructive  and  valuable  for  the  traveller  than  is  contained  in  any 
one  or  series  of  hand-books  that  I  have  ever  met  with." 

It  gives  the  best  routes  of  travel,  names  the  places  of  interest,  teUs  how 
much  money  certain  trips  cost,  and  furnishes  tho  traveller  with  all  the  necessary 
advice  and  fall  information  for  a  trip  to  any  or  all  parts  of  the  Old  World.  Mr. 
Fetridge,  the  author,  makes  it  his  especial  business  and  study  to  have  the  Guide 
correct.  We  do  not  see  how  a  person  crossing  the  Atlantic  can  afford  to  do 
without  ii,—rMom&  Journal, 


PubUshed  by  HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  New  York. 


Sent  by  mail  to  any  part  of  the  country,  excepting  the 
Territories,  postage  free,  on  receipt  of  $7  50. 


FOR  EUROPE  AND  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

National  Steam  Navigation  Company 

WEEKLY  LINE  OF  STEAMERS 
BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  &  LIVERPOOL, 

Calling  at  Queenstown  both  ways. 

One  of  the  following  First-Class  Iron  Stearashix33,  classed  (\1)  at  Lloyds'  for 
twenty-one  years,  built  in  water-tight  compartments,  will  leave 

PIER  47  NORTH  RIVER,  NEW  YORK, 

(Foot  of  Houston  Street,) 
EVERY     SATURDAY,     AT    12     O'CLOCK,     NOON. 


England,  3,450  tons Cap't  Grace  Erin,  3,310  tons Cap't  Cutting 

The  QuKEN,  3,412  tons... Cap't  GrosanVniGiNiA,  2,876  tons, Cap't  Prowsa 

Helvetia,  3,315  tons.  .Cap't Thompson  Pennsylvania,  ii,H72  tons.  .Cap't  Lewis 

Denmabk,  3,117  tons.  ..Cap't  Thompson  Loulsiana,  2,110  tons.  Cap't  Harrington 

Fbance,  3,200— building. 

RATES  OF  CABIN  PASSAGE,  PAYABLE  IN  GOLD. 

From  New  York  to  Q  ■  eens*own  and  Liverpool $  90 

From  New  York  to  Antwei-p 105 

From  New  York  to  Uambui-g 103 

From  New  York  to  Bremen 110 

From  New  York  to  Ilavre 105 

From  New  York  to  Paris 105 

Return  Tickets  to  and  from  Liverpool  for  $160  Gold. 


The  size  of  these  Steamslups  admiis  of  ven/  .fpadous  State  Rooms,  all 
opeainij  directly  into  the  Saloon.  The  accommodations,  fare  and  attend- 
ance are  unsurpassed,  ami  the  rates  lower  than  by  any  other- Line.  Cainn 
Passewjers  have  nothing  to  provide. 

FOR  C.\H1N  PASS.\a]=:, 

APPLY  AT  THE  OFFICE  OF  THE  COMPANY,  57  BROADWAY. 

F.    W.    |.    Hurst,  Manager. 

NEW  YORK.  TO  PARIS  AND  RF.TURM,  with  privilege  of  stopping  at 
Liverpool  or   Lo.mlon,  ^iSo  Gold. 


FOR  EUROPE  AND  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITIOK 


COMFORTABLE  REFLECTIONS  AT  SEA, 

AND 

Confidence  to  the  Loved  Ones  at  Home, 

Can  be  best  assured  by 
The  Husband  and  Father  Going  Abroad, 

PROVIDING  FOR   THEIR  WELFARE  IN 

The  best  System  of  Life  Insurance  Extant, 


THE 


Equitable  Life  Assurance  Association, 

Office— No.  92  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  C.  ALEXANDER,  President, 
HENRY  B.  HYDE,   Vice-President. 
GEO.  W.  PHILLIPS,  Actuary. 
JAMES  W.  ALEXANDER,  Secretary. 


ASSETS,  -     $3,000,000  00.         INCOME,     -     -     $2,000,000  00. 


All  the  most  desirable  and  popular  kinds  of  LIFE  and  ENDOWMENT 

POLICIES  issued,  and  every  advantage  appertaining  to  the 

business  granted  to  Policy-holders. 

PURELY    MUTUAL. 

Tfte  Charter  of  the  Society  requires  that  all  Profits  go  to  the  Assured. 
EIVIDENDS  DECLARED  ANNUALLY. 

and  applied  as  cash  to  the  reduction  of  future  premiums.  Dividends  upon  the 
first  year's  premium  may  be  applied  to  reducing  the  second  year's  premium, 
arid  so  on  annually  thereafter. 

The  Assured  have  the  option  annually  of  applying  their  dividenda  in  any  of 
the  riVE  following  ways,  under  the  rules  of  the  Society  : 

FIRST — To  the  permanent  increase  of  the  sum  assured, 

SECOND — To  the  increase  of  the  sum  assured  for  one  year  or  a  term  of  years. 

THIRD — To  the  permanent  reduction  of  the  premiums. 

FOURTH — To  the  reduction  of  the  premiums  for  one  or  more  years. 

FIFTH— To  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  years  in  which  premiums  are  to 
be  paid. 


FOR    EUROPE   AND    THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 

THE  GREATEST  CURIOSITY  AT  THE  EXHIBITION 

will  be  the 

AMERICAN  SEWING  MACHINES; 

And  the  Best  of  all  are  the 

GRO VER    &    BAKER. 

AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS  AT  NEARLY 
ALL  THE  STATE  FAIRS, 

AT  THE  FAIRS  OF  THE 

American    Institute,    Franklin    Institute,     Maryland     Institute, 

Mass.  Mechanics'  Association,  Penn.  Mechanics'  Institute, 

St.   Louis  Agricultural   and  Mechanics'    Association, 

And  at  the  Exhibitions  of 

LONDON,     PARIS,     DUBLIN,     LINZ,     BESANCON,    BAYONNE,     St.     DIZIER 

CHALONS. 

And  they  have  been  furnished,  by  special  command,  to  the 

Empress  of  France,  Empress    of  Austria,   Empress    of  Russia,    Empress    of 
Brazil,  {^i^cen  of  Spain,  and  Queen  of  Bavaria. 


The    GROVER    &    BAKER  ELASTIC-STITCH  SEWING    MA- 
CHINES are  superior  to  all  others  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  They  sew  with  two  threads  direct  from  the  Bpoola,  and  require  no  re- 
win  :Ung. 

2.  They  are  more  easily  understood  and  used,  and  less  Uable  to  derange- 
ment than  other  macliines. 

3.  They  are  capable  of  executing  perfectly,  without  change  of  adjustment, 
a  much  greater  variety  ot  work  than  other  macljines. 

i.  The  stitch  made  bv  these  machines  is  much  more  firm,  elastic  and  dura- 
ble, especially  upon  articles  which  require  to  be  washed  and  ironed,  than  any 
other  stitch. 

5  This  stitch,  owing  to  the  manner  in  wl  ich  the  under  thread  is  in'WTought, 
i»  much  the  most  plump  and  beautiful  in  use,  and  retains  this  plumpness  and 
beauty,  even  upon  articles  frequently  washed  and  ironed,  until  they  are  worn 
out. 

C.  The  structure  of  the  seam  is  such  that,  though  it  be  cut  or  broken  at  in- 
tervals of  only  a  few  stitches,  it  will  neither  open,  run  nor  ravel,  but  remain  hrm 
and  durable. 

7.  Unlike  other  machines,  these  fasten  both  ends  of  the  seam  by  their  own 
operation. 

K.  Wi  h  these  machines,  while  sUk  is  used  upon  the  right  or  face  side  of  the 
seam,  cotton  may  be  used  upon  the  other  side  without  lessening  the  strength  or 
durability  ol  the  seam.  This  can  be  done  on  no  other  machine,  and  is  a  great 
saving  upon  all  articles  stitched  or  made  up  with  silk. 

".).  These  machines,  in  addition  to  their  superior  merits  as  instruments  lor 
sewing,  by  a  change  ol  adjustment,  easily  learned  and  practised,  execute  the 
most  lieautiful  and  permanent  embroidery  and  ornamental  work. 

GROVER  &  BAKER  S.  M.  CO., 

496   Broadway,   New  York. 
150    Regent  Street,  London, 
59  Bold  Street,  Liverpool. 


FOR    EUROPE    AND    TEE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


"SAFE   BIND — SAFE   FIND!'* 


THE  GREAT  OBJECT  OF  ANXIETY 
during 

LONG  ABSENCE  FROM    HOME, 
Like  that  involved  in 

Going  to  the  Great  French  Exposition, 

is  the 
Safe  Keeping  of    Valuable    Papers,    Bonds   and  Securities. 


THE  GREAT  DISCOVERY  OF  THE  AGE 

IS 

Sanborn's 
STEAM    FIRE    PROOF    SAFE. 

Tlie  metallic,  hermetically-sealed,  ■water-filled  tubes  of  whi:h  are  in  them- 
selvesfull  protection,  even  when  applied  toasheet-iron  trunk,  w.  ile,  used  with  an 
ordinary  safe,  they  preserve  papers  entirely  uninjured  in  the  midsl  oj  fires  thai  bum 
all  other  safes  to  cinders,  with  their  entire  contents.  The  principle  involved  is  tho 
diffusion  of  steam  throughf  ut  the  sale,  by  the  very  fire  that  would  otlie.wise 
consume  it;  and  an  ingenious  system  of  valves  secures  this  crowning  effect, 

THE  hotter  the  FIRE,  THE  MORE  PROTECTING  STEAM. 

All  intending  absentees  from  home  should  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  principle  and  secure  their  bonds,  securities,  memoranda  and  valuable  papers 
with  it, 

OFFICE,  60  SUDBURY  ST.,  BOSTON. 
C5"  Full  information  furnished.    Addiess 

E.  D.  DRAPER,  Treasurer, 

Or,  P.  F.  JONES,  Secretary. 


FOB  EUROPE  AND  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 


OUTFITS  FOR  GENTLEMEN 

WHO  ARE 

GOING   TO    THE   PARIS   EXHIBITION, 

AS  WELL  AS 

Visitors  to  the  Watering  Places, 

CAN   BEST  BE    SUPPLIED  BY 

M.  Y.  CADY, 

(Successor  to  REEVES  &  CADY,) 

No.  141  NASSAU  STREET,  Cor.  BEEKMAN, 
New  York. 


Speciality  of  Fine  Shirts  made  to  measure,  in  best  styles 
and  qualities. 

Bemis'  Patent  Shape  Collars. 

Garnier's  French  Kid  Gloves. 

Drawers  and  Undershirts,  Linen  or  Merino,  ready  or 
to  order. 

Hosiery,  Suspenders,  Tics. 

Handkerchiefs. 

Canes,  Umbrellas. 

AND  A  SPLENDID    ASSORTMENT  OF 

FANCY    ARTICLES. 


E^^The  Gentlemen's  Outfitting  Store  of  the  City 


FOR  EUROPE  AND  THE  PARIS  EXHJBITIOK 


CIRCULAR  NOTES 

AND 

LETTERS   OF   CREDIT, 

For  the  Use  of 

TRAVELERS, 

Available  in  all  Parts  of  the  World, 

Issued  by 

DUNCAN,    SHERMAN  &  Co., 

NEW  YORK. 
The  Handsomest  Picture  Frame 

AT  THE 

PARIS  EXHIBITION 

Was  made  by 

THOMAS      HOOPER, 

Practical    Picture    Framer, 

Manufacturer  of 

ORNAMENTAL  GILT  PIER  &  MANTEL  MIRRORS, 

Console  Tables  and  Cornices  Gilt, 
FANCY  WOOD  MOULDINGS,  CARV£D  RUSTIC   FRAMES  AND  BRACKETS, 

DEALER    IN 

OIL  PAINTINGS,  ENGRAVINGS,  PHOTOGRAPHS, 

For  Exportation  and  City  Trade. 

OLD    FRAMES    RE-GILDED    EQUAL    TO    NEW. 

No.     122     NASSAU     STREET, 

Near  Beekman-street,  NEWYORK. 


FOR  EUROPE  AND  THE  PA  RTS  EXUTBITION. 


ALL    THE    BEST-DRESSED    AMERICANS 


AT  THE 


PARIS  EXHIBITION  OF  '67 


WILL    WEAR    SUITS    FROM 


F.    B.   BALDWIN'S 

Clothing   Establishment, 

Nos.  70  &  72  BOWERY, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 
ONE  or 

The   Very    Largest  in    New  York, 

AND  WHICH  SUPPLIED 

THE  GOVERNORS  WONDERFUL  SUIT, 

During  his  European  Tour  of  1865. 


CLOTHING  TO  MEASURE, 

A*  Short  Notice,  and  in  the  yery  Latest  Styles.  The  Ccsr  )m  Boom  cannot  be 
equalled  in  the  excellence  of  Artists,  the  Aasortment  of  Cloths,  Caasiinerea  and 
other  Fashionable  Ooods. 

READY-MADE  CLOTHING 

In  immense  Variety  for  those  who  need  outfits  in  haste.  AU  tasty  and  well 
made,  and  made  and  sold  on  the  one  principle — moderate  prices  for  good  work. 

CHILDREN'S  &  FURNISHING  DEPARTMENTS 

Kot  surpassed  in  America  or  Europe. 


FOR  EUROPE  AND  THE  PARIS  EXHIBITION. 
TRAVELERS    TO    EUROPE 

AS  WELL  AS 

Stay-at-Home  Business  Men 

NATURALLY  SEEK 
THE  BEST  PROTECTION  FOR  ALL  VALUABLES. 


Herring's 
PATENT   CHAMPION    SAFE. 


No.  251   BROADWAY, 

Corner  of  Murray  Street, 

NEW  YORK, 


More  than  30,000  "  HERRING'S  SAFES  "  have  been  sold  and  are  now 

n  actual  use,  and  over 

500  HAVE  PASSED  THROUGH  ACCIDENTAL  FIRES  without  a  Single  Loss.- 
In  the  recent  Great  Fire  at  Portland,  Maine,  where  1,500  buildings  were  de- 
istroyed,  THE  HERRING  SAFE  was  the  only  mako  which  preserved  its  ccn 
tents  in  every  instance.  ~  At  the  Evacuation  and  Burning  of  Richmond,  Va.,  on 
the  3d  of  April,  1865,  One  Thousand  Warehouses  were  destroyed,  and  no  less 
than  twenty-three  Herring's  Patent  Sates  preserved  their  contents  ia  excellent 
order.    This  is  .-      :  , 


IE 


THE  ONLY  AMERICAN  SAFE  ADMITTED  TO  TH 
PARIS  EXPOSITION. 

Having  taken  the  First  Medal  at  the  Great  London  Exhibition,  they  are  now 
again  put  in  competition  with  the  whole  world. 
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